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experiences; the nature and organization of teaching procedures; the 
nature of learning activities; learning outcojies; application of 
knowledge^ evaluation of attitudes* knowledge' and. skills; the 
devalopme^nt. and achievement of goals; and interpretations ^and 
implications .of the survey results. (K&I) 
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The need for-a continuing a^sessmetit^'' of .the progress of education in 
BritishiColumbla ati^es from the great 4.^mands which are now being made on 
education. To satisfy tfiese demands t^axpayers are beln^ £ske^ to' furnish far 
greater resources for the educational systein' than ever before^ and much more is 
being requested. It is becoming increasingly clear that tjie resources required 
cannot be provided unless the greatest csre is taken in their allocation,,and use. 

- Far many^years> legislators and educators have made decisions which have - 
affected. the course of education in the province and determined the '^expenditure 
of increasingly largei^ sums of money. To this date>, the reason for' changing > ^ 
educational policy or^ investing more mcmey in the school system has been equated^ 
with lower drop-out figures > a greater variety of course offerings and other- 
such indicators. The underlying assumpt ion, has been that the^quality of edu- - 
cation - what students actually learn - is somehow ^^elated to such factors* ^ 



The laek of information* on a province-wi4e basis> describing what is 
being learned in the schools has, become a major concern to many (people within 
the educational System. ^In response to this general concern^ the Department of 
Education established a^Jolnt Committee'^on Evaluation In the fall o?. 197^ to - 
advise the department on the .development of a lorig-berm assessment plan In 
British Columbia^ About the same.time> a team of researchers from the University 
of Victoria was retained by the Department to conduct a sJtudy in the English 
Language Arts. This study was subsequently launched as a survey of the status j 
^of the Language Arts and as a pilot for future .assessment prog;raiames • ^ 



^ Purpose ot Assuessment 

It^has'been recogftized tha^ for an as^^ssjnent to.be maximally effective, 
it. Is necessary that tj: be designed to assess the real needs in the provinc^- 



T^dnformatipn ftom the i^sses^ment will be used tt> provide ^he, public 
'/ " and educators with. a better upderstanding of lihe strengths and weaknesses of 

the^p^ublic s4lhoar system* ^ff is. intended that the informatiop. resulting from 

^ ^ I ' ' * * 

,the Languag^e Assessment will/ be used in the development of curricula at both 

the provincial and local levels. The results should also indicate directions^ 

■ . for teacher education and professional development* addition, it is exr- 

"^ected ^hat eddcat'ion^l rS^se^arch questions wiTl be raised and priorities for 

resource allocation indicalkgd. Since many assessment activities are being 

y attempted for the, first fime, an additional purpose of the Language Assessment, 

is to contribute to they improvement of future assessments, 



Components oE Assessment ' 



" ^ The fd'llowing three compbrtents of an assessment progifamme v^re identi- 
' f ied by the Joint Committee qn Ei>aluation for the 'survey: 



Is Goals- Assessment -xdesigne^ to ade^itify and. appraise th^. desired 



meS of\h 



learning outcomes of \he English Language Arts* Goals extant in 
ttje^field were adopted and/or adapted by the Survey Team and new 
J" 'goals were developed by team memUera and teacher consultants. 

2* Outcomes Assessment ^ designed to 'survey student knowledge and 

skills as^ related to the desired learni'ng outcomes* Tests in Reading 
ati the Grade/Year 4 level and Written Composition at the Grade/Year 
; * >§ an4 12 level were developed by th^ Survey Team and the teacher 
consultants* - ^ ■ ' ^ * 

; . ■ 

3. rDiscrepancy, Analysis - designed to identify the difference be- ^ 
tween the desired .outcomes and the degree to jVhich they are 
being met by pupils. This analysis .will Includfe^n examin^ti'on of 
methodologies andj instructional n^Stterials being employed* While 
discrepancies^ between goal^ and performance inay he caused by , 
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various factors such as student and cdinmuniiiy variables > the 
assessment will focus on the relationship between teaching goals' 
ana teaching approaches . • ^ ^ . ' . ' 

■.- m * 

This report will deal' with the results of an examinatiion of the \| 
methodologies and instructional ni^terials being employed and will consider 
the discrepancies between these instructional practices and the goals of in- 
struction as presented in the Repoi^ Dealing, with Goals , 



Organization of the Engllsh/Languag\ Arts Assessment 



1' 

and .fv^ 1975» teachers and school trustees were asked Jto 4<escribe the ^ 
desirable learning outcomes of the English Language Arts. In addition > ; 
teacTa«5^_were asked to describe existing methods and .materials b^ing em- 
ployed in their classrooms*. Ques}:ionnaires were prepared for tfii^s phas^9f 
the assessment and were directed to teachers of Kindergarten^ and grades 1» 
3, 7> 8> 11 and 12» For grades 1> 3 and 7"four questionnaires wjSle i^re- * * 
I)ared:* Readings O^ral Comflnunication> Written Language and Literf|ure» 
Separate questionnaires were prepared for Kindergarten an3 Secondary English. 
A questionnaire was also prepared and mailed to 'every school' trustee in the 
province* The goals ^tatAienta in the trust'ees' "questionnaire were adapted 
from the teacher questionnaire.-. Development of^the questionnaires proceeded 
through several stages. After the research' Ce'am h^d formulated tbi6 overall 
design and conceptual framework for the survey > Individual members prepared 
drafts of questionnaires in their own area -erf expertise.' These drafts were 
reviewed by the entire, team and rewritten. A subsequent dtaft jwas examined . 
by tAe Management Committee and by ^ review committee comprlsed^|of.^gjCademlcs 
and classroom teachers. At this time al&o» a pilot study usin^ the instruments 
was conducted in the Sooke School District* In. addition* memlifers of the • 
Techn^al Axivisory Committee made suggestions for change* All' information ^ 
from the qbove sources vas used .in the final draft of the qu^tlonnaire « 



*In the first *phase of t^ie as&essment> which was conducted, duting May 
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In^the second phase of ^tljLe study^ conducted In January,p.976, pupil 
co^SaMeio selected areas of^ the Language Arts prpgramme was assessed! 
The ar^^ chosen were Reading ax Grade/Year 4 'and Written' Expression ^t 
, Grade/Year 8 aftd'l2^ . , ^ , 

Results from th6 first and second phases vill be comblne'd to identify 
discrepancies between the desired outcomes In Reading and Written Compositloh 
and the level of pupil performance. Many factors may affect pupil performance, 
One' of the most important ?>f these is the riature of the student. Information 
on methods and materials* provided by the teachers will be used in an effort 
to identify some the reasons why discrepancies may exist* In are^s other 
than reading and written composition, only the relationship between desired 
outcomes and instructional practices Ktil be examined. - * 




- The following is a breakdowifr by gr'ade oJE the questionnaires .sent arid 
returned. ' . ■ _ 





Number sent 


Returned Complete 


* % Completion 










KindejrgarCen''' 


765 - , 


"664 


■ ■ \;- 


Grade 1 


^ 2016 ^ ^ • 


.1756 


. 87 


Grade 3 


2010 


1695 


84 


Grad*>s 7 - 


2609 


1767 


68 


Grad^ 8 


■ 936 - 


.810 


'8? 






• 




Grade/ 11 , 


397 


350 


88 


Gradd 12 


305 


Ilk 


90 


I / 
TOTAL 


1 — i 

9038 


7316 


81% 

* 
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The entire population of kindergarten teachers was mailed the kindergarten 
questionnaire. Similarly all teachers of English 8, il and 12 were mailed the 
secondary questionnaires* A iampling approach was used' at Grades 1, 3 or 7 
«o that each teacher -who wasNteachihg language arts was asked to respond to 
only oil^ of the four elementary questionnaires* - . * . , ^ 



s 
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^ 4- 

The relatively low return i?ate at the Grade 7 level can be. explained by 
' the fact that many Grade 7 teachers specialize in teaching certain courses " 
With the exclusion of others. Hence> many Grade 7. teachers who ware mailed 
the Gfade 7 questionnaires were not> in_fact> teachers of language airtSf. 

' tpe reader of this report should also be aware of soine of the limitatloijp 
of'a survey such as the present. The questionnaire format for gathering iix- 
^„.--fDrination> although videly used> has certain weaknesses. First> the informa-tion 
to which individuals respond is limited by Virtue of the optimum siz^ of the 
questionnaire > the nature and format ofquestions ^d the knowledge o^ its de- 
velopers. For this survey^* .questionnaires were made as ^'oinprehensive_ as 
possil>le as a result of information from the pild(t study. Material for,.lnclTj- 
sion was sought from teachers, and other relevant Wirces- Write-in 
responses were also eQcouraged. Seconds accuracy of r^ponses cannot de- 
termined without some procedure for ihdependent checks of the infoi^nation,^ For 
* the ^English/Langua^e Arts Survey> tfie importance of accurate information was 
stressed and- this along wit'h the provision .of ^respondent anonymity was con- 
sidered to provide^ for reliability. Third> statements and questions may be 
differently interpreted 'by respondents* In an attempt to remove this variable^ 
the questions in this*survey were piloted and reviewed to eliminate problems 
of interpretatioa. " ^ ' ' " 

J. I 

While It is accepted that a questionnaire may provide data with limited ^ , 
reliability^ all possible^means to ensure /irellabiliCy have been taken In this 
survey. - ' , . * 



' REPORT ON IHSTRUCTIOML PRACTICES 



a. Nature and Purpose 



.This report presents- the results from the second phase of .the Language: B. C. 

I t 

survey> specifically the instructional practices of the several areas of the 
Language Arts/English programme are examined, ^ These instructional practices 
were considered with respect to the scc^p© and priority of the teacher respondents 
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for e^ch of the areas of tfie Language Arts as noted earlier. Summary data 
^ are presented and discussed* These data reveal the ne^pondents ' perceptions 
Vof the nature and' relative importance of instru^tioi^ practices in the Language 

Arts/English programme K.-12 * 



h. Source of D^ta and Presentation of Findings 

/ Instrucrional practices and learning outcomes in the several areas of the 
English ^Language Arts were identified from among^he following sources: cur- 
riculum guides for the provinces of Canada* nresearch and literature in the 
field, includi^ig the Instructional Objectives Exchange and the' National Assess^ 
ment of Educational Progress, and the research and cgnceptualization of members 
of the reseaKih team* Within ^achv area several catego^l^s of questions deal- 
ing with philosophiC;al, methodological and materials issues were identified • 
along with a number- of skills comprising each 3?ea of the English L"anguage Arts, 

X Memb'Grs of the research team with expertise in a particular ^ea of the 

Language Arts/Ertglish progranune assumed the responsibility for making an initiai- 

select4^ and. organisation of the items iTi the questionnaire* Following this^ 

conceptualization of instructional practices and goals in each area,^ an internal 

review* was* conducted by the research team to allow input from other team-members* 

The next stage was the preparation of a draft questionnaire and a pilot study 

in the Sooke School Distri<;t where^^eacher opinions on the goals were sought** - 

At this/ time also, specialists from other C* Universities provided reactions' 

. - ' . < - . ^ - 

to the statements- These review activitia%iresulted ifi the questionnaires used 

in the .survey* / ^ > 

The teachers responded to the questions dn instructional practices in light 
of their present circumstances and to the goals' questions in view ot their 
future' or ideal programme's. Trustees reacted to^ list of ^ the same goals stated 
in less det^-ied terms* Responses' to the *s\atements were made using the following 
scales or some- variations of them, - ' ^ > * 



"Always 
Of Len 
Sometimes 
Rarely 
Never 



1 

2 
3 

5 



Essential 



/ 



Importaa t 
Of Moderate Importance 
Of Little Importance 
Of Wo Imf^rtance 



2 
3 

5 



Mean values are presented as an indication of the central tcndenfcy of 
response to each statement. For example, a mean value of 1.7 indicatcs^general^ 
agreement that the item ranks between "Essential'' and "Important" as an ac- 
tivity. In some cases ^ percentage figures of thosa rtJspondlng to each value 
are given when *this may help explain the ^teachers* responses. The discussion 
which follows each table describes the data which has been presented. After 
the presentaMoEi of the data the findlngti are summarized , conclusions nr'e drawn 
and implications prci^ented. 



- c. I^ elationsh j ps Between Instructional Practi<!es and the Learniaj^T Ou t comes - 
- ^ ^ 

of^^th e- Programme 

■ ) V 

The learning outcome^ of ,an instructional programme are embedded i^i a 
complex of factory making up the total curriculum. These factor^ both in- ^ 
fluence and result from the desirfed outcomes of instruction, and the greater 
the degree of a correspondetice and congruity between outcomes and other cur- 
riculum elements, the greater 'the effectiveness and the ease of implementation^ 
. of the pfogtacnme. To ^determine the extent to which the tenchers of the 

province view thfe Language Arts curriculum a& a coordinated whole, the chapters 
following will examine te^achers* practices with respect to philosophy, 
methodology 'an^liiater.ials in comparison to their expressed views regarding the 
pres<^nt and desired learning Outcomes of these practices. These comments will 
x^ttnstitute phe discrepancy 'analysis aspect of this report. 



As a rule of thumb, where the difference between twQ [neans is .2j 
or greate/, this difference is statistically significant (p<.05). 
(Based^ on conservative assumptions that sam'ple size = 300 and standard 
devilltion ^ 1.2). ^ ' 1 " ^ 



d* The Total Curriculum ani the ladividual Chapters 



Authorities ia the field of Language Arts instruction gengwrally favo 

1 

an integrated view of the Language Arts Curriculum. The writers of this* « 
rep6rt agree with thi^ view which holds that the separate aspects. 
language modes examined in each questionnaire are not, in f act ,^ usS^ or taught 



separately in the classroom. They are, instead, >gerierally used^and developed 
together for the purpose of enhancing coramunicatioo and enabling skill develop-^ 
ment in one. area tj), reinforce growth in another area. While this position is 
held to be the one most nearly reflecting the nature^ function and development 
of language, it is not an appropriate basis-' for a'report on specific instructional 
practices in th^ discipline. In order to fully e'xamine teaching and. learning in 

ch aspect of the Language Arts, the total integrated curriculum has bee'n ana- 
lyzed into its major components representing both the receptive and expr^s'siye 
language modes of listening and r^aMng and of 'speaking and writing as^ell as 
the content fields of ^Kindergarten La^Jguage Arts , ^Elementary Diterature and ^ 
Secondary English/Language Arts.* Separate sections of the present report, ttiegre- 
fore, are devoted to the .practices of inst^ction in each of these areas* ^he' 
reader is asked to view each of these- sections as part of a whole, that bei^^ 
-the integrated Languag^e Arts/English curriculum practised *^n most classrooms- 



el Organization of the Report r * ' 

— ^ > * * * , m 

This report. is divided into seV^n chapters. Chapter 1 presents^the find- 
ings ^related to background and general information on the Elementary Language 
^ Arts teacher and the classroom.. Chapter 2 presents the find ings *wit;h ^respect 
to instruction Kindergar^ten Language Arti^ while Chapter 7 reports^ on Second- 
aty English Language Arts. Chapters 3 through 6 rep^trt consecutively on instruc- 
tidnal practices f or 'Elemeptary Reading^ Writing, Literature an^^ Oral Communi- 
cation. ' ■ ^ 



'"Smithy , Goodman, K. , and Meredith^ Lafi^uage Snd Thinl^ing in t he 
Elemeatary School Toronto: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc.*^ 1970^- 
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CHAPTER I 



.BACKG. ROWND AND -GENERAL IN;F0RM.AT10n' 
■ . . ' * FOR, . ■ , 

ALL E i E M & N T A R:Y '-T E*A C H E li- S OF I> A N-G U A G E ARTS 



j\- 
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INTRODUCTION ^ 

^ * 

X . .1 • * , 

In order that teachers' rdsp6nses relative to learalag jgjjtajigesj^. 



xastructioaal activities and iastructioaal materials be placed in proper ^ 

perspective,, all ques'tioaaaires included a- common section dealing with 

background information on the teacher and, soliciting teacher opinions about 

the lartguag'e arts curriculum. The present chapter presents the findings of 

the common section. Since> in applying statistical tests tu" differences" between 

groups, it was found that all elementary teachers responded in a similar 

manner, 'the data from Jll elementScj^ q\iestionna^re^s has been collapteed and' 

the responses will be treated as coming from a single source. This procedure 

■ 1 
was used only for Section 1 of the questionnaires, the Background and General 

Information section. ^ ^ ^ 



Information will be presented on* various features of the te&chgrs' 
background and opinions. Part A will' deal with the respondents' academic 
background. Part B will consider experiences in workshops^ Eart C is concerned* 
witi\ m^mber^hip in professional organizations. Part D Fwith class size, 'Part E 
with the manner. in wbich instruction is organized and Papt' F reports on working 
conditions. Responses were made through selection of various alternatives, 
either -descriptive of certain academic or, classroom realities or on a 
preference , scale . . ' ' ^ * 
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A. -AREAS OF UNIVERSITY TRAINING 

Table 1-1 



\ 



Percent of Yes Responses* 
Areas of University Training 
Teachers of Grades 1, 3, and 7 



Areas of Univ. Training 


/a ICO 


a • 


UO k 3 ^ 




b. 


English Literature 


66.0 


c . 


^Reading 


59.8 


d. 


Eng},ish Compo'sition 


53.1 


e • 


Children's Literature 


46.8 


f-. 


Creative Writing ^ 


29'. 1 V 


g- 


Remedial Reading 


22.4' - 


h. 


Drama 


15. ft 


1. 


Linguist*ics v 


14.2' 


j- 


Speech \ 


10.4 


k. 


. Kindergarten \ 


8.4 4 


1. 


Library 


6.2 - 



*Numlj^r = 5218 



Discussion; 



Of the areas which might be considered t« comprise the content of academic 
training for language arts teachers not al,l are to be found in the background 
of elementary teachers^ and some aye very poorly represented. Slightly over 
75? of the respondents have had courses in methodology in the area in which 
they instruct - a surprising finding considering almost all elementary teachers 
.teach language arts. " Only between .50% , and 66^ of the teachers have had specific 
courses in reading, English composition or literature, the central element^ of 
all language arts programmes. Other courses such as speech at^d drama have been 
taken by only a small mihority. 



/ 
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Summary and Conclusipns ' 

As will be noted, the first six areas listed ar€L,^osa^ whictv-jnay^ 
to make up the principal orthodox or ^traditional school language activities, 
though many language ^experts might argue powerfully for more iti^ortance to be 
given to "Speech" and /'Drama"* Low response figures regarding "Kindi£rgarten" 
and "Library" may be attributable to the specialist nature of the areas, the 
small numbers involved and the degree of provision of the services implied^ ^ 
Librarians may well be largely employed as librarians, father than 'teach ing 
language arts per se ■ In considering the first six items of the list, however, 
the reader may be impelled to reflect upon the implied gaps .in training which 
the figures seetn^to suggest - 23*6% not having had tr^inin^ iu the language arts, 
34.0% in English li'tejrature , 40. 2%- in reading and so 'on. This form of analysis 
should, however, *only be undertaken against the backgi'ound of the elefnentarv 
teacher's need \o be a generalist who is required to jteach in all areas daily in 
most cases* As w^ll* teacher education programmed. 4n some universities may 
not have included coursers labelled "Language Arts^'wKile the content of language 
arts courses may have been presented under another n^fli^* 

The relatively limited Academic background oi sflifime teachers may account for* 
the somewhat restricted view of both learning out<^oi^^s instructional procedures 
as seen in the" remainder of the i^eport. These findin|s suggest that considerably^ 

more attention must be given at pre-service and in-service levels to the develop-^ 

* ■■ \ ' ■ ' * 

ment of an adequate academic base for Language Art& 'teachers , 



1 
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B. FORMAL WORKSHOPS AMD COURSES WTTEHDED 



1 

Tdble 1-2 Percent Attendance 
\ Workshops and Non Credit Courses- 



Workshops ^nd Non- 
Credit Courses last yr. 


% 

Attendance 


a. 0 - 2 ■ 


47.1 


b. 3 - 5 . ' 


33.8 


c. 6 - 8 


10^.0 




d. 9+ 'i ' ■ 


. 3.8 


et, No response 


5.3 







Discussion: 



While 5.5^ failed to respond, ;an<i while some ambiguity reisides in the 
fact that the first category includjes "0 workshops" in its description, waking 
it hard to deteTraine a perceatage teachers not attending any such activities, 
* the proportion of respondents atteTr<iiTiff^ otie or tnore vorkshop^ /could be as high 
. as 94,7%. ^ The lowest categqrj? seems unlikely to represent a "0" response iir 
many cases, as school districts habitually use several of the "discretionary 
days", allocated l?y the Department of Education for in-service , activities, with 
at(:endance at theae being obligatory* for teachers. It would appe^^i: reasonable to re- 
gard attendances in excess of 3 as very likely to be attendances "of -a voluntary 

♦ 

nature. As will be noied, 47.6% of respondents reported having participated to 
this extent, while 13*8% claimed to' have attended more than 6 activities. The 
largest single group of responses indicated participation in the minimum number 
of ftxxmal workstiops,and courses, 47.1% of replies falling into this category. 

1 
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SUMRARt AND CONCLUSIONS 



Most teachers' attencf workshops > some ^attending several iiuring-the year. ' 
These findings suggest that this forum for dissemination of professional and 
academic information could be effectively^ used to enlarge and extend the 
teacher^s background.- Evidence of gaps iq the teachers', training and avare-- 
ness of current developments emerges throughout the survey^ particularly vith 
regard to the scope cSf instructional goals and practices/- In addition to, the 
natural tijue gap betwaejf theory and practice the responses of teachers to the 
questionnaires indicated t\\a\^ they vere not fully avare of current language 
arts programmes as presented , In curriculum guides. , , 
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MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



Tables 1-3 Per*c^ht of Affiliation 

Membership in Pjrofessional Organizations 







J 






J ■ ■ ■ 

Profj^ssional ur^^anlz^tions 


* Membership 




A 


.■ J ■ ■ - = 

Assoc iat ion 


37,6 


1 1 




Provincial ^ Intermediate 
;TeacH^rs Association 

Other"' ' (^ 
^ t 


10.0 


♦* t 




5,4 ' 






B*C, English Teachers 
^^socia6ion 


5,3 






National Council of 
Teachers 6f English 






f , 

V 


^Canadian Council .^f 
Teachers of English * 

- ^ ^T* 


<"- 

0.2 


Discussion: 




1 





GenSf ally , membership in the bodies suggested by the survey statement was 
not hi^h^ ^failing to exceed 10% of responses except in the case of the fe,C. 
Primary Teachers' Association, which accounted for 37,6% of the sample. Mem- 
bership in organizations .other than the o^es specified was not large, (5,4%)7 
In exaniining the figures, it should be remembered that many teachers serve on 
a variety, of local' committees concerned with professional development > liaison 
with universities and resear<^ bodies^ and Local in-service arrangements, A 
proportion of serving teachers pft^en are also actively^engaged in part-time 
professional studies. N 



r 
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Teachers were encouraged to indicate organizations other than those 
listed to which they belonged* Those identified in the questio^tiaires in- 
cluded: Special Education Association, Music Educators' Association, £.C, 
Principals' and Vice Principals' Association, B»C» Art Teachers' Association, 
B.C* Science Teachers' Association, and B^C* Mathematics Teacher*' Association* 



SUmAKY CONCtUSIOHS 



Teacher membership in professional' Qrganizat ions was very low overall, 
only the Primary Association showing any appreciable Inembership, Membership 
in national and international ^sociations was particularly low* fionsideritig^.^ 
the dramatic changes occurring itv^^nstructional practices and materials, i't 
would be expected that teachers would continually seek out these changes from 
one of the most appropriate sources - their prof essiohal" organizatiorfs "Since 
teacher membership in these organizations is loV it must be ^psumed ^t^ac in-j ^ 
formation on new developments is being .provided , if at all, by^ other meaiis^;such 
as in*-service activities* These findli^s, when coupled with te^chel^^ rather ' 
limited views on learning outcomes and instructional ^pr^ctices, sugg^ts a need 



to provide for teachers' more extensive contacts with their professi^on a§ it 
exists outside the classroom and the school- . ^ 
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D, SIZE, OF LANGUAGE ARTS CLASS 
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Table 1-4 Percent in each Category 
Size of Class ^ 



' Size of Class * 

a, ■ 1 ^-15 ■ 

b , 16 - 20 

c, 2i - 25 

d, 26 - 30 

e, 31 -35 ■ 
"f, 35+ ' , 

g,. No response 

— 



% in CaEegory 

9.?" 
■ 7,6 
25,6 
- 36,8 
17,9 . 
1,4 
1.1 



Discussion: 



( 



.Responses amounted to 98,9% of the sainple and a clear majority', 
the replies indicated '<51ass sizes above 26% In fact, 19,3% of the^ 
ported over 30 pupils per class. The^ largest single category was 
eniroj-ling 26-30 pupils, accounting for 36*8%' of the sample. 



|(56,1%)» 
pimple .re- 
group 



of 



StJMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Xhat classes arfe .generally large (between "SS and 30) is clearlj 

these findings* Sul^^^quent tables dealing with the nature of class" 

■ , *• < 

should^be interpreted in the light of the facts presented above,^s; 
likely to be a* powerful conditioning factpr wh^n deciding upon the 
various forms of organization*. The readfer^s attention *is ^Iso dire^ 
set of tables and cotoents, in which the reduction of class size^is'J 
dicated as the improvement^ most want.ed by respondents* Classes of 
whic!:^ lend tl^emselves^most readily to techniques of individualize^ 
be noted, amounted tq only 17,5% of those surve^^ed, 
^ ^ ' ' ' ^ ■ 



evident from 
rgariization 
Lass size ' is ' 
b'sibility of 
jd to a later 
wrongly in*- 
or less, 
ifwiil^ 



I 
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' E. ORGAMIZAflON OF CLASSES FOR mSTRUCTION - ^ 



■J- 

<7 



Table 1-5 Percent li¥ £ach Category,' 

Orgahizaticrfi. fpr Instruct;ion 



/ 



Category 



1* '■ 



1. Assifinmfeqt' to Class , ' ; ^ , 
Heterogeneous assignment to -class 
Homogeneously assigninenVto class 
'MviXti-a|e (family) ^ 

li. Room^Type ^- 

Self-contained "^^ssroom- , ; S'f^^? 

T^ajn teaching (more;,thari 1- teacher > i 8\^2 

O^en area (more than 1 class), ^ 



j-ii. Within Glass Organization* 
Ability groups 
/ Individ#lized ' ' ^ ' 
Partially individualized^. ► 
Total class i^jstruction 

iv^ Subject Divisions or Integration 
^parate subjects instruction 
Departmenta^zed instruction 



'•( 



68A 
21.7% 
57.7^ ■ 



Integration of the components ^of the' 7- ^ 
Language JVrts/English *prograninie' ^ ^ 59 



Integration of the Language Arts/ 
English'instruction with' otl>er^ 
areas of the Curriculum 



More than otie category was chosen' 



Discussion: 



1 



Asrsi gnment to Cla ss ^ - " - ^ 

^ — ~ ► ' ' * ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

As the term "heterogefteous" "may be taken to include .the . description "family^ 

-age*', some overlapping be^weTen taHles is possible^ There is. also some 



-1 



( — 

\ \ As 
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variation possible in the respondents* interpretafcion^ of the 'Sescriptions , . 
throughouCr^-*^ * , ^ * I * , . 

There was temarkablt? similarity between the proportions of the.re^J^s. The 
majority of answers, (69%), said thel,r classed were heterogeneous, while 24,9% 
reported'homogeneous compos|.tion^ FAmily groupip^ was claimed by 6.4% of 
respondents . • , ^ " " . 

^ii. Room Type ^ 

Tr^aditional patterns of class division seem to have t?een maintained in a \ 
large majority-of cases, with 80.9JK of replies indicating self-contained cla^s^v 
room operation. Some overlapping of response might have been. expected between 
the last two choices, the \two situations no^t necessarily being mutually exclusive. 
Tn fact, respondents appearl^ to select- between the statements ^^rly clearly. 
Team teaching, , p^^rhaps the mqs1r radically different arr^gement offered by the ^ 
question ,w^^^port^d by' onty ^.2%, wjiile open-^rea oper'atloii was reported by 
^^9t of the sample. - 

iii. Within Clas^QrganjLzati^n ' ' ^ . 



' A substantial ntainber c^^^ (38*1%) , reported that they teach 

Qiainlyby total class ^ins,|i;5tict,ionwL,'^ The us^ o^f grouping by ability - essentially 
the creation of^ mpre ne^ly "^o^geneous groups within classes - wa^,^-feported by 
68.4^ of the s^mipli^^^^and thffe may bear some relation to the s!3tfatement , by 57,7% ^ 
o^f.the sample, that they considered their instruction to^be partially individual- 
^ized;; Completely iftdlVidualized iastruction is ci^imeS byT21j,7%. It should be* 
noted that these' were jiot di^Screte categpries and many respondents chose more * 
than one form^ of otgahizat^oil* ^ere are, thex$X,<?i^€ » many^ variations of these / 



basic types of org^ni^atiOn/;^'' ' j ' ^ 



iv. - Subject Divlgioris or un^e^ration ^ 

Replies were fairly , evenly divided between thDS.6 who considered that thei"^ 
instifuccion was/^ivided in^o clearcut 'subjec^f areas in' language arts, e.g. spelling, 
writitigj, etc. 'and thbse who did not, though the lattei; wej:e the majority, Pre- 
sumably those denying any ^lear diVision ,were , by the same token, claiming to in- 
dtruc'^ in ^n integrated wkf\ > i ' 
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* i ' ' ^ 

The txend towards integration of the traditional divisions of instruction 

was, in £act> quite marked. In language art^ inst'^uction> 59.5% of respondents 

said that the^ integrated the various aspects of the subject* while 67*7vS of 

the sample reported that they considered their language arts instr4ictionrto be 

integrated wi*th work in.otWer subject areas* 

Teachers' Comments 



Critical comments were leveled against those circumstances, or activities 
where one class or grade could impinge upon another such as in, open areas and 
split-grade rooms. Hote was made especially of the difficult^ of conducting 
oral communication activities under such conditions although some Grade 7 
teachers felt they would like to tr^open area settings for some activities- 

This latter view was countered by comments from Grade "1 teachers who in- 
dicated a'strong desire to be able to be^ in closer contact with individual 
class memb^frs. Open areas > split-grade rooms and over-*large classes were felt 
to be inhibiting this contact drastically. Teachers also jnentioned, the ex- 
cessive demands of the overall curriculum for Grade 1 well as the fact that 
the curriculum was on^e in which too/ great an array o£ skills had to be taught 
to tQo many in too short a time. ' » 




SUMMARY AND CONCLOSIOHS 



Some caution is advisable in interpreting the figures on cXassronm organi- 
zation* There may be a danger of assuming that the sample itself was homogeneous 
as to the conditions under which' the respondents yere operating. The composition 
of the samiile I detailed elsewhere » should be borne in mind* In \irban situations^ 
where larger school populations are within easy reach of school facilities^ selection 
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• * c , * 

to form homogeneous groups is a choice the organizer may make, barring other 

inhibiting factors. The options open to the organizer are likely t'o b^e-more 
limited in rural situations, with more sparse populations at some distance 
from the schools, unless the administration takes the unpopular 9tep of con- 
centrating pupils by transportation or Some other'method* A proportion of t\ 
family groupings reported might well be simply a reflection of tlie situation 
of some very small rural schools, whose intake is small\in rvumbers\ varying widely 
in age* 

With regard to assignment by type of room, caution must be exercised once 
more as there are varying levels of^ freedom to exercise choice as to the mode 
of division, according to the nujnber and variety of skills of staff, the physical 
existence of open areas in which to work, >nd so on* The self-contained class- 
room is, however, still, the most popular typ^ of setting'for instruction and 
reflects probably as much-teacher preference as situational: necessimr; 

Teachers have long been urged to divide classes into groups and sub- 
groups', to attempt individualization by a wide variety of meand and to become 
a facilitator of learning instead of an overt teacher* In spite of this, more 

ait^ne-third- of- those sampled reported teaching by total class instruction. 
In fact, all teacjj^ers quite appropriately must use total class instruction part 

of the time for a variety of reasons* In this survey, the majority of respondents 

* 

indicated the^use of some attempts to provide Tor" the individual needs of learners. 
However, if eailier tables reporting the proportion of self-cbritained -classrooms 
as being over 80% and the number of classes over 26* as being over 56% with some 
69% of classes being grouped as heterogeneous units .are borne in mind, the con- 
clusion that a considerable number of large classes containing pupils of much 
varied levels of ability must be taught mainly by whole-class instructional methods 
is haf-d to avoid* , It should be stressed, however, that: the statistical evidence 
is very tenuous ^for such an assumption to be made* Further investigation should 
be made to discern what factors inhibit individualization. With mo?t of the self- 
contained classrooms (80*9%) mainly heterogeneoUsly grouped (69%), and subjected 
to internal rather than external forms of .organization (ability grotips, partially 
or wholly individualized), the very low proportion of departmentalization was 
not surprising (4'*4%)* 
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' JWhlle these data^ are opiplons and are n^t precise enough to be re-- 
ported as fact,^there does appear to be a trend towards Integration- of suVject 
subdivisjjqii and entire sjS^JS'cts. *^^Tfiis synthetic trend is a reversal of the^ 
analytical tendencyVof earlier years and Is in sharp contrast with secondai^y 
school practiced Delpartmentalixat^on , which received such small support in^ , 
thi^ survey responses, is the rule rather nhart the esc^ption throughout the 
stages of education which foj^low the child's elementary School experience* j 
This can hardly facilitate the process of smooth t^ransfer from elenje^itary t;o 
secondary Schooling and consideration may have .to be given to integration in* 
the eajj^ stage? of secondary education or departmentalization in the late 
stages of elementary schooling. ' , . _ 
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FACTORS 



AFFECTING THE SUCCESS OF THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAMME 



Table X-6 Me^n Values* ^ . ^ 

Factors Affecting Language Arts Programmes 



Factors Af fect ing Pro g raimnes . ^ ^^^^ YA^^^?.. 

a. Reduction of class size"^ ^ 

b. Greater time for preparation 

c. More clerical assistance 

d. Better library services 

e. Reduction, of total pupil load - 

Improvement of physical facilities, (in the school 
and classroom) , 

g. Textbooks more suited to instructional needs 

h. Increasing time allotments for Language Arts/ ^ 
Englisb ' ; 

i* More released time for in-service and professional 
development 

J, Mire effective in-ser\rice and professional 
development 

k. Curriculum Guides that offet more assistance in 
^ the instructional process 

1, JCurriculOtn Guides tfet outline content in 

specific terms ^ ; - , 

in,»More effective teacher education pre-serv£ce 
programmes ^ ' ^ 



n, ^oi 



,ore Learning Assistance services 



4 

.8 
,9 
,3 
.9 

.5 
.0^ 



.2 
.5 

.1 



*1V High priority 2, Important but' not a priority 
3. Of mo<ierate importance ,4. Not very important 
5. Of no importance 
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Ta}>le 1-7 Priorities - Highest and Loweaf 

Factors Affecting Language Arts Programmes 



1; 





* 

Hlj4best Priority 


Percent 


a. 


Reduction of class size 


56,8 


b. 


Greater time for pre.paration 


18.2 




Lowest Priority - ^ 




a • 


More clerical assistance 


22.8 


b. 


Increasing time ^lloTments for 
Language Arts/English 


17.4 



Discussion: 



lich m 



Of the fourteen items listed vhich might affect the success of language 
arts prografiDmes> the two identified as most crucial were reduction in class 
size (a) > and more time for preparation jft) > clearly revealiAg the limitations 
under -Which teachers feel th^y operate* ^^<Q^est priorities went to, clerical 
" as^sistance and increased class time' allotments (h) * While the two factors 

having the higher priority were considered' to be "Essential" to "Important" on 
the scale and were selected by 56,8^ and i.8.2% of the respondents^ tho^se of 
lowest priority were generally in the "Of Moderate Importance" category and 
wer^ selected as having least ijrifluence by 22.8% and 17,4% of the respondents* 
-Other factors'which appeiared to considered highly related to^ the. swcess of 
the language arts programme were > more effective teacher education programmes (m) > 
and more suitable textbooks (g) * /The remaining factors were generally ranked 
either '^Important" or "Of Moderate Importance" on the scale. 
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SUMMARY AHD CONCLUSIONS ; , * 

Teachers generally agreed that theif main difficulties were rooted in 
excessive class size^ lack of tinje for preparation and consultation^ inadequate 
^or inappropriate teachei" €;,ducation> unsuitable textbooks and lack of support 
and guidance in the carrying out of the programme* Each of these factors has 
long been a source of problems for educators at all ^Levels from the Faculty of 
Education to the Department of^ducation to the Tocal district and school* Many 
9nd various attempts have been made to resolve these problans rangiiig from the 
provision of more funds to the reorganization of programmes. Such attempts merielv 
reaffirm the presence of the long standing problems and call out for continued 
efforts toward their resolution. 
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INTERPRETATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The authors present the Jollowtng interpretations and implications as they 
arise out of the findings and coiiclusions from this part of the Questionnaire: 

1, Considering the relatively limited academic background of some teachers/ 

attention shpuld be given at pre-seipvice and in^B^rvioe levels fio 
the dBvelopmnt .of an adequate academic an d profes sional base for Language 
Arts 'teachersj especially in Reading and Lpnguage Arts. As uellj teachers 
should as^ime the responsibility of upgrading their hackgroioids through 
sirnner session course work. ' ^ . ' ^ ' ' [- 

2. In light of the popularity of workshQp3_and^fev idence^ ^fc-^g^^ in teachers' 
training* the workshop should be developed as a more effective means of 
dissemination of professional and academic informtion. 

3* Due to the apparent needs of teachers^o be made more aware of changes in * 

* * ^' 

instructional practices and materials ^ as see% later in this report, and 
their limited membership in professional organizations* inore effort should 
be made to encourage membership in these organizations and to encourage 
more sharing of professional information through other avenues. ' 

> 

4* Since excessive class size is identified as one af the most deleterious^ 

factors in the implementation of an effective Language Arts-^programme*^ every 
effort should be made to reduce the size^ of Language Arts clt2sses, AlsOj the 
effect of a- decrease in class size upon teaming should'be investigated* 

\ ^ 

5. Because teacliers* in general* appear to favour individualization and integration 
of instruction while tliey are required by circumstances to organize clashes* 
for the most part* in large ^heterogenous groups; r^re administrative and 
practical opportimity should be provided for integrated and individualized 
instruction. . In qddttionj appropriate "transition experiences" in terms of ^ 
cloBsroom organization - e.g. departmentalization - might be pmvided at the 
* upper ele^ntary lepeUto prepare students for the ^secondary school* Or^ , 
more integrated approach might be used in the early stages of secondary edu^ 
cation. ? ' ^ 
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Since teachers agreed that their raaln difficulties- In implementing an optl-" 
mally effective programme ^e^re the traditional problems of excessive* class . 
size> lack of time for preparation^ inadequate or inappropriate teacher edu- 
cation and textbooks and lack of support in carrying out the programme* therb 
should be continuing and increased attention to these long standing problems ' 
by ail concerned., 

\ ■ 





CHAPTER 2 

/ ■ 

KINPERGARtE N .I^A R G U A G E \ A R T S 



^Vithln the integrated Curriculum of the Kindergarten the teacher will 
be aware of the (traditional) subject areas but the emphasis will be 
on the child in the various a&tivity centres » any one of ;which might 
embrace all of these subjecC*'areas/* , ' 
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Resource Book for Kindergartens 
Department of Education 
Province of British Ciilumbla ^ 
1973:20? ' /: 



This Report is focussed on the place of Language' Arts in the Kiodergarten. 



ABSTRACT 
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The typical Kindergarten class is a heterogeneous group of less 
than 25 children assigned to a self-contained classroom under the ' 
guidance of , one teacher* This teacher mVy have either one or two of 
these balf-day sessions per^day* There axe some^instances of family 
groupings team teachings open areas and Combinations of Kindergarten 
and Grade I children. Many'teachers oppose the idea of multi-grade 
groups on the grounds that it inhibits the achieve,ment of the goals 
of the Kindergarten Programme. 

The Kindergarten <furriculum is usually based on an eclectic 
^co^ination of* educational theories selected by the individual teacher - 
whose main reference Is the. British Columbia R esource Book for Kinder- 
gar t ens ^ *Few other reference books are in general use. 

The teachers are of the opinion that the main purposes of 
Kinderi^t-eif^afe to^develop a positive self-concept> to provide an 



tJbservation, period for the informal diagnosis and correction of learning 
problems > aridr^to lay a foundation for the formal instruction 'in the 
Language Arti^ in the ensuing years. To implement these goals» 

^ activities which stress free individual play and involvement with a 
variety of materials and ^equipment are preferrjed over structured ^ 
lessons in specific skills. Total class participation in literature^ 
music > painting and movement education is also eisiphasized in the 
teaching/learning procedures* * - 

In the Kindergarten Language Arts Frograiime» the most important 
goal is to develops the ability to communicate using language as a / 
social tool through talking freely and easily^ and listening to ojsiiers/ 
The importance of developing readiness for beginning reading injthe 

-kindergarten while rejected in theory> appears to be accepted to some 
degree in practice. There is some controversy as to which slcills 
can be considered legitimate activities in the Kindergarten and which 
are rightly the domain of Grade I, Kindergarten teachers resist the 
suggestion that the Kindergarten year assume some of the tasks of the 
first grade: However* from tha positive' responses to the goals of a 
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projected ideal Kindergarten Programme which included* many of the skills 
pre-requisite to beginning reading, it may be supposed that in some' classes 
these are already part of the Kindergarten curriculum. ^ ^ V 

Evaluation of individual progress through informal observation 
preferred. Other types of evaluation, sucfi as standardized tjsSts, are 
thought to be inappropriate at this level. 

The teachers felt^that fewer children/ more equipment and space, the 
clarification of the goals of the Kindergarten in th^ total school situation 
and greater access to- in-service education than exist at pftaent, would Im- 

prove the Kindergarten Programme. 

1 ^ ' . * 
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Because -of ' the specialised nature of the Kinder,garten Frogribiime» 
it wa^ necessary to sep'itrate^.the information regarding the experimtial 
and academic vbaclcg^und of t:he l^'odergarten teacher^ participatio^ in 
WoickshopSi art^J/memtrirship; in professional organisations from the 
statistics' ^n^fdiscussion presented in Chapter I* Similarly! class^ sise 
orngani^ation^f or instruction^ and suggestions ^.f or improving professional 
working conditions appear in the appropriate sections of this repoirtj 

The chapter ia therefore divided into the parts which approximate 
th'e sections of the Kindergarten Language "Arts Questionnaire. These 
are as fX)llows: 



Fart I Background Information 

Fart II The Kind and Extent of Learning Exper^en(fes 

Fart III ' The Nature and Organization of Teaching 

% Frocedures 
^ ■ y 

Fart IV ' The Nature of Learning Activities 

Fart V Learning Outcomes 

' Fart VI' i Application of Knowledge 

.-^art VII ' Evaluation of Attitudes^ Knowledge^ and 

: Skills 

Fart VIII • Developing the Curriculum and Achieving ' 

^ Goals in the^ Kindergarten Language 
Arts Frogramme 



< 



Fart IX Interpretations and Implication^ 



PART I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Table 2-1 Percentage of responses ' */ 
Background information ' / " 



N=664 



i , . ' ' . ' . Percent 

a*_^ Highest certificate category 

Professional ^ * 45,0% . 

Standard 43*2% 

License , . . ' 9,-8% ' 

Ro response or oijtsitie range ^ 2.0% 



.34.5%- y 
31.2% 
11.4% " 
• 3.2% 
1.5%. •" 
, 4.4% 

Years of 'teaching experiVice 

One or less , ll97% 

2-3 ' * 18-8^ 

4-6 ^ \ ' 2] .-5% ' ' 

7 - 10 . ' - ^ . . ' ' 17.3% 

11-15 . C« . '■ 15.8% 

16+ . . ' 13,9% 

No' response ,0*9% 
d* Areas of University Training ' ^ ^ " 

English Literature * * ^ 66,6% 

Language Arts* 64\5% 
Kindergart^ , ' - . ^* - 61.4% - 




Background info 



I ik^tioi^V (continued) 



acure 



:Children*s LiteiJ 

7 ^ English Composition 
' Creative Writing 



54 ^ 



Drama 



Remedial Reading 17*3!!: 
Speech 15*8:£ * 

Linguistics 15*2% ^ 

Library " ^ * 7^ 

Number of formal workshops and/or noiiM:redit courses 
attended in the last two years 



b « 2 
3-5 

9+ 

No response 



38*41! 
13,7% 

3*0% 



^Membership in Professional Organization* (Only those 
wiiJi_J^I£ response) 

53*9% 




*C* Primary Teachers* 
' Association 

Odher 



L0*2!£ 



(B*C* Kindergarten 

Teach^r^s Association) 



Discussion! 



The Kindergarten teacher in British Columbia appears to be 
^^elatively new to the teaching profession. Over half (52^) have six years 
or less teaching experience; 31% have been reaching under three years* 

The affirmative responses to the areas of University training 
which are particularly relevant to Kindergarten teaching; Language Arts, 
Kindergarten, Childrens Literature, Reading, Drama, Remedial Reading, and 

Speech, show that less thaVi 65% have taken courses in these areas* 



Attendance at workshops and/or non-credit courses is comparable 
with that of the total "Elementary group (Table 1-2 on page 13) with a slightly 
higher percentage attending'on-sa voluntary basis^ 

Mentbership in Professional organizations is not high with 
approximately half of the teachers (53.9%) belonging to the B*C» 
Primary Teachers' Association* A small percentage indicate that 
they belong to Kindergarten Associations both provincial and local, 
and to Special Education Associatic^* 

SUMMARY> Am CONCLUSIONS ^ ^ 

The Kindergarten te*cher seems to have received relatively * 
limited contacts with those experiences which prepare her/him for t&actlng 

' in this specialized area. -Although the data frPm ttiis study does not 
provide information about the locatio,n of teacher education, other reports* 
indicate that .many Kindergar^ten teachers have been trained ou'tsi<3e iSritish 
Columbia, e^g,. Great Britain, Australia, and the United States of America* 

* In the first two countries, teachers maj^be trained in a college as opposed to 
.a university; in the last one, a Child Development approach is emphasized 
rather than a,_bxo^ spectrum of courses. It may also be ^^speculated that 
courses such as Jhofe^T^rpvided by Community Colleges for Q^rtif ication by 
the Human Resources. Department have been taken prior to university 
entrance^ However, with the large proportion of the teaching staff of ^ - 
the Kindergartens having three years or less of postrsecondary education 
and less than six years of teaching experience, these variables can. not- 
comJ>letely account for the apparent gaps in teacher preparation. 

It seems eyident from the data that assignment of Kindergkrten 

' '* X 

closes does not depend entirely upon either experience or special pre- 

service education. As will 'be seen in the following parts of^ ^he 

chapter, the teacher plays the , leading role in selecting and evaluating 

the goals and content of the Kindergarten curriculum. Under these 

circumstances, it is imperative that in-service education be available to 

assist the teacher in the field in the performance of these important tasks- 



* Superintendent's Comfliitt^e, Kindergarten Report - 1966 . Submitted to the 
Board of Scho^olfruste^s , North Vancouver, B*C* (>fimeographed copy). 

Goldsborough, H. , Kindergartens in Canada * Toironto: Canadian Education 
Association, 1972. i \ ^' 

Fleming, T, and Krat^zajtann, A. , Pre**primary Publfic Education in Western 
Canada - Perspectives and Practices * Earl^ Childhood ^ucation. Volume 9, 
No: 2, Winter 197W6, p^. 5-32. 
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PART n . THE KIND AMD EXTEMT OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES , 

Questlofis in this section were concerned with the' kind and extent 

If 

of learning experiences in Language Arts in the Kindergarten including^ 
the source of activities^ materials and .the* ?oint of view upon which tl^e 
programme is based, " * ^ ^ . 



Table 2-2 Mean Values* ' 

Fre.queiacy of Use of Resource 
and Reference Materials, 





\ 


* 

/ ' ■ 




Resources and Materials 


Mean 




a. 
b. 


J B,C. Resource Book for Kiiidergarten 
The^eabody Language Kit ' 


2.7 ' . 
2.9 


J 


c. 


B.C#\Cu^riculum Guid^ for "Kijidergartens 






d. 


Prime Areas ■ . 


3.2 




e , 


Frostig Visual Perception Guides 


3.7 




f . 


Montessori Method and Materials 
* 


4.0 




g. 


The Ginn. Language Kit 


4.2 




h. 


Distar Programme , ^ 


4.7 




i. 


> 

Open Court Preschool Materials 


4.8 





*1*-Always 2, Often Sometimes 4, Seldom 5^ Never 
^ Discussion : 



The teachers were asked ^to indicate the frequency of use of resource 
and reference mat^ridls on a five poiiitsscale; ' "Always"* "Often"* "Sometimes"* 
"Rarely'*^^ and "Never", ^ The most f requently^used resource material for cur-^- 
riculum developmerit is the B.C, Resource Botfk for the Kindergarten (^a) * with 
76% of the teachers indicating that it is used "Sometimes"* "Often" or 
"Always**,. The Peabody LanRuage ^Kit Cb)* the B.C, C^irriculum Guide for Kinder - 
gartens (c)* and Primg_Areas (d) are used by approximately ^two-thirds of the 
teachers, * 



'3j 



Specific Frograivnes fjOjrJ^litdergarCen duch as Ginn, Montessort, Frostig^ 
^istar and Open Court are used infrequently* 

'Curriculum ^ided from other BX. so^ced added by the teachers are 
tht^se issued by Burnaby, Coquitlam, Cranbrook, Hanaimo^ Vancouver, and' the 
B«C. Teachers Federation. Resource Books from Manitoba, Ontario and 
Ottawa ^e listed also with the Ontario Kindergarten ResoVirce Book being 
*most frequently Uention^d. In addition to the kits listed, Dinkmeyer^s . 
Developing Understanding of Self and Others Kit, published by American 
Guidance S^r^i^ic^e Corporation, was written in* . IW^" 

Reference books mentioned were: Widmer, Emily L. , The Critical Years ; 
Allen, Roach V*, j^nguage Experience In Early Childhood ; Lorton, M. , Workjobs . 
Workj obs is most frequently ntentioned. 



Table 2-3 Mean Values* 

" Attitude Towar4 Vays of Fostering^ 
' Languag^e Arts Readiness in the 
Kindergarten 



Ways of Fostering Language Art^ 


1 

Mean * 




Enriching 'the children's language resources 
with a variety of experiences 


1,1 




Providing an environment responsive to each 
chilcl *5 needs 


1.2 , 




Encouraging an interest in speaking and reading 


- 1.2 




tieiping tiie CRiiaren to aeveiop et t ect ive worK naDits 


1» A 


e 4 


. \ = ^ -' ^ 

iiTaxnxn}^ xn v xouax uXsciTXiuxnaL xun anci ocnBUiry iQu luit 

learning skills . * 


1.5 


f. 


A Language Experience Programme based on the oral . * 
language of the class 




g* 


Teaching* sound-letter associations^ prepare children 
fbr reading in the pre-primers 


* 

2.2 


h. 


Teaching the alphabet ^ . 


2.5 


1. 


Teaching sight words before sound-letter 
relationships are taught t 


* 

3.1 


j.. 


Teaching the readiness skills suggested in the reading 
series in which the children will begin formal instruction 


3.2 


k. 


Intensive teact\^ng of skills pre-requisite to reading- * 


"3T3 


1. 


A Readiness Workbook 


' 3.9 



i 



*1. Completely, agree 2. Agree 3. Undecided 4* Disagree 5. Completely disagree 
Dis cussion : . 

The teachers were asked to vha£ extent they agreed or disagreed with 
these statements^ Enriching the children's language resources with a ^riety i 
of experiences (a) and the provision of an environment responsive to ^ach 
child's need' (b), are endorsed by "cfver 97%jof the teachers. More than 95% ' ' ^ 
of the teachers agree that encoardging an interest in speaking and 
reading (c), 'and helping the children to develop effective work habits (d) 
are important facets of ^repartition for the more formal instruction in the 



Language Art^, Thsre is 93% agreement that training in visual discrimination 
(e) should also be included in the Kindergarten curriculum. 

Twenty-Four percent of ths respondents are undecided about the 
inclusion of phe* reading readiness skills which are suggested in the reading 
series in which t||^ children will begin fojcmal instruction. They are equally 
undecided abojat whe^er a sight word approach or phonic method should be 
used in prsssntin^ thsse skills. ' ^ 

Between 40% and 63% disagree to s^me exten^ with t^ching readiness 
skills by any method. Readiness workbooks are completely rejected by 63% 
while think that they should be used. % 

SUMMARY AND CON€HJSIOMS 

The prime reference sources of the British Columbia Kindergarten 
curriculum are tho^e produced in the province. Resource books from other . 
provinces are also used but 1:0 a much lesser extent and are usually purchased 
by individual teachers. 

Few reference books are consulted except *those which are suggested or 
provided by the Department of Education. Similarly, th& Peabody Language 
Kit and the DUSO Kit ar& routinely Applied by Enany school 4i^^^icts. 

^ The teachers indicate by their responses that the curriculum in 
Language Arts in the Kindergarten should be based on th& d&v&lopment of 
language skills through informal contacts with a classroom environment which 
encourages an interest in speaking and reading. 

With ths exceptiGtn bf training in visual discrimination, op!hiions are 
divided on the inclusion of experiences to develop specific skills which could 
be considered basic to readines^ for beginning reading. It is clear' that the 
curriculum in this area of the Language Ai;ts depends upon the philosophy and 
insight of the individual teacher. Ininost cases it appears^to be unrelated 
to the programme of beginning reading in Grade ^Ij since the data indicate 



little cons 
year. 



ideration is S^ven to the specifi^ reading tasks of the following 



\ 



( 
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PART III . THE MATURE AMD QRGAMIZATIQM OF TEACHING PROCEDURES 

In ex'araining teaching procedure?, questions were asked about the 
assignment of children to classes/ the cla^ size» the organization for 
instruction, and the types and frequet^cy of use of professional \^nd para- 
^ professional assistance which are accessible to Kindergarten teachers. 

E * 

Table 2-4 .Percent / ' ' / - . 

Organxzatii^n of' Kindergarten Classes 



Types of assignment to classes 



Percfin^ 



a. 


Half-day for each of two classes 


. ' 74.1% 


b/ 


Half-day for one class ^ ^ 


11.4% 


c. 


Multi-age groaipirig - 


* 8.4% 


d. 


Combined with Grade I (half-day) ^. 


-6.9% 


e/ 


ft 

Open are^' (t^^.^r more classes) 


6.0% 


f. 


Combined with Grkde I (whdle day) 


^i.5% 



Discussion; 



The teachers were asked tV, check the ways in which children were assigned 
to tlaVsrooms* ' ' 

The most popular organizational structure in Kindergartens, is tp , have two ^ 
classes each attending for one h^lf day under the direction of one teacher. There 
are 76 classes wherein the teacher has one class for half-day jg^ssions* - Forty 
respondents indicated that they were| Involved in open area situations of two or 
more classes* . ^ 

There appears tq be some experimentation with combining Kindergarten and 
Grade I children for^alf-day sessions (46 respondents) » in whol^-cjay sessions ^" 



(10 Yespond^nts), and in multi^age grouping (56 respondents), 
Teacher tlomm^nts : . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Teachers indicate that tWy are not in favour of combining Kindergarten 
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children with those in the ^imary Grades and feel that it interferes with 
the full achievement of the goals of the Kindergarten, 

^ Table 2-5 Percent 
' , . Class Size 



Number of Children ' - ^ Percent 

1-15 \ ' . ^ 14/2% 

16-20 " ' 27;o% 

21-^25 ' 39.8% 

, 26-30 ^ ' 10,5% 

31-35^ r ' * , ^ 2:0% 

tfe^e than 35\ - ' 2,4^ 

response ' ' *4*2% 



Discussion: 
— 



Eighty-one percent of the j^^pondents indicate tha't they have 25 or fewer 
children in theii:. Kin^^ffearten classes* A relatively small percentage (10,5%) 
are in the- category which approachesi the maxijQUm number of children allowed by 
the Department^ of Education regulatipns* Twenty-^nine teachers report that they 
have over 31 children per class, 'An equal number of teachers chose not to 
^nswer this , question* * ^ ^ ' 



Table 2-6 Percent 

Organisation for instruction 





V . 




Types of organization 

* 


Percent . 


. 1. 


Assigitmeut to Class 






Heterogeneous, assignment to class 


60,1% 




Homogeneous assignment to class 


12.7% 




Multi-'Sge (family grouping) ^ 


. 12.3% 


2. 


Room Type* ' ' 






Selfrcontained classroom 


80.7% 




Team teaching (more than one teacher) ^ 


11,6% 




Opeh area (more than one class) 
* 


7.8% 


3. 


Within \ciass Organization 


• 




Ability groups 


19.3% 




Individualized 


^47.1% 


; 


Partially individualized \ 


52.4% 




Total class instruction — ^ 


41.6%' 


3. 


Subject Divisions or It\tegrati,on 






Separate subjects 


10 . 7% 




Departmentalized ^ ^ 


1.8% 




Integration of components of the Language Arts 


58.6% • 




Integration of the Language Arts with other areas 


89.2% 



r ' 

Discussion: 



The teachers were asked to check all descriptions which applied to their ' 
class. A profile of instructional organization $hows that the most usual pattern 
is one in which a heterogeneous group is assigned to* a self-contained classroom* 
Instructional procedures include a combination of some degree^of individualization 
and total class instruction. The Language Arts content is integrated with other 
curriculum areas. 

Some fticonsistencies are noted in the percentages claiming "Multi-age 
grouping'^'and "Open areas''^n Table 2-4 and Table 2-5* Thisvcould be caused 
by misinterpretatioij of the' terms: "Multi-age" could mean a range in chrono- 
logical age; "Open area" is applied to 4 vqr;Lety of situations and may^ have 



Been thoughc to apply to the sch 

Table 



^1 rather tl^n the classroom. 

■t 

Mean Values* 

Frequency of Use of Professional 
and/or Para^-prof essional AssTstance. 



— ^ 1 

c . ^ 

Types of Assistance - . , i 


> 


Mean 


a » School nurSe ^ 




2.5 


b. Parent involved occasionally ^ 

c. Older pupils in the school 




3.0 


1 


dt Parent involved on a regular basis 


1 


3.3 


e. Community resource persons 




3?4 


f. Speech therapist 




3.5 


' g. ^ Other te^ahers (assistant or team teacher) 




3.5 


h. Teacher aide 




3.6 . 


Learning assistance class teacher 




3.7 '"^^ 


j. School psychologist ^ 


/ 


3.8 


k. Subject-matter spe^cialists, e.g. Music, Art, 


4.0 



*1. Very frequentfly 2. Often 3. Sometimes 4. Seldom 5. Never 
Discussion; 



The school nurse is the most frequently consulted professional to support 



the work of ^he Kindergarten teact 



Fewer than 10% report frequent con- 



sultatioiv^wJ-th a school psychologist while approximately 15% to 20% indicate 
that, a speech therap^t and a learu^^ng assistance teacher are Available and/ 
^r consulted "Often*' and "Very^ Frequantly". These professionals are *'S'eldom'* 
or *'>lever" consulted by betwe^49% to 50% of the respondents, it appears that 
specialists, in Wusic, Art, and P.E. have lit^tle contact with the Kindergarten 
teachers as ^SX report that they Aever^use their services. 

The occasional involvement df parents and the assistance of older pupils 
in the school are the. most fiaeqiiently mentioned para^professionals ^ 



Teacher Comments : 

— — : ' * 

Additional sources of assistance written in by the teachers included 
the school Principal^ the Resource Centre Personnel^ Dental Health Specialists 
and the School Librarian vtlo was most frequently mentioned^ It would seem 
from the q^^ents made that some of the profesdional resource personnel are ^ 
never us«d~"D^ause they are not available^ 

r ^ 

SUMMARY AKD COMCLUSIONS 1 ^ - ' ' 

~ ^ ■] ■ ■ 

Assignm^t to KiJidergarqen classes favours the traditional two half-day 



classes whether under the guidance of one or two teacher^ per day. This 

could be an administrative dfecision but from the teachers' comments > it 

I 

appears that they are reluctant to introduce different types of assignment^ 
such as combining the Kindergarten and Grade 1. This^ they feel» might 
''require mere formal teaching of the Language Arts and thus lessen the over- 
all effectiveness of the Kindergarten programme. 

This^ attitude is further aggravat^jSd b^the limited availability of 
para-professional assistance to free ths 
without neglecting the rest of the class^ 

Although the class size is not excessive wh^n compared with-^the total 
pictuje^i^f er^rolments in the Elementary School (Table X-4) » smallerft classes 
would i^ncreas^ the number of Kindergarten classes required and result in 
the opportunijtiy to assign children to classrooms on ^ more homogeneous \ I 
basis> thus decreasing the range of language maturity with which a teacher 
must deal^ ' Under these circumstances » other organizational structures might 
be mo]fe ^cceptabX^^ \ 

- ^ The paucity of supportive services of a professional nature such as a 
School Psychologist and a Learning Assistance Class Teacher^ should be a 
matter of some concern when one of the stated purposes of the Kindergarten 

'is to provide for an early observation period to diagnose ^nd correct learning 
problems (Table 2-9» c) , It would seem that it is imperative that Kinder- 
garten H:eachers should have an extensive background of training and experience 
in Child Psychology and in Language Arts especially in the areas of ReadiTag> 
Remedial Reading and ^Speech> iVi order to diagnose and correct the less severe^ 
non-clinical pj:oblems which may be encountered during the Kindergarten year* 



teacher for .small group instruction 



J 



Th9 survey does not provide iniormation regarding the extent of the 
teachers^ training in Child Psychology or Child Development but the 
data show that at least a third of the teaching staff have riot had 
specialized training in Language Arts or associated courses^ 



PART IV . NATURE OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 

Questions in this section examined the types of learning activities 
and frequency of, use. 



Table 2-8 Mean Values 

Frequency of Use of' Selected 
Learning Activities 

»» * 


Learning -activities 


Mean 


a. 


Conversation ' 


la 


b. 


Listening to stories read by the teacher 


la 


c. 


Discussion 


1.1 


d. 


Dramatic play-e.g^ housekeeping centre 


1.2 


e. 


"Reading" picture books . 


1,7 


f . 


Specific lessons in pre-reading skills 


19 ' 


g> 


Specific lessons in llsteiiliig 

; i ' ^ ^ , 
Planning periods . ^ ^ " ^ \ 

^ ^ ; " ' . ' "f.l i 


1.9 


h. 


1.9 


i. 


Dictating stories about a picture to the teache,p i 
Listening to stories told by children " M^'^' 


2.1 




2.1 




Listening to poetry 


2.3 


1. 


DraiQatization (creative drama) > 


2.5 , 


m. 


Specific lessons in vocabulary development 


2.5 , ' 




Listening to stories, told by the teacher 


2.6 


o. 


Puppetry 


2.6 




Experience chart composition^ 
Specific les$ons_jLn speech improvement 


2.8 




3,1 


r * 


Doing simple worksheets '(pr^-reading skills) 


3.3 




Specific printing lessons 


3.4 



Discussi on; 

The teachers were asked to rank the frequency of use of the activities 
on a five-point scale: '*Daily'\ "Weekly"* **Sometime3*\ "Seldom'*/ ahd "Sever". 
Activities offered on a "Daily" basis in 87^ to 96% of the classrooms include 
Items (a) to (d) - - 

4:) -^'^ 
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Children participate in Items (a) to (j) on a "Daily'' or "Meekly"' 
Basis in 57% to 98% o£ the classrooms, ^^ems (fc-) to (p) are ranked in'the 
''Sometimes" category by 37% to 45% o£ hhe respondents. 

It shoijld be noted that Item (j) is used "Daily'^by 39% o£ the teachers- 
and "Sometitaes" by 35%. On Iteto (m) , the "Daily"'and "Sometimes" ratings ^ 
are also very close - 26% ahd 31% respectively/ Approximately 20% o£ the. 
respondents indicate, that these two items (j) and- (m) are part o£ the weekly 
programme. ' , ' ^ . 

Items (q)/ (r)> and (s) a^e "Seldom'" or "Never" used by one-third to 
one-hal£ .o£ ^fehe teachers, ^ , ^ ^ . - , ^ 

Teacher Comments : 

Approximately 15% the- teachers added' Language Arts Activities which * 
they 'iise to the list. These include Films > Ch^T&ai^-Speaking > Cooking, Key 
Words > and Listening Stati^ons. - * 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS . " ^ ' 

In keeping with'the attiti^des expressed regarding the ways t;o foster 

r 

readiness in Language ArtS' ia.the-Kindergarten (Table' 2*-3) > the activities f 
used "Daily" or "Weekly" reflect ^these findings. Although the main . emphasis 
is on Items (a) to (h) > It£m (£j^^ "Specif ic ^ lessons in pre-reading skills^ - 
receives more emphasis thatt one w^u3^ "jexpect ftrom t,he low rating which similar 
^n Part II '^>^^le ,2-3^ Items, (j) and (k)). XX. would seem 




items are given 

th^ readiness skills which'^^orm part,.o£ a. reading series are viewed^with 
fiome suspicion. The £act that baginniTlg. heading approacjies vary in emphasis, 
may make this undifferentiated re^inei^ approach confusing to the children. 
For example^ the use of Key Words whfch^'i^ a sight method might militate 
against learning for those childre?^, ^h9 enter the La nguage Patterns Reading 

Programme , which employs a sound-symbol *dmj-6ach to teaching reading 
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>ART V 



^ LEARHl 



ING OUTCOMES 



, JJie. que,sf^J/>n3 in this section dealt with the importance of general 
reasons for including the Kindergarten year in the learning continuum ^ 
and with the general g&als of the Kindergarten Language Arts Progr^jnme. 
Data on teachers* rankings of specific learning outcomes in an ideal 
programme are presented in the Report Dealing With Goals and these ' 
data will be referred to al50« ' K 

^ ' Table 2-9 Mean Values* 

i^^eral Reasons for Including Kinde^garoen 
in, the School System 



Reasons ^ 


Mean 








a 








the probability of reading success ^ 


1.3 


b. 


To make the transition from home to school less 






traumatic 


1.5 


c. 


To provide for an early observation period to 






diagnose and correct learning problems 


1.7 


d. 


To provide a*f6undation for the Language Arts ^ 


1.8 


e . 


To compensate fdr a deprived environment 


2.0 . ' 


f. 


To improve the chances of success ^n the primary 






grades 


2.1 








g- 


To prcSVide educational instruction for children who 






mature early 


2.5^ 




To make an early effort to involve parents in the ^ 






educational system 


2.6 


i. 


To decrease the learning burden of Grad^ 1 
assuming 'some of .the content usually assigned to 






that grade ■ ^ 






To provide"^ for* a longer time iri school in orolr to 
master the increasing number of. skills and bo3]^ of 






knowledge required 


3.8 



*1. pssential 2. Important 3. Moderate importance 4. Little importance 

5. No importance r ^ ' ' * 

O i 
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Discussion: 
* 

The data show that the majority of Kindergarten teachers feel that Che 
affective outcomes of the Kindergarten experience » (a) > (b) and (e) were of 
major importance. The early identification and correction of learning * 
disabilities (c) coupled with r the development of language skills (d) also 
held high priority. There appears to be greater concern for the compen*- 
satoiry function of the Kindergarten for thl^hild from a deprived environ- 
ment (e) Tsmd-(f) for whatever reason^ than for Che intellectual stimulation 
for the able child(g). ^ , 

Attitudes toward the importance of involving the parents in the education 



oT-JtWair children (h) vary widely\* While 16% feel uliat it is "EssentialV\ 
19>Sj^^^the teachers respond chat Lt is of "Little" or "No importance'** Sixty- 
wo percent of the respondents attach "Important" or "Of moderate Importance" 
jrafnkings to this reason for including the Kindergarten in* the school system, 
s^h^sugge^tion that more time and opportunity be provided to teach con- 
tent earlier (i) and (j)> receives. negative reactions. In each of these ^ 
categories^ 61% of the teachers feel that the presentation and mastery of 
knowledge and skills is of "Little" or "No importance" in the purposes of the 
Kindergarten. Betweei1^21% and 26vt ascribe only "Mcdet:ate importance" to these 
rea^ns . 



Teacher Comments: 



/ 



The teachers are distressed by tite pressures > mainly; by parents^ to i 
provide advanced instruction either in tn^ Kandergarten^ or through the 
transfer of children to Grade I. Most of the teachers feel that all children 
of Kindergarten age, regardless of their maturity, benefit from the informal 
Experiences and activities of the Kindergarten year. 



'r 
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Table 2-10 Mean Values ^ 



iGeneral Goals of the Kindergarten 
* jXanguage Arts Programme. 

' 7' • 



Goals of Kindergarten Language Atts 


*Mean 


a. 


J ^ ^ ^ 
To develop the ability to c^ommunicate with ' \ 
others j express ideas ^ ^ * 


n 

1 • Z 


b. 


To use language as a social tool, i,e.» to^ 

LCI X A XL CC ^rilLl C CI Q X^Jr ^ XXSLCIt 1<V V CL1«'«'- 


■ * ' ' A- 

.* '1-3 


c. 


Tk) develop fluency and naturalness ^f "expression 


1.5 • . 


d. 


To express ideas in an organized fashion 


1.7 


e. 


To develop the ability to name» describe and 
clas'stfy objects common in the environment 


1.8 , 




To form habits of correct usage 


2.0 




To develop the ability to speak distinctly in 
a pleasant *voice with good control of volume 
and tone^ . \ ^ 




h: 


To learn about the language*! e.g.» a^system of 
sounds that conveys meaning only in words and 
sentences^ etc* 


3.0 



, Discuss ion : ^ 



A high proportion of the teachers ,(98%) give *first priority to the 
development of the ability to communicate with others (a) grating this item / 
as' '"fe^sential" .(81%) or "Important" (16%), ^ The second most* important ^- / 
to use language as a social 'tool (b) - *is^ rated as "Essential" by 71% while 
3% of the itespondents consiclered this < outcome ^to be '^05^ moderate 
importance" only. 

The least important outcome lisCed Is "To learn^about the language as a 
system" (h)^. The responses to this outcome jjroduce^ an almost perfect statist 
tical normal curve. It appears that the teachers are more concerned with 
the general goals o^ language development than with the ^specific facets 
which contribute to their attainment, A^rtbugh Item (f) "To*form habits 
of correct usage'* has ^ slightly highen mean value than Item (g), it iS rated 
as being the third leastHimportant outcome listed. All the outcomes* with 
the exception of Item (h) , were judged to be within the "Important" ^or^ 
"Essential" range, 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIOtfS 



The Kindergarten teachers ranked the development of a foundation for 

the Language Arts (Table 2-9) fourth^ in order of importance when con- 

i 

sidering the reasons for including the Kindergarten in the school system* 
They give precedence to the development of a ^positive self -concept > to 
helping the child make an easy transition from home to the sschool environ- 
menti and to the early observation period in which to diagnose and correct 
learning problems. - i - * 

In ranking the goals of the Language Arts'TrOgramme (Table 2-10) the 
ability to communicate fluently with others in a social se^ting^ and to express 
ideas about the environment > are considered more important than the correct^ 
ness and quality of ho^ Kindergarten .children sp^ak. 

Relationship between Rankings of Goals of th e^Pes ent vs^ the Ideal Language 
Arts Programme 



i^JPesent 



Although the gct^s proposed in the ideal programme are more specific tha^ 
those of the" present programme > there are common elements* These includes 
affective gbals » as well as goals of listening^ speaking^ reading^^and to some 
extent > writing , ^ * 

All the sub-skills of these main Language Arts ^Veas are listed in the^, 
"ideal" progcaimne and are endorsed by between .63% an^ 92% of the re^ondents 
who agree that they are "Essential'"-or "Important''- These sub-skills constitute 
the controversial reading rea<iiness skills which are basic to beginning reading. 
Without S'jch learning experiences in the Kindergarten >^ these skilla w5uld have 
to be acquired in tlie first grade* ^ ' 

When ranking the present purposes for including the ICindergirten* in the 
school system* sharing the burden of the first grade through assuming some of 
the content usually assigned to t^^tgrade* was in seventh place on* a con- 
tinuum of eight* Teacher comment expressSd-Mi^ncern for what was thought t\ 
be an increasing tendency for the Kindergarten programme to become a ^atered- 
down version of '*a formal Grade. I p.rogramm^e". I 

An explanaUM^ for tbis, disc repancy mi^ht be that Kindergarten tochers 
Jjiterpreted '"Qecreasing ti^e learning burden at the Grade I level" as meaning 
that formal reading instruction would thus begin in the l^der^arten. Xt 
appears that there is an assumption that all Grade I re^^ng is of a formal 



nature. ^ . # * 

From that data provided in Table 2-3 and Table Z^l ^ and which show- 
high frequency use of specilic lessons in pr^ji^readlng skills and in 
listenings another hypothesis might bfe pose/. It could be that the 
Language Arts sub-skills lisfevd in the ideal progtamme are already part 
of the present Kindergarten progranonet and therefore^ not viewed as 
content usually assigned to Grade X« 

It woul^ seem that the implementation of th@ goals of the ideal 
prog^mnie would not change the natTtif^ of the Kindergarten appreciably. 
A clear statement ^of these goals^ however > would .giy,e.^some~-measure- of 
continuity and coherence to the curricula of the Kindergarten and Grade . 
in British Columbia schools. This need not dictate the curriculum at 
either level but it would provide some consmon expectations*^f the outcomes 
of a Kindergarten programme and assist the teacfiers in curriculum development 

■ . ■ .J 



■'1 



r 
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PART VI. APPLICAlioN OF KNOWLEDGE AMD S'KILLS 



^Questions in this sect^n dealt with the types of group aivi individual 



activities and the materials used to provide practice^ through which to 
foster growth Ip Language Arts skills landxjff^lT'their emphasis in the 
Kindergarten Programme » 



Table 2-11 Mean Value 

^ Frequency of Use of Selected 
Practice Activities 



Selected Practicfe Activities 



a. 
c. 



e . 
f . 

g- 
h, 

i. 

m. 
n, 
o , 

r . 



Free play activities ^ 
Library books (story type) 
Painting 

Music * * 

Housekeeping centre 

Movement^ucation (games > rhythms > dances) 
Modellings crafts 

Language games . ^ ^ ^ 

Sorting and classifying objects 'and materials 
Informational books 

Cookings carpentry > experimenting (science) 
Water play 

i 

Puppet theatre 

Listening post (or similar equipment) 
Commercial Reading games . ^ 

Teacher-prepared* worksheets 
Speech cardjs 



Reading workbooks 



Mean 

l-l 
1.1 • 

1-3 
1.3 . 
1.3 



1.4 ^ 



1.7 
1.9 
1.9 

2,1 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2, .7 
3.7 
3.8 
4.2 
4.7 



Discuss ion: 



The teachers^exe asked to respond to the frequency of use in terms of 
"Daily", "Weekly" /'Frequently", "Occasionally", or "Never". Free play (a), 
Library books (b) , Painting (c) , Music (d) , and a. l^uiekeeping centre )(e) are 
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used ''Daily" in 80% to 96% of the classrooms in the. survey. Of these, 
Free play (a) is judged to h^^the most effective activity and Library 
books (b) the second most effective in assisting in the development of 
,JLanguage Arts skills. 

Movement Vacation (f)' is \ised **Daily** in 68% of the classrooms. 
Twenty percent of the respondents iridicated trhat it was part of ^ the 
weekly programme." ^ 

Hodellj^ng and Crafts Cg) , Language games (h) , and Sorti^pg-and 
classifying obje9ts and materials (i) are t^sed '*Daily" in between 48% and 
.5^ of. the classroom^. Informational books Cj) , Water play (l) >^ and 
LijStening poat (n) are used **Daily" by approximately 40% o^f the' classes. 
%llese items >r^used ''Frequently** or "Occasionally" by between 35% and 
40%'with the Listening post being used less off^n. 
^ Items (p) , (q) J and (r) are seldom used in Kindergarten classes. 

Teacher Comments: 



^ One hundred and thirty eight teat^iers (21%) contributed other - 
activitiea to thfe list. Sand play was mentioned most frequently, but 
Block building, t'uzzles, leacher-inade gamaa Drama , Field tripslaod 
Key words were also, included . These teachers are of the opinion that all 
Kindergarten activities are compl^fcentary to fostering the acquisition-of " 
knowledge , and skills in the ^nguflP^ Arts * 

smmRY m> coNCLuatioHS ■ , ^ ' . * 

The rating of practice activities is consistent with" the view that 
'freedom to use. th^ tradfLtiX)nal activities^ and materials of the Kindergarten 

is preferred over those activities' whi^h ate specifically directed towarc^ the 

^' ' * * 

development of reading skills.' ' ^ 

^he data show a tren^^either to provide acti\>ities on a complete "Daily" 
basis, or else "^Frequently** or "Occasionally*'. 

In at l^^ast 25% of the classrooms, all activities and iaaterials described 
are available every day. From the teachers* commentfi one can infer that in 
many cases unavailability oTf either the materials or the facilities and, space 
inhibits their inclusion in the programme. 

r--. 



In most classes there is a limited uae of worksheets and workbooks. 
Where they are used> it 6eems logical to assume that they might be an 
attempt to meet indivicJual needs and interests. 
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PART VII . EVALUATION OF ATTITUDES, KNOWLEDGE. AND SKILLS 

Questions in this section were directed toward the types and 

' * f 

freqiiency of use of evaluation tjefhniques* Report:ing to par^ats 
was also examined « 
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Table 2*12 Mean Values* 

Type and Frequency of Evaluation 
Techniques 



Evaluation techniques 



a* 
c * 

d. 

e. 
f . 



Anecdotal^ records 

Observation checklists 

Informal inventories of Language skills 

Case studies ) 

Tea<:her-prepared tests 

StaJ^daj:<yrrad tests- 

Readiness workbodk exercises 



Mean 

2.3 
2.5 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 
4:3 



4- 



*1. Almost always 2.. Often 3. Sometimes 4. Rarefy 5. Almost never 
Discussion: 



Anecdotal ^records '(a) are the preferred means of evaluation by 4l% of 
the Kindergarten teachers who use them "Almost always"; 32% use them /'Of ten/ 
'Observation checklists (b) are used "Of teti" ,a^d "Sometimes "\by 67% of the , 
respondents^ '^Language skills are evaluated. "^Imost always")by 25% of /the \ 



teachers; "Often" by 33%, and "Sometimes" by 22% through the use^ of^-informal 
'inventories (c) . ^ . ' ^ * If 

^ . The Evaluation of pOpil 4)rogress tfirough more formal meaue, Le*, 
case studies (d) , and paper and pencil tests *(e) anjd (f)', are/;ised infre- 
quently. Less than 10% of the teachers use them "Almost always" op "Often"/ 
Readiness workbook 'exercises, whic^may or may not be f<^jmaylctivitles, 
do not play a large part in the'^evaluation proce&s* Ratings of' "Sometimes" . 
to '^Almost never" are g^ven^by 89% of the teachers with "Almost never" ' 
accounting for 59% of the responses * ^ 



Day-to-day observation- is mentioi^d frequently" as^the main evaluative 
teclinique with some teachers selecting two children p^r day for detailed 
^bservatioji, Records are ^^pt of Free Play acMvity ^choices* Weekly 

records of strengths and wetnesses are also kept by some of the 

respondents , ' , ' t 

'StaVidardized tests, where used, are Readiness TesW administered at 
the end of the Kindergarten year* ^ _ : — 

Many of the tedchers/feel that evaluation of Kindergarten children 
is inappropriate* Others are of the opinion that the stated goals ,and/or 
the ^urricular recommendations outliaed by the Department of Education are 
too nebulous to evaluate in a systematic fashioni 

Table 2-13 Mean values 

Ways of Reporting to Parents 



Report to parents Mean 

a* Parent - teacher /:onference (special jday) 2.0 

b. " Informal, parent-feacher^ctfnf erences . 2.4 

c. Parent visits to the classroom 2.4 

d. ' Telephone calls j\ ^1 * ^'^ 
e* ^ Prescribed report^ 6aj:d form 2.6, 
X . ' Informal l^tter^^ . ^ 3.1 
g . . ^s^itJsli^ t er s 3 , 1 

Informal parent-^group meetings 3.5 

i. Home visits ^ A*0 



^ 1 ■ ■ 
\ Discussion ; 



\ 



It is evident^hat the teachers use a variety oi means to report to 
parents. Although'Parent-teacher conference (special day) (a) , appears to 
be the most us*ial. contact with' parents , an equal number (42%) employ the 
Prescribed report card form (e) on an "Always" basis* These are countered 
by the 29^ who "Seldom" *'Never" use (e) . Infernal -iJarent-teather con- 
* ferences (b) , Parents visits to the classroom »(c> , and Telephone c^lls (d) 



are u3ed "Always" or ''Often" by 51% to 59% of tlxe teachers with^ 
the latter category accounting for 41% to 45% of the responses* 

Informal*letters (f) and Newsletters (g) appear to be almost equal 
in popular use yet the emphasis differs. Sixty-six percent of the 
teachers use (f) "Often" and "Sometimes" as compared with the 52% who 
use (g)^ •Newsletters (g) are "Never" used by 23% of the respondents* 

' %me visi^ts* (i) are clearly the least-used communication with 
" parent ^* Fort3LJ>ercenj^^xalg r^t^Jihatuthay:. i!Never " ^i&it— the-^chiWreTr^ 
homes/ 27% indicate that they '^'Seldom" do, while 18% "Sqmatimes'' see 
the parents in their homes* 



Teacher Comments: 




Informal discussion with the parents was Host frequently mentioned 

by the 45 teachers who chose to comment* Report cards where used, are 

* 

sent out, three' times per year* In order to further' the communication 

with non-English speaking parents, in some schools interpratars ara 

^ _ * ^ 

calleiv in during conferences* 



/ 



SUMMARY 



ARY MP CONCruSIONS 

/There is no clear-cut picture of evaluation and reporting to parents* 

Teackers do not rely on a single method but use a variety ,of informal 

techniques* ^ Observation is the preferred means of collecting data re--~ "T 

garding the individual pupil's achievement of the goals of the Kindergarten 

If 

Since the teachers' ratings of the outcomes of the Kindergarten * 
Programane give third and fourth priority to the early diagnosis cjf learning 
problems and to providing a foundation for the Language Arts "(Table 2-9), 
it would seem that a more comprehensive, structured evaluati»©n programme 
is Qeeded* This would also provide a firmer base for the Kindergarten 
teacher to have more influence on the promotion of children from Kinder- 
garten to Grade I - a plea which is made very frequently throughout the 
.questionnaire* ^ . * f ' " 



PART VIIX * DEVELOPING THE CURRICULUM AMD ACHIEVING GOALS 
IN TSE KIHPERSARTSN LANGUAGE ARTS t^E^OGRAMME ' 



_^_^_J3«esrt'ions ih this#!ection were directed toward the development o'f 
tK^ Kindergarten/ Curriculum. Thay examined the tlj^oretical bases and 
th^ teachers* perceived n^eeds for successful impiementation^of the 
programme goals. * 



Table 2-14^ Percent ' ' 

Theories Basic to .the 
Kindergarten Programme 



,Gurriculum theorie s * - ■ ■ Percent^ 



a* The Socialization Theory based on the child *s 
^ social behaviour and development (child *s ■ 

interests) 17 .0% 

b. The Developmental Theory based on the 
maturational readiness of the child (self- 
selection and self-pacing) 13.6% 

* \ 

c. The Instructional Theory based on the'* 
selection AND sequencing of subject-matter 

content (Language and sensory-motor, skills) 11.7^ 

\^d* The Transactional Theory based on personal 

^ ' autonomy with reason (Child determines goals 
and procedures) 

e. , A combination of theories * 55,6% 



Discussion : 

An eclectic approach to curriculum development is indicated by 55*6% of 
teachers who seJ,etted Item (e) as the one which most nearly described the 
curriculum in their Kindergarten. Tlie theories which have traditionally 
governed the Kindergarten Curriculum^ Items (^) and (b) are endorsed by 
3G.6J£'of Ihe respondents, while an emphasis on'' instruction > Item (c) which* . 
becam^ ^ controversial issue during the 1960*s is selected by 11.7%, The 
Transactional Theory > item (d)*, which is ba^ic to "Open" Education is 
endorsed by 1.8%* ^ - 



Tea cher f^omments : 
r 



_ _ « 
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'The concept most widely held by the 136 teachers who chose t© comment is ■ 
that the Kindergarten should be a series experiences designed to improve , 
social and personal skills which also heighten the awareness of the environ- 
ment and the relationships among those things of "which it is composed* In 
addition, through an enhanced self-image and aa awakened intellectual interest, 
the way would be paved for the introduction of more formal learning. There 
are a few who firmly reiterate their belief in early instruction as opposed to 
incidental learning thiiough exploration of a prepared environment. 



Table 2-15 Mean values* . 

The Relative Importance of Ways 
to Facilitate the Realization of 
Goals in the Kindergarten 


1 

Ways 


to improve the programme 


Mean 


a^ 


* ■ 

The tot^i number of children assigned to one 
teacher should nevsr exceed fif^y 


1.1 ' 




A wide variety or suitable materials should 
be readily available 


1.3 


c . 


There should be a clear understanding of the 
goals of the Kindergarten among the administra- 
tion, the teachers, and the parents in ^the 
school district ^ 


1.4 


.d. 


Space an^ equipment fo^r activjfe play should be i 
available more frequently 


1.5 




Kindergarten classes shou^..4>e smaller (lower 

pupil-teacher ratio) 

rv ' • - 

Pre-s^rvice teacher preparation should be more 
aptj^opriate to the ta*&k 


1.6 


f . 


1:9 




There should be more in-service and professional 
development activities for the Kindergarten 
teacher * ^ 


2.0 


h. 


The quality of in-service education f)rogrammes 
' should be improved 

* * 


2.1 


i. 


The Revised Curriculum Guide in Language Arts 
should include the Kindergarten in the sequen- 
tial development of the. Language Arts 


2.3 




Xlie Kindergarten Curriculum guide should provide 
more specific information 


2.5 



*1^ Essential 2. Important 3- Modera^Jimportance 4. Little 
importance 5.> No importance^ 



4 



$0. 



Discussion: 



The highest priority is given to the upper limit of the number of children 

■ ^ 

to be assigned to one t&acher (a). Of the respondents^ 89% indicate that It is 
"Essential" that' the limit not exceed 50 children per teacher* 'An additional 7% 
feel that it i,s^an "Important" factor in the achievement in their goals* A lower 
pupil-teacher ratio, Item (e)> seems to.l^e less crucial as 56% selected it as 
"Essential'** It is "Important"^ howlver> to\29% of the^teachers. ' * 

-The availability of a wide variety df majterials to impleipent "the 
programme (b) is considered an "Essential" o^ "Iiqportant" element by 95^ 
of t^e teaOhers» while space and equipment tot active play (d) would help 
to Improve the prograinme_ of Kirtdergartrens in tbe^opinion of $1% of the respondents. 

The provision of more in-service and professional development activities 
(g) is seen to be "Essential" and "Important"*' by 76% while the quality of 
these activities already provided (h) » seems nrojre ^acceptable than the. 
quantity available (65%). Fewer than 3/S view these activities as of "Little" 
or "No Importance"* ^ ^ - . ' 

The understanding' of goals of the Kinder gar teii among all fhose 
concerned with the programme » including parents- and those teachers who will 
hav© the children in tKe-Primary grades,' is considered "Essential" "by 67% 
of the Kindergarten .teachers. Another 26% feel that this item" is "Important". 
; This accpunts for 93% of the teachers responding to the questionnaire, 

the appropriateness of pre-service teachjer ,preparatijpn (fj is 
questioned by 75% of the respondents who feel that it is "Essential" or ' 
"Important" that it ^hould-be more' relevant to the task. 

Curriculum guides receive the least ^mphasis , The Inclusion of the 
^ Kindergarten the sequential developjnent of ' the Language Arts Programme 
(i) is seen as ''Essential" or "Important" by 62% of the teachers^ "Of * 
moderate importance" by 21%^ and of "Little" or. "yo importance" by i^%* 
OvBr half of the respondents indicated it was "Essential" or "Important" 
■to have more specific information in the Kindergarten Curriculum Guide (j)* 
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Teacher Comments t . " ^ 

A perceiveii need for more contact witfT other teachers and for the 
opportunity to play a 4iJore important role-in the continuous- progress of 
the children they teach was expressed. The teachers would like to have 
more influence on the designing of Kindergarten classrooms* More equip- 
ment is required^ especially all the materials which accompany Language Kits. 

SUMMARY AKD COt^CLUSIONS - ' 



The total number of children for which a teacher must assiime ^ 
responsibility is of greater importance than the number of children in any 
one class up to a maximum of 25. As is seen in_ Table 2-5 > in ^ ^ 
approximately 15% of. the Kindergartens in British Columbia the 

enrolment exceeds the 25 .maximum figure, ' ^ 

ft 

The quantity of materials^ equipment and suitable space designed for 
the implementation of the Kindergarten programme > seems equally important^ 
to the majority of the teachers. * 

The question of the appropriateness of teacher preparation could be 
viewed as an ittdication that training institutions such as Faculties of 
Education in the province ^hoiild r,evise thei^ offerings in this teaching y 
area. However ^ as is noted in Table 2-l> 38,6% oi the teachers surveyed^ V 
have taken no courses in Kindergarten Education, In'^^Sdition* 35% have 
no courses in Language Arts, A6,S% have none in Chil(lfens* Literature, 
and 50%.hav« none in Reading, Coupled with their relative inexperience > 
it is not ^surprising that they feel that the preparation for the task leaves 
much to be desired. This would'also account for the stress 'placed on .the 
need for more access to in-^service education. In the light of the infor- 
mation gained from this survey Regarding teacTier-^placement practices; 
Fai:ulties of Education should place more emphasis on this level in the 
initial training of teachers, \ 

The importance attached to the clarification of goals and outcomes 
"^taken^ in conjunction with the expr^s^ed wish' for more contact with other 
teachers could be interpreted to mean that the Kindergarten and its' teacher 
has been, isolated from the rest of the Elementary school. Whether the 
goals -J^ Language Arts shodlj^-be included In a general curriculum bulletfin d;^. 
noc as clearly indic*ated. This could be a reflection of the fear that the 



Kindergarten might ^Ifis^^t s unique function and become a wacered-down 
Grade I* There is evidenc^to support che idea chac more specific 
direction would be welcomed by che majority of Kindergarten ceachers. 



/ 
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PART XX. INTERPRETATXOMS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The following interpretations and implications arise from the 



findings of this part of the, report'! 



1, Since the Kindergarten year is viewed as being very 
important and specialized . with the teacher being 
responsible £or the development of the Kindergarten 
■curriculum^ it is strongly suggested that teaahers with 
appropriate training and auitakle experience should be 
secured for Kindergarten classes^ 

2, Since the current: practice in teacher placement in 
^ Kindergarten classes appears to favour the les^ 

experienced teacher with fewer years of pojJt^secondary 
training* institutions respofisibte for the \^eacher 
education should put greater emphases^on the. Kinder- 
garten in thej^nitial professional traij;ting hf primary 
teachers * ' - , . 

3- Since the pre-service preparation of the Kindergarten 
teacher may be incomplete and teachers in the field 
have expressed a need for further practical ^assistance » 
and since voluntary participation iq workshops and 
non-credit courses is not high> it is suggested that 
School Boards and Districts should provide and schedule 
in-service opj>ortunities as a required part of the^' 
professional development of Kindergarten ^teachers in 
their Districts* 

^* Since a highly-cranked purpose'^of the Kindergarten in 
the school system is to provide an early opportunity 
to diagnose and correct learning problems^ steps should 
be taken to ensure that either the Kir^rgarten teacher 
^ be knowledgeable about thete processes or that adequate 
supporting services be available. Also^ in spite of 
the opinion that all children can benefit from a year 
in Kindergarten^ there appears to be little special 
provision for ^the problems and needs of mature children. 
It is suggested that cdnsideration be given to tho^e 
children for whom less than a full year'in Kindergarten 
is sufficient. - 

Since Kindergarten teachers stroiig^y a^ree that children 
of this age learn befit through active involvement with 
their environment and concrete materials^ eVery effort 
should be made' to provide adequate spaae^ equipment^ 
and materials to facilitate this teaching procedure, 
Also^ since much of the ^acquisition of understandings 
knowledge » and skills depends upon the quality of the 
materials MSeA ^ oomneraial materials should be scruti^ 
nized to evaluate their Contribution to the implemen- 
tation of the goals of the Kindergarten curriculum. . 



\ 



t^^ 



Since t ^^^^if ffprfi^T"^ t o grii ne confusion as to what 
<;tonstitutes readiness skills and which of these can 



be included in the Kindergarten curriculum without 
violating its general goals, it^ is suggested that ^ 
attention be directed to tke'alarifiaation of the 
rote of the Kindergarten in this aspeat^of the 
Language Arts and its function in the total Language 
Arts Frogramne. 

Since Kindergarten teachers prefer to evaluate throOgh 
'informal observation and since assignmant to the next ^ 
level should depend on this assessment, it is de- 
sirable that these informal data, convey 5^eanin| to 
the parent and to the Grade I teacher- It i.B^ suggested^ 
that observation aheaktists should be standardized to - 
aaaormodate the affective goals of the Kindergarten 
and the cognitive goals which are pre^requisite to 
success in Grade I. 

Since the teacher^^ comments indicate a wish to have 
more contact with other teachers > to have more ii\fluence 
on questions concerning their pupils and on education ^ 
in general, it is sugges'ted thht efforts be made to ^ 
incorporate the Kindergarten as fully as possible 
into the whole school system* 

~^ 4 
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CHAPTE^R 3 



It E A D I N G 



READING 



\ 



Corapre'hend and evaluate xdeas> ap{j^ Jkiffj^ i^nd techniques appropriate to 
the mate rials > locate and use information efficient ly> attack new words. 




ABSTRACT ' ^ ^ * , 

Teachers gain ideas for class activities mainly from' colleagues and from 
th^ir own previous experience; grades one and^^lTre^ teachers also use guidebooks 
extensively.^ In general teachers .seem to use the prescribed materials, although 
'^t ^11 three levels they indicated that library books were the most important 
instructional material. , \ , J 

Pupils are usually grouped on the ba^is of reading achievement. Teachers ' 
spend extra time with pupils havihg difficulty* 

I 

Reading 'instruction time averages typically about two hour^ a day in grade 
one but is reduced to about one hour ^a day in grade seven* Teacher directed skill 
lessons and group discussions of stories are the most common reading activities. 

Teacber goals reflect a reasonably balarfced programme with enjoyment listed 
as most important at all. three grade\levelse Reading at the^grade level average 

i-*\£^ only moderate importance 'to most teachers. 

Questioning tli? main strategy .used for checking mastery and application 
of reading 'skills.* Teacher .prepared materials are used more freqjj^ntly than com- 
mercially prepared materials, although more commercial materials are desired* 

Teacher observation and daily pupil performance are the two evaluative tech- 
niques used most often. Pupi-l confidence is the most important evaluative criterion 
Conteat materials, espe^^ially science and social s^tudies, are more difficult for 
pupils to read thanvlibrary books- * 

Teachers indicated that they would like specific reading qutc^mes for each 
grade level and greater freedom of- choice for reading materials. , 



ORGANIZATION OF THE CHAPTER" 



Th 



is chapter is divided into sections corresponding to those used in^^o ^ 



Reading Questionnaire booklet. These sections are as follows:' 

fart-I The Kind and Extent of Learning Experiences 
Part II The Nature and Organization of Teaching Procedures 
Part III the Nature of l Learning Activities 
Part IV Learning Goals in Reading in the Present Programme 

Part.V. ' The Application of Knowledge and Skills*^ 
Part VI Thje Evaluation of *Attitudes> Knowledge and Skills 
Part VII Achieving ehe^Goals of a leading Pr6grainme 



Part VIII Interpretations 



Ithpiications^ 



Sections, I *- ^11 each .consist of questionnaire results presented In table 
form, followtTby bri^f^discussions" of, these results* condensations of ^applicable 
teacher commenfs and a Nummary and conclusions Section. 'Throughout the chapter, 
, questionnaire results ^ relying to, learning .outQpmes will be mentioned. These 
findj^ngs were published* fLn an earlier repoit> Report^ Pealing with Goals . Xhese 
references yill be for t^ piirjiosj^ of ^ont^Sring intended goals with instructional 



practices 



/ 



^ Dept. of Education, Report, Dealing with Goals . 

Department of Education. U?76. ^ 



Victor,ia> B.C. > 
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Part I. THE KIND AND EXTEHT OF LEARNIHG'EXPERIEHCES 



\ 



Questions in this section focussed on the sources of activities^ materials 
used, and the. point of 'view on which the programme is based.. 



.Table 3^-1' Mean Values 

Usefulness of Resources for Planning 











% 
















Or. i 


Or ^ J t 


Gr. 7 


indicate' the usefulness, of the following 
resources as you plan (the day-to-day 
reading activities in your classroom. 




if 




a* 


Ideas from colleagues 


— 2.1 


. 2.0 


2.2 




Activities iri previous yeafs 


2.1 


2,3 


2.3 


c. 


Teachers' guidebooks accompanying 
Reading. Series 


2, 1 


2,1. 


2 9 
f 


d. 


Ideas^ from ia-seryice activities 




2,5 


2,7 


e. 


Materials ftom the district 
Resource Ceatre 


2,6 , 


t 


2.8' ' 




Idtef Books 


2, 7 


2,8 ^ 


'3:0'^ 


g- 


Pupils* suggestions 


-.3,2 " 


3,1 


3.0 . 


" K, 


Professional journals 


* i;2 


/3,i" . 


' 3,5 

1 


' i. 


Ideas from university courses 


3-, 2 


3,4 


3,3 ' - 


j- 


B.C.T.F. Lesson Aids 


• 3.5 


3,4 


3,2 


■ k. 


School district specialists 


3,3 ^ 


3,5 


3, 7 . 


■ U 


B^C/ Language Arts Curriculum Guide 


3,. 6 


3,6 


S.7 


• m. 


A reading programme developed by 
this school 


3,9 

t 


3,9 


3.7 . 


n. 


A reading programme developed l>y 
this district " ^ ^ 


4.0 


* 4^0 — , 
/ / 







Discussion: 



Teachers. were asked to rate ttfe usefulness of^^^ variety of resources as * 
they plan the day-to-day activities in their c l^fSs rooms', '.A five' point scale 'was 
used:' l,/'Host Useful"; 2, "Very Useful"; 3, "»Useful"i 4, "Fairly Useful"; and 
5; "Alitfost No* Use". Teacher^ at all three levels gave the ^highest ratings to 
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(a) "Ideas from Coliea'gues", and (b) ''Activities in previous Years'"* Teachers 
from Grades 1 and 3 included (c) ^ "Teacheits' Guidebooks accompanying the Reading 
Series'* ia this same category. * Not far behind in usefulness were (d) "ideas 
from in-service activities'^ and (e) "Materials from the district Resource Centre"* 
The lowest_j;atings were given to ^(n) "A reading programme developed by this 
district"* and (m) rea^i^g programme developed by this school". About 20% of 
the teachers did not rate these two items at all and the remaind^«gave very low 
ratings to them so it seems likely that^ many schools and/or.. district^ have nop 
yet developed their own reading prograrrimes or at least, not in a form that teachers- 
consciously use for *day-to-day planning, the comparatively low ratings for the 
Curriculum^ Guide (1), Lesson Aids (j), University courses (i)> and School district 
specialists* (k) require further analysis. Is the problem lack of^access - e.g* 
"There are no Lesson Aids in our di^ricl^' or lack of worth* "That University 
course I took didn't help at all This analysis would seem to be particularly 
important for University courses as this training is required before certifica- 
tion/ * , . . ' ^ ■ . 



The low rating that ''Professional journals" received is consistent with 

th^ finding that fewer than 5% of the teachexs reported membership in^organiza- 

1 '\ ' " ^ * ' ^ ' 

.tio,ns that havfe journals* ^ . ' ^ 
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See Chapter, 1 
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Table 3-2 Meaa Values 
^PPN Importance of Instructional Materials 



t 




Cr 1 

f J. 


Gr. i 


br, / 


I 

Indicate the relative importance of each 
' of the f ollowi'ng.iastructiohal materials ' 
to your reaSln^ programme* 








a. 


Library , books . 


1.6 


1,5 


.1.7 


c. 


A prescribed basal Reading Series 
Teacher made materials 


r.7' 


1,9 
.2t 1 ^ 


' , 2,2 

2.5 ~ - 


d. 


Sdpplemental reading skill 
development materials 

Other Reading Series 


2,0 
2.1- 


2,0 - 

• 2.2 


^2,2 


f. 


Books for .individualized instruction 


2, 3 


2.2 


2.2 


g. 


Books related to the content areas * i 


^ 2.4 


" 2,2 


2.5 


h. 


Stories written fey the pupils ^ 
Workbeoks acc<?mESaayiag Ths^ !teading Series 


2.2 


' 2.4 


2.8 • 


i. 


2,5 


- 2.8 


3.4 




B*C.T*F, -Lesson Aids ^ ' 


■ 3.2 ' 


3.3. 


3.2 


k. 


Newspapers and/or magazines 

1 * ' 

« 1 * 


'3,5. 


3.1 

* 


2:6 



D^cussion ; 



\ 




teachers were asked to indicate also the Importance of several tyj^e^^ 
of instructional materials for their reading programmes. A five point scale 
was used: 1> **Essentiaf±" ; '2> "Important**; 3> **0f Moderate Importance"; 
4> "Of Little Importance"; and 5> **0f No Importance*** Teache^rS;- at all* gr^de 
levels indicated that(a) **LibrLry books*' were the mosJ: important ins truc^tional 
materials. .Grade 1 teachers indicated tliat (b) "A prescribed basal Reading 
Se1ries"> ancf (c)**Teacher made materials*' were'as important as (a)' *'Iibrary< books*** 
Grade 3 teachers felt that (b) '*Bafsal^ readers'* were alTOOSt as important as 
{a)'*L^6tAry Books'*^^ 'Grade 7 teachers pcefecred (d) "Supplemental skill develop- 
ment ma^terials*^ as second choice* The relatively low rankings for content 
b^oks (g)> and (k) **N^wspapers and/or magazines** may indicate a lacEc of awareness 
that reading -Skills must be taught for these .materials as well as the 3tory-type 
materials found in basal readers. , Thes# materials are. also 'useful for helping 
the gra'ci^ seven student discover the\world beyond their own immediate experiences, 
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* Teachers were asked to name the reading series and suf^aiementary 
materials- they^ use. The great majority us^ the prescribed marerials\ The 
Language Patterns series (Holt> 'Rinehart £t Winston) appears to be slightly 
more popular than The Canadian treading Development series (Copp^Clark) 'in ^ 
Grade '1 while The Canadian Reading DeveJlppment series seems slightly more 
popular in Grade. 3. S.R.A. kits were -the mqst frequently mentioh^^upple- 
mentary materiali . - *! 

i ' * 

It should be not^d that even though library books are^the most impor- 
tant instructional material^ teachers* rated limproved library services eighth 
in /importance from a list pf fourteen prioritiies for imprlived language arts 
programmes (see Table 1-6)* 1 ^ 



Table 3-3 Percentages 

Reaction to Prescribed Texts 
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/ 



Indicac^ your reaction to the 
following prescribed texts. 

'Off to SchXJOl 
Come Along With Me 
It's Story Time 
Tracing Our Letters^ 
Listening Letters' 
Laughing Letters 
♦Magic^'' Letters 

Adventures With Mac ^ 



Stories of Fun.and Adventure^ 
. Book I 

Stories of and AdventureX 
y Book H , ' ' ' 



j^ings of Wonder 



'^Fiigh^ Near and i^ar 



Texts: 



/ 



Accent on Readlfig 

Favourite Plays for Classroom 
Reading * * ^ * 

Words Qn Wings 

Poems to E'o^^y » 

Novels r * > , 

Word to' Caesar 

A Wrinkle in Time 

Banner In the Sky • 

captain of* ctie Discovery 

Rascal >. 

Big .Redj- 

SeOse and _ Feel£ng *^ 



GRADE 1 

Us^d» 
Success- 
fully 

53.4 • 

49.3* 

50.2 . 

47.3 

53.4 

53.2 

50.5 

48.4 

GRADE 3 



43.2 28.8 
42.2 ' 3^.5 



Usfcd, 

Used t Usedf Not ^ ' Have ■ 
Fair ''Nothing Successv Never 



Results Better 



fuX 



42.4 
"33.3 

GRADE 7 

' 39.4 
10.6 

•8.0 ■ 
11.7 

33.3 

38.0 

46.7 

.9.2. 

40. 1 

39nO 

57.3. - - 



23.5 

26.7 

25.6 

23.8 

26.0- 

25.6 

22.4 

15-6 



24.3 
20.3 



34.0 
28.6 ' 

24.2. 
32.2 ' 

20.2 
26.5^ 
28.2 
23. 7 ' 
31,9. • 
30.:^ ' ' 
27^5 ' 

■ (kj 



8.1 
9.5 
7.2 
'3.8 
7.0 
6.1 
4.8 
2.9 



10.4 

9.9 

4.5 
5.2 



12.4 

^ 7.7. 
6.1 

12.9 
8.0 
8.7 
7.3 



^.0 
1.8 
2.0 
3.2 
2. 7 
2.7 
2., 3 
1.8 



8.8 

9.5 
15.2 

'7;o 

7.7 
U.l 
15.8 



2-5 



2-2 



8.2 



>.4 



3.5 ^ ^1.7 
5.5 . 18.6 



11.7 3.5 
19.9. ' ,'*%6 

15.7...... *8.-7 

19.0 7.7 



4.2 
22.5 

30.0 
'17,1 



6.1 

3.5 
- 1.2 
15.3 
1.4 
2.1 
1.6 



18.8 
16.0 
■1Q.8 
26.8 
11.0 
11,3 
0.9 



No 



Used Response 



4.1 
4.8 
5.4 
6.8," 
3.8 
4-8^ 
9.0 
15. 4 



6.9 

6.7 

i3.6 
17.1 



7.0 
8.7 

13.4 
12^2 

9.2 
'8.2 

7.0 
12.2 
.7/5 

8.2 

'5.4 



Discussion : 

A five p^>int scale (1 - **Used, successfully'*; 2 - *'Used> with fair 

results**; 3 - **Used> nothing better"; 4 - "Used> not successfully"; and 

5 - '*Have never used"), measured- the reaction of the teachers to the pre- 

^ scribed reading texts and novels. The great^majority of the teachers 

indicated they have u5ed all of the prescribed materials at one''time or t 

another. _ GrAde 1 teachers appear to be more satisfied with the materials 

th^n the Gtade 3 or Grade 7 teachers^ Approximately 50% of the , Grade 1 * 

teachers responded **Used> succe^sfully*'^for each of . tThe v^^ders listed. 

The corresponding figure for Grade 3 was 40%. Gr'ade. 7 icasponses showed a 

wide rafige; 57% indicated *'Used> suc^lessf uliy" for Sense and Feeling ^k) > 

but only 8% made th^ same claim for Words on Winas (c)-- Grade 7 teachers 

do not report much success with Words on Win^s >^^ci^ft^^aia ^f the Discovery /- 

{"[ « 

FavQ-urite Plays for Classroom Reading or Poem^ t;o Enjoy . Re-examination 
of the use of these particular items is needed. Either more suitable 
materials should be provided or more suitable methods of using those materials 
should be made available to Grade 7 teachers. (Note: Chapter 5> ^'Children^s 
Literature'^ contains further comments regarding the six^tiovels listed. See 
' Table 5^-3 and the accompanying discussion.) ^ 




Table 3-4 Percentages 

Source of Word-*Recognition* Programme 



Check.the source(s) of the Word-^recogni- 
tion programme used in your classroom* 

a. As outlined in the reading series 
^eing used 

b* As outlined in a supplementary ^ 
reading series ^ ^ 

c* A_ special phonics series 

d< A programme developed by a committee ^ 
of' educators in the district 

e< A programme developed by the teachers in 

the school % * 
* * 

f , A programme developed by yourself from, a 
variety of sources 

g. As outlined in the BX, Language Arts* 
Currxculu^jQ Guide ' ^ 



Percent yes 



Gr.l 


Gr.3 


^ Gr,7 








84,8 


81,1 


^ 45I1 




- _ 33,7' 


23'. 2 


" 3'2 ' 


38,2 


.8.7* 


3,2 


3,5 


* 

2,1 


5,9 


' 5,V 


8:0 


72.2 
2a, 3 


66,3 

V 

28.5; 


69.0 
23.5 


■zy 







Discussion : - " - , 

A**varxety of sources tor the word-recognitiQn programme was listed and 
^teachers were asked to indicate which they used. The pefcentage^ equal more'' 
than 100 as ther& were multiple responses* The most common source for grades 1 
-and 3 was "As outlined in the reading series being used'* (a), followed by **A 
programme developed by yourself ^,rom a, variety o£ sources** (f ) , Grade 7 t'^achers 
reversed this pattern. The response rate for the school or district programme- 
was low; this is consistent with' the' lack of Itfcal curricula%ientioned earlier- 
(see Table 3-1), . * . ^ 
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Table 3-5 Mean Values 

Attitude Toward Statements 



Attitudes 


Gr.l 


Gr.3 


Gr.7 


a. 


There is no one sysVem of teaching^ 
phonics chat is significantly better 
than anv other s'^^tem* 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


b, 


Reading systems which are based on 
phonics are superior to those which 
stress meaning » 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 




Current revisions of basal reading 
series such as Ginn and Curriculum 
r ujjiiua L xuii ocri-co anuw on caxr±j.cr oiiu 
more intensive- emphasis on phonics in- 
struction. 


2,6 ' 


2.6 


2 8 

1 


d. 


The ef f er t 1 venecQ q£ a r^adinfi Dro&ramme 
is dependent upon the approach and ex- 
tent of its phonics programme 


> 2,2 


2.5 ^ 


2,7 




Phonics is just one of several basic 
word rec6gnit ion techniques* 


2,1 * 


2. a 


4 

2.1 

t 




Ptjor readers benefit more from^a strong 
emphasis on word^-recognition skills 
thaA froA any other type of programme. 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


( 


The role of the intermediate grades is 

to ensure the development of comprehension 

skills, ' , * * 


2.5 


2.4 


2.1 


h. 


Reading for details must* be well*- i 
developed before pupils are expectedjSiX ^ 
to read critically, \ 


2.2 


2.2 


2.2 




Oral reading should be a part of all 
teacher-directed reading lessons, 


, 2.8 


2.8 


3.0 




Extensive .silent re'ading is essential 
for reading skill development, 

> 


^ 2.0' 


1'9 


1.8 

- i 



Discussion : , ^ ^ 

A series of statements was included In an attempt to measurie the points 
of view of teachers on a number of issues* ^WliiXe Isjean scores Incficate mdiLd' 
agreement for these statements^ the distributions for each item show ciauch- disagree- 
ment among teachers. Teachers at allil^|tels were split on the issue of phonics vs. 
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inearu.ng approach, bat tended to suppo^^t the idea that a progtanime^s effectiveness 
depends on a phonics component 1^5 and .then were undecided about the most effec- 
tive remedial treatment (f)- ' The role of oral reading (i) is unclear, but silent 
reading (j) is generally supp6tte*d. Many teachers were undecided about statement y 
which' may indicate a lac( ^o f^ information about available materials or lack of 
ev^alii^tion of them. , * 

Teacher Comro^nts: 



^ ThrougtiotJt the c6mments, offered with, regard to the teaching and uses of 

reading at all three levels, tThere runs a theme of recognition of vast differences 
between pupils in ability and attitude* This disparity; already noted by kinder- 
garten teachers in their remarks^ is obvious on entry Xo grade <^e and, although 
a majority of pupils may m^sk many of their differences by reaching a minimum 
standard, of achievement, the divergence between those who have difficulties and 
'those who a^e able to cope seem s t o become ever wider, so that teachers of Grade* 
Three are. found to be ei^pressiOg misgiving about the overall effectiveness of' 
programmes, while h principal concern of grade'^ seven teachers, according to their 
remark?, is how to ^reconcile the vast range of ability which they encounter with 
the he^vy d^^ds of a pre-secondary course-load which^would appear to havk been 

predicated upon the assumption that most pupils would, by this tame,. have acquired 

t 

* language skills which were adequate to the -tasks, particularly in reading. 

\ • . ^ ■ 

Grade one teachers commented'on the individual , needs of pupils. Small 

classes were seen as the best method of dealing wi'th individual differences; some 

felt that class size would not be reduced signi^f icantly and so wanted more aides 

/ 

provided. One group requested additional learning assistance services while a 

'I 

(Similar nuniber felt that ^ specialiat-HItitervention at this beginning level aggra- 



vated problems* 




Oral language was seen as the basis for developing reading and writing 
skills. Phonics was seen as the prime concern for beginning reading.* Class- 
wide reading programmes ^re favour*! in the comments thougl^ some reported 
grou^ng after an inftiai. periqd. ^I^peated requests were made for small ^t-- 
triictive reading books, of 'high inCfirest but low difficulty, and with a wide 
variety of stories and subject matter." ' 
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Grade three teachers expressed concern for the overall effectivenea«*of 
thK programmes. Available books seem to lack interesL* They echoed the grade 
one teachers' request for more supplemental material of high interest and also 
materials appropriate to children from other cultures. A strong plea was made 
to avoid *split-gra4e classes^ 

^ 

*An eclectic method of teaching was supported by the grade three teachers* 
comments* The major aspect of Leaching reading is a search for meaning though 
analytical techniques were reported helpful* The development of pupil interest 
is seen as paramount^ though feedback to help pitpils understand the reading 
process iS')also stressed* Teachers should help those Jiaving^dif f iculty while 
auxiliaries assist more able pupils. ^ ^ 

Orade^ seven teachers do not seem to see kheir role as orovidln^ i&^vert, 
formal reading instruction but rather to, provide the opportunity -for pupils 
to read according to their comments* The need for higtf interest^ low dif- 
fLCulty material was repeated* Substantial remedial help was requested through both 
changing the types coursework and the addition of specialists* The 
wide divergence among individual pupils was compounded by heavy course loa^ ' 
(which some compared with the lighter load of the ^condary teacher) * Reading 
.is seen as gaining information from a variety of materials* Many admitted a 
lack of detailed information regarding reading methodology, though there was 
some acquaintance yith phonics which was seen as helpful to the poor reader 
but inhibiting to a reader searching for subject matter information in other 
studies. r^<\ 

The following materials were listed as being in use in addition 
to the prescribed materials: . ^ ^ 

Grade 'One 

Ga^e " Language Experience Readi-ns Pro?;raii^ 
Jusu ror Me ;ievel 2k) ?or Me (2B) . , 

Follow Me (level 3) 

Author^: Thorn> Elizabeth; McCreary - Juha^z, Anner 
Smiths Audrey C; Munroe, K*D., Richmond, 
Irene* 

W*J* Gage Limited^ Toronto, 1970/^ . 



Glnn Integrated lani^uage prograni: level one * 

Pre-primer two (and three) - ^rtha Kambeits * 

Toronto,. Glnn (1968-69). , 
Levels two and three (Up The Beanstalk and Rockets Aw*ay) 
also by Martha Kambeitz*-- 

Level 4 - All About Me - by Bernadette Bouchard 

S.R.A. Reading Lab . / ' 

Teacher's handbook by Don H, Parker 
Reading lab collaborators; # Emily Tuttle 

■ Chicago; Science Researctt Associates (i960), 
Glnn Reading 360 ' ^ 

Level (1) Learning about Sounds and Letters by ^ 
Theodore Clymer, ' ' ^ • ^ . . 

(2) My Sound and Workbook by 

Theodore Clymer, Thomas C, Barrett. 

Ginn and Company, Boston; 1969, i 
(3y A Duck Is A Duck . , 

' ' (4) Helicopters and Gingerbread by 
Theodore Clymer , ^Billie Parr, 

NeTson (Scott-Fojresman ) 

Open Highways^ . Book 4 (Curriculum Foundation Series^ 
guidebook by Marion Monroe (a^jj^^ffthers) 

Chicago: Scott, -Foresman, 1965, 

Gage Curriculum Fomidatlon ^ 

Streets And Roads by William S, ^ray, f 

Basic Readers - Curriculum Foundation Series/ 
A revision^of the Elson-Gray Basic Readers, 

^ J,. Gage Company^ Limited* Toronto 

Individual Reading From Scholastic Reaching Out , 

(Primary level \ and II). 

General coordinator: Priscilla Lynch 

Copyright 1972 by Scholastic Magazines inc, ^ ' 

Scholastic Book Services, A division of Scholastic 

Magazines , / 

Richmond Hill> Ontario, 
Miscellaneous M^fteytals. 

Puppets . ^ * ^ 

Charts * ^ ^ 

Workbooks , ' ^ * v ^ 

Books brought by pupils 

Children's magaaine&>^ Sk! * - 

Books i-; ' 

Audio/visual deviceis 
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Grade Three 



Gage : 



Follow Me (level 3) ^ 
Out And At/ay; (lAveL*4)^ 
Fly^flfi Free^ (level 5) . 

Authors; of Language Experience Reading P,rograin 

Thom>i Elizabeth; McCreary-Juhas2> Anne; 
Smith* Audrey C, , Mtinroe> K.D.> RichmPnd/ 
M. Irene. 

W.J* Gage bimited> Toronto^ 1975* 

Nelson -(Scott-Foresman ) -Curriculom Foundation Series* 

Open Highuays> book 5.* Guidebook by Marion ^ 
Monroe (and others)* Chicago. Scott- Foresman. 1965, 



Nelson 

Funny Surprises (level 1) 

Kittens and Bears'd) ' 

Pets and Puppets (1) ^ 

The Toy-box (2) 

Mr. Whiskers (3) 

Aathors; Editor^jn-chief John Mclnnes 
Assot:* Editors: Margaret Belfry 
' ^ * Althea Collins 

Margaret Gerrard 

Johq Ryckman y ^ * * 

Thcaas Nelson & Sons (Canada) Limited* Don Mills, Ontario. 1970. 

Ginn Integrat-e5 Language Program , (level 3^ ^ * ' 

^ Rockets AVay by Martha Kambeitz and Denise Burns. 
Gitjn and Company, Toronto^ r968. ^ 

* Pis tar Reading I> IX, IH part of Distar Instructional 
Sxs'te^ij.^^^^^^i^tar Reading III developed by Siefried ■ ^ 
fengelmann arl^. Susan Steanjs, - ^ 

5,?v.A. Don Mills> Ontario; 1973. - * 

Dent '^ Ihe Canadian Herltagjf^eaders 

' -Ha ppy tlighvaj^ (A)^:> General Editor; ' ^ . " ' 
* ' F. Henry Jofmson . ■ " ' ' s 

J.M, Dent & Sons (Canada) Limited, . - ' 
'Toronto: Vancouver 1962. - * 



^0 ^ 



Reader's Digest Readiag Skill Builder 

Prepared by *Guy W. Witgner 

Gladys L. Persons 

Lillian A, Wilcox ^ . ' ' 

The Reader's Digest Educational Service, Inc ♦ , 
' Plea^santville, hew York - 195L* ^ - 

■ . . ^- ■ ' 

Lippincott Basic Keadig^ Series - Grade "3 - Reader 3-1,3-2. 

Lippincott Basic Reading b'y ^ ^ :* 

* ^ ' Glenn McCracken and Charles C. Walcutt, 
J\B* Lippincott Company Hew York; 1964. 

Bank Street Readers 

Revised edition by Bank Street , College of Education (gr,l-3) 
Macmillan 1972-^73* ^ ' ^ ' 



Random House - J^andom House Reading Program- 
General Editor; Roebuck* Flora N.^ ' ■ , 
Raniipm House: New York; (1969 by Random House School and Library Servic 



S.R.A. 



Reading L^b. 



Teacher *s Handbook by Don H. Parker \ 
Rdg. Lab* dollatorator: . Eiaily Tuttle^. ' - . 
Chicagoi Science Research Associates (1960). 

Merrill iknguistic readers ; reader i-6 
Edited^: Charles C. Fries * , 

Columbus* Charles 'E. Merrill Books 1966. 

Phonics l9 ^Fun Louis Krane * . - ► ' " 

A Bigj Big Man pre-primer l*l,i6>'In the Tent pre-prii*w:, 2, 1,20> 

A Mule On A Kite pre-primer '3* ' , ' _ 

Modern Curriculum Pres$> C^lev^and. . > * * 

Sullivan Aseociatea > 

Programmed Readings book 1--2. - '. . ' ~ " - 

Twenty-one series 1*^3 » by Cynthia Dee Buchanan. ^ - j-^^ 
New York': McGraw-Hill", 1963. 

Scholastic Books * ■ , " - 

Individualized Read^irtg from Scholastic (feachjsr^s guide 

by PrlscxLLa Lynch . * - 

Copyright 196'9 by Scholastic Mag^azines Inc. , Ricjjmond Hill, Ontario. 

Coii^plete reading proigram Grades 1,2,3- ' 

Reaching Higher: Grade 3^ ( ^ ' . 

Scnolasti'c Book Services, Richmond Hll'l, Ontario. 
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' Dr. Stott Kits : Pcogcammed teadxag Kit 2 ' - * 

Developed by B.H, Stott 
- pt%e Educatioaal PubXisl^ers 1970\ 

Satelli,te Readers : A Language' Patterns Book 
e.g. Captain bla<f by Dulce Gould 

Woodland Gnomes by Antonie Belcher '* - ^ 

^ General editor: Drt ■ Joha R» Linn; *Ho4t Rinehart> Wxns^n 
Toronto/Montr^^l 1971» ' - * \ 

Reading and Thlnklnj^ Skills ^ */ ' 

Reading and Thinking Educreative Systems. 
Carabiridge Reading Work-a-texts gr. 1-6, 

Slingerland, Beth H. Multi-Sensory Approagji t3^ , ^ ^ 

Language Arts for Specific Lan^ua^e Disability in Children 

Educators Publishing Service$> Cambridge, 1969-7,i, 



Miscellat(e ous Materials 

Flash cards , - ^ 

^ Phonics workbooks 

Word puzzles * 
-^ctivity cards ^ * , ^ 

T^es,and f ilmstrips' ' ^' ^ ^ 

Duplic^ed skill exercises ' , 



Grade Seven 
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' EfffiliatyThrough Experience by C*A* Nelson and ir,E< Nelso 
Toronto, Copp Clark, 1968,* ^ ^ 

Broad Horizons (6) 
^ General Editor: Fr^Herlry^ Jq^inson 
j/m. Dent^&Soas (Canada) -Lifted Toronto, 1963. 

- S.R. A. Reading Lab > ' ^ ^ ^ 

Teacher's handbook by Don H; Parker' 

Reading Lab Collaborators: Emily. Tuttle 
Chicago:' Science Research Assoc, ^^960. 

Curriculum Foundation Series - Nelson (Scott-Foresman) , 
> Book^,6, Open Highways Guidebook^'by Marion, Monroe h other 
Chig,ago : Scott,, Foresman, 1966, \ 




Reader's Digest Skill-Sunders . * 

/ Prepared by: Guy U.^Wagner 

Gladys L.^ Persons 
/ William A, Wilcox ^ , \ 

The Reader's Dig^t ^(^ca clonal ServaEfe. Xnc'^ , * 
Plea^ntville/ New' 'Sfork 1951, " ' ' 

Reach For Stars 'bv Ovlda McInto,sh 
Toronto: Ginn 1965.* 

(Caoadia^Ginn basic readers)-. ... 

/ Be A Setcer Reader ^ ^ 

Book one through six by: N*ila Ban^^n Smith ^ " * » 
Scarborough, Ontario; Prentice-Hall of Canada, 1974. 

GrowcJi Reafdin^ Skills . ' \ 

. * . * 

Scholast;ic' Books - Avai^lable for grades 7 -.12 in 

Juni<fr Classes mythology, poetry^ short-stories and 
anthologies etc, ■ ' 

^ Scholastic Bootc Services, Rtichmond Hill, .Ontario. 

Cbntroiled Reader .-Vocabulary programmed instajuctiori 
'by Stanford^ Taylor, Helen Frackenpohl, members of 
EducMional Developmental^ Laboratories., subsidiary .of 
. ^cGraVnill, Huntington, jif^.Y, 1968^1969. * 
t . ' ■ ' ' * 



Wordly Wise<^{£.D.L . ) 



Misce^tlansotis Jlaterials 
Novels 

Comic booics . ' 



■SyMMARY'AND CONCLUSIONS 



^ , Teachers indicated that tbey use the tnaterials prescribed. The^^enerally 
receive ideas frqm their previous experiences in the classroom or from colleagues; 

^ primary^Teachers also make ' extertsive use of The Reading Series guidebebks. 

- ^teachers pf grades one and three feel that library booksj.a basal Reading Series 
and teache^^made materials are the most iii5)ortant instructional materials^ while 
^ade seven teachers prefer library books and supplemental sjcill materials* The 
word recognition programme is developed by the individual teacheiss^but Vel^i^s 
heavily on the basal reading series. '\ - 

• . , . C : 

While a ^decentralized qucriculum has been* fiiscussed for sope time/ few 
schools or districts appear to h^ve developed reading "curricula (see Tables 3-1 

and 3-4) J although individual teachers develop a curriculum as they mqdify and 
adapt ideas from several sources. ' ^ ; 



The role of university courses, district specialists. The Curriculum Guide 
B.C.T.F. Lesson Aids need clarification and evaluation (see Table 3-1) • Several 
of the grade seven ^materifels require re-evaluation (see Table S-TJ) / ^ 
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Bart .II THE NATURE -MP ORGANIZATION OF TEACHING PROCEDURES 



Table 3-^6 Hean ^Values ^ 
Atti'tudJ^Toward Statements 



In order to cope with the wide range of 
achiavement in a class, the teachei'should; 

a. Spend extra time with pupils having 
^ difficulty ^ * ' ' _ 

Group ptiplls on the basis of reading 
^ Achievement 

c. Have the better readers the class 
.help those having difficulty 

d. Provide di£ferent experiences for 
each pupil ^ 

e. Have para^^rq£ession'als , 'e.g. teachei;^. ' 
aids, help those havijig difficulty 

Ex/^ct 'less progress frotn^pupiis 
having difficulty 



g', tlaVe pupils- choose their, owfi reading 
* material . • ■ ^ 

h* Spetfd'less tij^i instructing the Eiore 
' 5ble pu^ij^s ' ' ' 

.i. Send the ^fetter readers to a higher 
gra4^^or 'read^.ng,^ 




Gr.l 


Gr.3 


Gr.7 




■ - S 


* 




' \ 
1.1 




1.9 


\~ i.8 


. '■ 2.1 ' 




■ 2j 


•2.3 


'2,4 . 
. lA* 


^ . 2.5 


2.5. 

♦ 


■ 2.6 


■ . 2.9, ' 




. 2.9 


.2.8 


' 2.7. 




. . 3.4 


3.'3 


'3,7 


3..6- 


3.6 :. 




Discussion: 



JPupil diversity is a facy;^f life in elementary^ classr^^ns . ^ Teachers wey^ \^ 
^asked to react to several' methods of coping with tbe ^ide range of achievement iix 
a cias^ A f^^poiyt scale ftom 1 - "Strongly -Agree'' ^to 5 - "Strongly Disagre^*'\ 
'u^ used. ''Teachers favor "Spfend extra 4:ime with pupils having difficulty" (a), ' ^ 
and "Group' pupila on the- b^is of reading achievement" p)) . . Agreement' w^h state- 
ment (aX ^d disa^eemeut with^statement (h) would seem cgntradictory . ■ It! is not 
cle^r tJow one is accomplished without the oth^r. - Teachers gene^rally disagree ^Jith 
sending^ good ^readers to higher grade (i). In-class, tutoring {tf received slightly* 



more support than the .use of paraprofessiouals (e)* Few of the, teachers were 
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Undecided" about ^expectxng less from pupils having difficulty, (fX but ^out* 
equal nujnbers respondecj "Agree" and "Disagree'^ making the group mean ■ approach 
"jUndegided" even though individuaj. teachers are^ not uadecided. Overall^ ftow^er> 
there is^no clear preference on tljis point. ' ^ ' 



/ 



^able 3-7 f Mean Values 

, \ ' Word-Recognition Organization 
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Lesson Organization: - . 


. Gr. 


1 


Gr. 


3 


— ) — 

Gr.7 


a. 


Grqfxip Wessons a§ part of ttie regular 
reading period direct'ed ttie teacher 


1 


7 


1 


8 


■ 2 6 




As the need arises on an individual 
basis , - , " 


2'. 


0 


( • 

2. 


0 


2.2 


c: 


Asr part of ttie spelling programme ^ ^ ^ 


^ 2' 


7' 


.2. 


1. 




a. 


Group lessens on a special needs basis > 
e,g, in- prder to. undertake a special 
project^ . ' ' ' 


. 2. 


6 


2. 


5 


2.8 


■ e. 


Grfiup lessons in a separate period 
designed* to teach word'r^cognitioh 
skiUs . ' ^ 


2. 


5 


. 2. 


8 


{ 

3,2 




Group' lessons on a remedial basis 


2. 


7 


2. 


8 


3,2 




To the class as a whole 


2. 


8 


"2. 


8' 


2,8 



Discussion^ ^ - 

Tha word recognition programme in Grade 1 is^. organized primarily around" 
group lessons (^) > with ^tra help ior individuals as th^ need arises (b) . The 
Grade 3 programme also uses group Tessons (a) > with individual help (l?) > and It als 
makes , reading a part of the spelling programme (c). In Grade 7"the word recognitio 
prog3^amme is, built into spelling (c) > with"^ Individual help provided as needed (b). 
The tford-ireco^ition'' programme shifts 'its emphasis from- intake treading) to 
outplit (spelling)- as pupils move through the grades.- 

steadier Gdinments: ' - ' 



''As indicated in Part 1* teacher commenEs from all tzhree levels rLndicated 
concern for thE wide t^nge of pupil acliievem&nf aftcj an -underlying frustraDion in* 
not being able to adequately deal with this phenomenon. There 13 some indica- 
tion that more attentiofi is »focussed on those students having difficulty while 
S less attent:io£i is given to those who^ seem to be getting along* ^ 
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SUMMARY. Ai!l» CONCLUSIONS - ^ , . ' ^ ^ ' 

Teachers generally organize Chelr reading programiftes so they can provide 
extra help for students having difficulty and group students on the basis of 
^ reading achieveinent . The word-r&cognition -programme changes from a reading to 
a spelling emphasis thro^Li^h the graces. Research has shown clearly the hajrmfuX 

* attitudinal* effects of permanent groups based on reading achievement, and the 

^ ' 1 

dubious achievement gains made -with such grouping. This information does not 

seem to be available to teachers or else alternate organizational, strategies 

are i^ot known or can not be. used for some reason* . ^ 



The mixed response as to whether or not pupils should choose their own reading 

material (Table 3-6) was unexpected; an earlier report had indicated that pupil 

selection of reading material was "lmportant^\ at all three ^grade levels^ This * 

apparent jliacrepancy may have resulted because the item did n9t specify if 

students should sometimes have ttije opportunity to choose their own reading 

material or if they should always choose their own reading material . The 

evidence from^ther sources clearly indicates that teacher guided self-selection, 

of recreational reading matetials increases, students reading enjoyment and 

should tlterefore be included in the reading 'programme* Instructional materials, 
*" * ^ ^ ' " 

however* are more effective when 'chosen bythe teacher.' 



David Russell and Henry Rea/*'Resea^cjx on "teaclJing Teafling'* in N.L. Gage ,(Ed.) 
Handbook of Rescarch'^on TeachiTig . Chicago: Rand McNally> '1963. 
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Paxt HI THE WATURE OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



V This §ection is cooc^tned w^th the nature of leaJTHing actfvities used 
and their frequency and duration.' , ^ - 

Table 3-8 Percentages ^ W , 
N Weekl*y Reading Instriictio^^ime 



± 



Instructional Timie per Week: 

a. One hour or less 
b> One - three hours, 
c'.- Three - six hours * 
d. Six -« nine hours 

Ten or more hours ^ 
f. No response- 



Percent responding 
Gr.l Gr.3 Gr.7 



■ k 



2.5 
3.6 
5.0 



J.I ■ 41.2 Y 
.7 32.5 ' 



'1.1. 



2.5 
2.7 
19.1 
41. 

32.5 
2.0' 



4.0 
19.7 
5*3.1 
,17.1 
4.0 
2.1 



Discussion: 



The amount of reading instruction^^time 'decreases at higher grade levels* 
About 60% of the Gtaoe 1 teache^rs indicat^ that their reading Instruction period 
averages ^two hours or mo^re ^each\day; about AOS of the Grade 3»teachers irilficateci 
biial their daily reading period is abput one hour 3nd a hal£; while about 50% of 
TTr^de 7 teachers dndicatred an average daily reading instruction peri-od of about 
one hour. 



T^ble 3-9 Percentages ' 

rd-RecogniCion ytctivicies 

4 



Approximately hov^^ach reading 
Instraction time is spenlSyin these 
activities connected with^ord- 
recognition skills^ . " j " 



Instruction by the teacher 
More than one-half 
One^half 
One^ third' 
One-'quarter 
SLess than one-q^rter 
No response 

Work books 



Self^selected' learning materials 
" More than one-half 
One-h^l£ ' ^ 

One-third ' " 

- One-quarter 

Less than one-quarter 
No response ' 



Grade 
I 



Gr. 



de 



Gfade 
7 



19.2 
30.5 
28.3 
13.1 
2.9 
5.9- 



13.2 
24.8 
28.0 
19.1 

6.5_ 



6.3 
17.6 
23, 5^ 
23.7 
- 17.8 
11.0 



More than one-half 




5.2 


"3.7 


3.8 


One^tjalf 




13.1^ 


12.4 


• . 8.9 


T)ne- third 

y 


21.9 


20. '6 


14.8 


One-quarter 




' 19.5 


19.4 


.,14.8 


Less than one-quarter 




2-9 .'9 


32.3 " 


• 39.-^ 


No response , v 




' 10.4 


11.7/ 


18.5 



6.1 
15.2 
22.2 
22.9' 
25.3 

8.4 



7.2 
-8.7 
16.6' 
28.5 



t 



3.8 
6.3 
12.9 
19.5 
40'.1 
17.4 



discussion; 



Teachers we.re asked to indicate how much of the reading instructional time 
was used for selected vifird feoognition activities. Unfortunately^ ''lielated 



prd f( 

1 
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Teacher-prepared Materials'* was omitted from this section in error. The 
responses show that word-recognition activities occupy a decreasing proportion 
oi 'tiltte^s grade level increases* As the total reading time also d^^^ased with 
grade level> the ^jnount of time for word-recognition activities is dramatically 
reduced as "grade ^level increases* 



. Some g^eral comments are possible^bout teacher prepared materials. A 
^'majority of teachers at all three levels indicated that they develop their word 
recognition programme from several sources (Table 3-4), To do so, they would ♦ 
have to modify existing materials as well as prepare new materials. Grade one 
teachers commented that teacher prepa'red materials are an important instructional 
'^^y^ re^urce^ ' ' ^ f 
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Table 3-10 Mean Values . % 
Frequency o£ Activities 



Indicate how frequently students are 
involved in each of the following 



activities. ^ 


Gr.l 


Gr.3 


.Gr.7 


a* 


Teache IT Hi iTp c teH ^ k.1 1 1 devff loDinent 
lessons 


1.9 - 

> 


1.8 

* 


/ 

\ 

1 2.2 


b*. 


Group discussions o£ stories read 


1.9 




2.2 


c. 


Silent reading in ^eaoher-directed. 
lesson ^ * ^ , 


2.2 , 


2.2 


"2.2 . 


d. 


Experlehces to provide a background 
for reading 


2,1 


2.2 


2.4 


e. 


Oral reading la teacher-directed 
lesson 


2.1 


2.3 


3.0 


t. 


Reference book reading 




2. -2 


2.3 




Sight word drill 


2.3 


2.6 


3.6 


h. 


Individual teacher-pupil conferences 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


£ . 


Oral 'book reports V 


3.5 


3.2 


3.3 




Written book reports 


4.0- 


3.3 


2,9 



Discussion - 



A five point scale from 1, ''Always" tq 5, ^'Never'Lwas used to determine 
how frequently several learning activities were used with pupils. "Inde&endent 
Reading" was inadvertently omitted from 'this list; this is particularly Mjnfor- 
tunate in view o£ the importance^ given to library books 'as an instructional 
Imateriai (see Table 3-2). Presumably, "Independent reading^' would-be an important 
component of the instructional programme at all levels. Grade 1 teachers u^ 



It Ql 

"Group d^cussions of stories i^ead" ip") and "Treacher ^directed skill ^^velopPi^ 
leasons"^ ^(a^nost frequently. Grade/3 teachers, use- ^kill development lessoo/s (a) 
most frequently while Grade ^7 teachers^e discussions (b) > skill development 
lessons (a) and silent reading (c) mosO often. "Sight word drill" (g)^ and oraW 
■ reading 'Ke)- are used less frequently?, in the upper grades. "Written book reporp"' 
(j), and "reference book reading' (f) assume greater importance through the grades, 
Silent reading received equals-value at all .three grade ^vels while it might4jbe 
expected to become more impartaat through ^he grades. 
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s 



teacher Comments; 



) 



The importance c>f oral activities to the beginning - re^Jing p^rpgr^amme was 
mentioned in Part L. Grade 1 teachers al^o <;omraented that the progranune was 
inter-related so' that lang'tiage activities surrounded the reading act and majde 
reading part of the language programme. ^ 



) Grade 3 teachers' comments emphasized an eclectic approach with, the need 

for'a wic^ variety of materials, ' . " 

/ * 

Comments by Grade 7 teachers stressed the need for students to en^unter 
a great variety 9f printed materials including many from outside J;he school * a 

setting, f ^' \ 

Addi^fi^nal instruccfonal materials and accivitia^ that were suggested for' ufee: 



Grade 1 



Charts 

Scholastic Indlvidua^'Reading Kit 
Libi^^ry books ; ^ 
Puppets 
Play5 

)•...■ 



Grade 3 



Story writing 
Chalkboard exercises 
Silent re^g|j|£g 
Oral reading 
\^cabulary 

4 

£;rade 7 # 

Teacher prepared niaterials 
Proj ect^ 

Directed .free reading' 
/ Oral reading ^of pupils* own compositions 
Dr^iinatization 
Rese'arch ^ * ( 



'0\ 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



)- 



, Reading instruction time decreases througfi^the grades* The 'proportion 
of reading time devo^ted to word- re cognition also decreases. The types of activi^. 
ties used .with pupils seem unifiorm except that oral reading and sight wOrd drill 
decl'ine in importance, while reference' reading ^nd^written book reports increase 
in importance through the grades. ^ ' , . 

^ ■ ■ 

These findings are consistent with the idea that pupils learn to read 
during primary grades and read to learn for the .remainder of school; and also that 
once word recognition 'skills are mastered at the primary level> relatively little 
instruction is o^eded to maintain them during later school years. The types of ^ 
ir^structional activities seem relatively constant through the grades. 
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Part IV LEARNING GOALS IN READING IN THE PRESENT PROGRAMI& 



This section is concerned with the ^earning goals in the present reading 
Programme. 

Table' 3-11 Mean Vali^s 

.Desired Goals of the Presenb^ Program 



Indicate the jrelatiye importance ^ 1, * 

of each' of ^:hese outcomes in your 
present! programme at your grade 
level • « 



' The total reading programme should: 

a, ^ Make reading enjoyable 

b. Help pupils to reach their reading 
potential 

c, Sj^stematically deve^lop the required 
reading skills 

d. Encourage the pupils' ts> read 
habitually 

e* .Introduce pupils to a wide variety 
' of print materials 

f. Enable pupils to find information 
efficiently ^ ' - 

g. Develop critical thinking skills 

h. Ensure that eacl/'pupil reads.,at grade 
level 



Grade 
I ■ 


- Grade . 
3 


Grade 

^ 7 


' 1-1 


l.X' 


1.3 








1,3 


■ 1:4 • 


. 1.5 


1,4 


1.5 


.. i;6. 


1.5 


1,5 


V 1.6- 


1,6 


U6 


1.6 


2.0 


1,7 


1.6 




1.7 

^ 1 


■ 1.7 


2.7 


2.8 


2.9 



Discussion : , * ^ 
— — — — ^ ' + 

J "Teachers at the three levels agreed ^that they are most concerned that pupils 
eading and least concerned that pupils read at grade level. Th^ *five point 
scale used for-this section was' 1> "Essential''; 2, "Important"; 3, "Of Moderate 
Iraporfance";' 4> "Of Little Importance"; 5> "Of No Importance"* This means that 
enjoyment of reading is considered "Essential"^by ihi teachers responding but that 

reading at grade IpVel was considered "Of Moderate Importance".' Responses to the 

^1 ■ 

first five it^s was similar at all three grade levels > tut Grade 1 teachers indicated, 
it is less important for their pupils to find information and think critically than 
^did the teachers at the Grade 3 and 7 levels* 



Table 3-12 Mean Values . 

Desired Goals for Pupils 



Indicate the relative^ importance 
o'£' each of the following. 



Word Recognition Skills 



The^^pi4 should: 

a^ Use phonics skills to^^entify 
new words 

Aciiuire a large stock of common 
sight words 

c. Identify new words by using 
^context clues 

rd. Use structural ana-lysis skills Co 
identify new words 

e. Use the dictionary to a^ist them 
in the pronunciation and meaning 
of unfamiliar w6rds 



Grade 
I 



1/7 

1.7 
2.0 

2.9 



Grade 
3 



Grade 
'7 



1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 

2.0 



/ 



2.0. 
1,6" 
1.6 
1.9 

r.6' 



Comprehension Skills - 

Thfe pupil' should: 

a. Identirfy main ideas 

b. Identify important details 

c* Make judgements bas.e4 on 
informatipn 

d. Make inferences ^a^d" anticipate 
outliomes - j ^ 

Study Skills 

The pupil sfiould: 
a< Locate^ information 
b/ Orga;(ize informatiqh effectively 



1^7 
1»8 

1»9 

2,0 



2.1 
2,3 



1.5 
■1.7 

1.8 

1.9 
\ 



1.6 
1.9 



1.4 
1,7 

1.6 

1.8 



I 



discussion: * _ , ^ ^ ^ ' ^ * 

The pupil goals were all ^een as important by teachers* Grade 1 teachers 
indicate'd that using phonics skills was the most important of the pt^pjl goals\ 
listed while use '^of the dig^ibniry was the -least important. Grade 3 tedch^rs ^^y^ 
highest values and equal importance to using phonics arid identifying main ideas> 
while'rating dictionary skills as the' least important of the items listecl. The 
diffei^ences aittong rankings is not v^ry great, however Grade 7 teachers responded 
%na different , manner .from the other teachers surveyed. Th^r* most important 
goals were identifying m^in ideas and locating information aiid le^t important 

was*phonics. , , ' ^ 

V ^ ' * 

The results suggest that teadiers at^ the three levels" surveyed tried - 
achiev,e. a balanced proj/amme of reading Instruction as the rfesponaes cluster at the 
rating of "Important'*. The results are similaT to -^hose ' found ii? The Report on 
Goals- ■ ^ . ' " ^ ^ ^ ' 



Teacher Comment s; ' . ^ ^ * 

'> ' - \ 

' ' ■ ■> [ 

The importance of pupils' enjoyment of reading was* rieinlorced in the comments 
as was the Grade 7 teachjers*' view that phonics is^ifot .as important as the abitlty 
to locat6> understand an^ , organize informatidn- . : \ ^f- 



Teachers* concern that each pupil achieve basic heading skills was mentioned 
in Part 1* Their f rustration',at rnQt being able to achiejfe. ti^Xs aim was afeo indi- 
cated earlier* - , ^ . ^ / 

SUMMARY-AND COlftLUSIONS 1* ' ^ ' ■ 



[ 



^ Teachets reading gc|als 'reflect^a balanced prpgrabpe at least as far as the 

ftems listed in this section* They seem somewhai fjus'trated at not beir^g able- to 
achieve this programme for' each pupil'and» as indicated €farlier> desire smaller 
classes ai^d greater quantities of mater^ls appropriate to the diversity o'f pupil, 
ability in their classes. -\ j 
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;Part',y. IKL- APVLLCATIW-'OF KMQWLE'DGE AMD SKILLS '- 1 

■ , ■ ' - ■ r-t ' , ; ^ ' \ ' • , ■ - '* 

' '''■Tliis secciqn ^eals w£tt\ procedures and actiWtie^ "used to'apply and 

■ tnas^Eer; rea<Jing^skill§', and knowledge. ... \* 
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Table 3-13 Mean Values , 

\^ ^ . - Activities for^Applicatipn 





Hr 1 


1. 1- 


* 


. How* frequently^ do you^use the following: 








A.^^^eral a'ctlv^ibies 








y^a^; Ora3( answers to teacher-que^tionsi 






*1.8 


.WTitt&n answ^e^rs* to tea^cher-question^ 


2-1 




1.9 


passage* ' . ' ^ - ' ^ ' . ' 


■'3.1 


\ 2,8 


2.6* 


A d-'* T?upils dramat?tze' the passage 


2.8 ■ 




- 3.4 


^; PupiJ^s lnt,erpret th^. passage > 
artiBtitally> e.g. song> ■ pictures 


* 

\ * 


2^7 


3. 5 


* f ,^ Pupils' lead discussions ^ , ^ 


3*0 


3. 1 


2.9* 


^^B*. T^eai:her-prepared materials 


* 






&4 cnaiRDvard ^exercises 


' ■ 1- fi 


1 Q 




h.^^uplicateSf' ^xercises^ ^ 


u 


1 . 1 




. i, Reading jofer^Vards ^ " \^ 


2.7 




'3.2 1 


j» Reading gaifies*> cards^^ puzzles^ etc. 


2.2^ 




3.4 


C. Cdfcmercially^prepared tBciterials 


+ 


\ 




k^',Reading t^its^ e.g. S.Ri^A. ' 


3.4 


; 2-9 


3,1 


1, *<ReaJihg games > puzsiea" * * ^ 


2.6 


2.9 ■ 


■ 3.6 


m, WortcfeoQks accompanying th^ readexs 

n.^ Wb'rkbooks .accqmpanying a' supplementary 
, series^ or- special word-recognition 
skills book ■ - ^ ' * ' 


2.5 


2.9 


4.0 




3.2 ; 


3.6 


D. ?uha^ional application of reading skills 








4l o, Jn<Ji vidMaTised reading in books w^iph 
aire, proyrde^d" -as parlfc of the^ basal 
' ' 'ReadinTg Seijies \ , ^ . ' ' ^ 


- 2.3 


2.*8 ■ 


. "2.9, 


^ p* Individualized reading in/[another series 


2.4 


\ 2' -. 7 • 


. 3^ 


q» IndiA^idualized '"reading in storybooks 


;2/2'- 


. 1.9 


"2.^4 


r, Indivl,dualiz^d reading in informational 
* trade tooks ^ , { . ' 


3.7 


3.2. . 


3.5 ' 


' s/ Readin^''in bookq^'. related \,<^ the content 
/ subj ects , ' e. g. pre^scribed xexts , 


3.3 


2.7 


2.5 .'. 


■ . ' ■ '^'} ih:' 
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Dls-cusslon: ■ ' - ' - - • . 

' .'' ' : • . - . 

"A list of activities for applying reading skills was pisepared* Teachers 1 
were asked to indicate how frei^uently they used each of the activities,^ (l>**Vej:y 
Freq'uentrly*^ to 5> "K^v^r**) . At Grades 3 and 7/"0ral answers to teacher-questions" 
(aX and **Writxen answers to teacher-questions** (b) are th^ most common activities* 
At Grade 1 ^ **Oral answers to teacher questions*^ Ja)> and ^*Chalkboard exercises^* (g) 

^are us^d most -often. The results indicate that Grade 1 teachers use a greater 
number of activities with greater „frequenfcy than do Grade 7 teachers, Th'ts is con- 
sistent with the longer reading periods in Grade 1 (^eS Table 3-8). The era- 

, pbasis on questioning is apparent at all three grade levels, Teacher-pr^ared 
n^^erials are, used more frequently, than commercial materl^als» although it is not 
*known whether^this is^by choice or as the result of a lack of commercial macerials'. 
It should also be noted that consumable teacher-made materials (chalkboard and 
duplicated g^ctivitdesy are.^used more frequently than npn-consuntable 'materials 
(job-cards $nd games» puzzles^ etc,)' Individualized reading in various types ^ 
of books occurs **Often" .or **Sometimes*^ and ranked near th6 midpoint of the ac- 
tivities listed in^'terms'o^ frequency,, 

' - ' V, 
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Mean Values ^ 

Practice Activities* Evaluation 



- Gr>l Gr.3 Gr,7 ' 

Indicate your methods for checking ^ ' ' . 

daily practice activities^ V - " * 

a» The activities/exercises are checked ^ . • 

^ with the children each day as part ] 
bf the reading block or period^ . * 1.8 2»1. 2;4 

b. The teacher checks the activities/ 

exercises and the children uiake the " ' * 

necessary corrections \>n the" same day , 1*5 * 1.9^ 2.7 

^ c. The teacher checks the activities/ / ' 

.'exercises and pupils make the , • 

correteions'in a special period the , { 
*\follow3Vng day ; ^ 4.1 3.6 3^4 

^dv ylhe activities/^exercises are^.malnly * . . * - . 

self-checking thus eliminating the ^ ' . U * 

^ need for teacher assessment.^|j. ^ , 3.9 3.9 3-4 

e. The activities/exercises are^ '^ear^d * 'i^ ' - 

to the independent level of the pupils - * * 

so they can irtark each other's work under . ■ . 
the supervision of the'teacher 4.1 " 3.7 3,^ 



Discussion: 



Teachers indicated that: they generally check children* s jwork djuring the 
same period or the same day (b) . P^er-tnarklng (e), self-cheCking (d) and 
checking the next day (c) occur morS of ten^ Irf Grade 7 th^n %^ Grades 1 or 3,^ 
but even In Grade 7 these methods are used -only "Sometimes'**. 
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Teacher Comments : 



The following application items were' added by^Grade* 7 tSachers; 

Individual reading of magazines and newspapers 
Library books 

Novels related .to content subjects ' 
Pamphlets 
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The following commercially prepared materials wera added by Grade 3 
teachers:'^" ' ^ . ' - ^ 

/..'•. 

Duplicated skill activities^ : • 

, . Filmstrips and tapes 

^ * Grade 1 teachers 'added the following , methods of checking pupils' daily ^work; 
Spot 'checks 

■ Individual conferences ^ - ^ ' 

Comprehension exercises 



The^omnients. followed a unique pattern, ea<ih grade level commented >^out a 
different ^tspect* of this secAon. Grade 1 teachei^s suggested add:iiti4nai daily 
checking methods; Grad& 3 teachers Suggested additional types of commercially 
prepared materials; while Grade 7 teachers added functional skiljfapplication 
methods*. This pattern reflects the Grade 1 teachers* concern with individual 
progress* .the Grade 3- teachers' copcern with additional materials and the 
Grade 7 tjeachefs' concern with diverse sk?ll applications that were mentioned 
earlier (see Part I), 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS ' \ 



' * t^QwWtioning is the strategy that teacher^ indicated- they use most often 
for masteryv^nd application of reading skills. Guszak^s fesearch^ indicates ' 
that improved questioning results in improved- ffupil compr&henaion. Questioning 
strategies would seem to be aAprof i t^able in-service topic. 

I— — ^ — ■■ • ' 

"^ee Cuszakt Frank^V'T$achers ' questions and levels of. reading comprehension." 
In T. Barrett (Ed), The Evaluation 6f Children's Reading Achievement . 



IRA 19T57 pp 



^57 pp. 97-110. 
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Teacher-prepared materials are used mor'e frequently t\ian commercial 
materi'als at all three levels;* cojnm^nts by teachers indicat'ed they wpuld like^ 
a greater quantity ^nd greater variety .of commercially prepared materials, * 
presumably to lighten their preparation load* \,In,creased use of non-consumablei 
teacher-prepared tnaterials might also-ease teachers' preparation loads* This 
would appear to be^another useful in-service topic. The^ lack of sufficient , 
commpr^al materials might We the jresult of lack of funds or lack of infdrnjp- 
tign about available materials^ More information could be gained, about com- 



^.^.-^ercial materials through more extensile .use of publishers displays^ by inviting 
representatives to in-service and/or" teachers' meetings or by designation of 
individuals or groups who would report on new or ^rticularly useful'^materials* ^ 



V 



Part VI EVALUATION OF ATTITUDES^, KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
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This section deals with the eval-uation of reading and the estimated 
performance level -of classes. 



Table 3-15 


Mean Values 
Evaluation: 

* 


Techniques 






Gr.l 


Gr. 3 


Gr. 7 • 


, Indicate the palace of each of the * 
following evaluation techpicjues in 
your reading programme: 






f 

• 


a* Teacher observation of pupils' , 
/ reading behaviours 




*1.3 


1.5 


b. Performance on day-to-day activities 
'in wo]j^i)Ooks> games>^ ece. 


1.3 


1.4 ^ 


1.8 


c* Checklists .(teacher-preparpd) 
d. Teache<-p,repared tests 


f . 2.1 
>s 2.4 


2. it 


2.5 

2.2 . 


.e^ Standardized reading tests 


3.% 


3.o" 


2.5 


f* Tests prepared at the School 
District level 


, 3.5 


3.4 . 


•3.6 


g* Tests prepared for iise throughout 
ih^ schi:)ol 


3.8 


•< 

3.6 


3.7" 


h/ Informal inventories (coramerci^ly- . 
prepared) 


4.0 


* » 

■3.8 


3.8 



Discussion: 



/On. a five poiat scale from 1> '^Essential*' to 5> "0,f No Importance'' teachers 
wer^ ^ked to indicate the imptj*ttanc^ of^ several ^valuation techniques/ 'Teachers 
at all three levels indicated thajt the most Important techniques were observation (aX 
and d^ily performance (bji* Standardised* tests asSsume^more importance- as the grad^ 
level .Iricpeases. Tests prepared at'the district "(f)> or school (g) levels received 



it - 



a low rating* consistent with the ratings , given tb local curricula (jsee Tables 3-^1 
and 3-^) . - ' ' ^ 



Tablfe 3-16 Mean Values 

Evalitation^ Stpdent Behaviours 



■ -3 





Gr. 1 


Grv3 


Gr. 7 


Indicate the importance you attach 

to each o£ the following in evaluating 

reading atfitudes and skills: ^ 


- 


• 




a. The dud i Is show con f i dencG in the i r 
ability to read " - _ 


lA- ■ 


1.5 


1.6 


-s . ' ' ' 

^b. The pupils use many clues* to help 
them recognize words . and meaning 




. 1.6 


1.8 


suited- to their purposes for reading 


1.7 


1.8 


< 

1.9 . 


Successfully 


■ i.s' 


1.8 


2,0 


e. The pupils select reading as a free- 
choice activity 


2.0 


2.6 


2-.0 


f. The pupils critically evaluate what 
they' read 
V 

g* The pupils sound out all the unfamiliar 
wo^s encountered in any type of reading 


2.5 


2.2 


, Z 2.1 

9 


2.2 ' 




V j 2.6 


, * 

h. The pupils perform satisfactorily on 
tests of reading* ski lis 


2.6 


2.'5 




i.-The Pupils consult a suitable reference ' 

book to) find angers to their qtaestions 
^1 ' * 


'2.8 


2.1 





' Discussion: 

f - ' ' 

^ Teachers were asked to indicate the importance attached to each of a * 
series of reading beliaviours using^a five-point scale (1> ''Essential** to 5^ *'0f No 
Importance**), ^Teachers at all three levels agreed that confidence (a) was the, 
most Important pupil behaviour* ^ Flexibility in reading seemed to be given second 
importanpe as indicated by usin§ many clues (b^ and a vai^ety of techniques (c) + 
The comparatively, low rankilig for performance on tests (h) is consistent ^ith the 
" response indicated in Table 3-15. , The only ¥tem to show mtich divergence between 
grade levels was use of- reference books (i) with Grade W teachers finding thiS 
much ).ess important than did the teachers of Grades 3 and 7. 



Table 3-17 Percentages 

^ Reading Level 



Reading LeVel ■ 

How^ many of ycmr present 
class can* read %n'd under- 
stand the following; 



Library books of -their ovm choice 
AliRost alX 
three-quarters 
one-half 
on^-quarter 
Almost none 
tio answer 



Grad^ 
1 



(Trade 



t * 

Grad^ 
7 





^68. 2 


68.1 


34.4 


, 25.3 


- 23.'o 


18.3. ' 


5.0 




8.1 


p. 5 - 


1,2 


1.4 


0.2 , 




2.9 ' 


0.7 


2,1 



Local newspapers 

\. 

* ; Almost all , 

t'hr.ee-quarters - \ 

^ one-ha-lf 
, one-quarter 

Amost none ^ ' 
' N9 answer ^ 

Social studies texts at their 
grade/year level 

^Xlmost all ' , ' ^ 

thr^ee-quarters 
one-half 
one-quarter 
Alnjost* none ' 



No ^answer 



Science^ texts at their grade/Vear* level 
AlEnost all 

three-quarters - ^ 
one-half ^ ' 
one-quarter 
Almost none 
Ho answer 



Nil 


3.5 


1:6 


- h.7 


9.0 


32.5 


25 . 1; 


30.3 


54.3 ^ 

io.o 


14. i 


- 7/9 



\ : 



18.1 
35.7 
30^0 
I0.8 



4.0' 
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6.1 


16.4 • 


• •16,0' 


19.0^ 






32.3 


.34,5 


19.9 


27.0 


31.9 


10.6 




: 11.0 


14.3 


3.0 


.2.3 


30.1 ' 


- 13.6 


4,2 










1. 






* 




6.6 


■ 15.9 . 


12:7 


20.6' 


32.0. 


35.9 


19.7 


J 24.8 


25.4 


12. 7 




8.5 


12.9 


...1.5 • 


■l<9 


27.6 


* '18/A 


15.7* 



Table 3-^17 Percentages 



- Continued 









5rade 


t 

Grade 
, 3 


Grade 
7 ^ 


30.3 


34.7 


2i.4 


32^8 - 




42^0 


15^6 


13.9 


24.9 


5.9 


3.0 


4.5 


3vfr 


0.7 


1.2 


'11.8 


3.2 


■6.1 


'5.9 


' 15.6 , 


18. 3 


14.9 ' . . 


■ 34. 7 ' . . 


- 38.7 


20.6 . . 


3i:8'-. ,■ 


31.0 




7.9 


6:6 


17.9, 


■','1.7 ' 


.0.7 


25.-6 


8.2 ' 


4. 7 


\ 

21.0' 


28.8 


30. 5. 


25.6 


40 .fl 


41.8 


21.5 - 


22.3^ 


-15.2 


10.4 


5.2 


3/3 


8.'6 


0.5 


. 0-5 


12.9 


• 3.2 ' 


4.7 



.1 



•It 



Reading Level 

How many of your {^resent ' 
class can read and under- 
stand tHe following; 



l^athematjLcs texts at their 
grade/year level ^ 

Almost all 
three,-quarters 
one-half 
one-quarter 
^ Almost none ^ 
No answer 



Encyclopedias at their g^ade/year 
level ' 

Almost all , 

: three-quarters ^ 

one-half 

one-quarter . \ - . ^ 
Almost ndne ^ 
, 'No answer ^ ^ . 

Dictionaries at their graSe/year 
''level 

. 

■ Aln^st all 

thrae-quarters 
' ^ one-half ""iK^j^ 

one^-quairter 
' ' Almost none 
^No answfer^ 
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Discussion : - , ' ' " - 

V 

■ _tn order to determine the degree of match between students and various 
available materials* teachers were asked to indicate what proportion of their 
class'^ould read different materials^* As was e^tpected> library books (a) 
could be read by a greater propottion of students than any other material listed* 
This* may begone reason for the importance of library books as an instructional 
tool (see Table 3-2)»- Mathematics texts are easier for students to read than y 
the socials or science t«xt^ but the p^roportlon of students who *are able to read 
the matli texts decreases significaatly between Grades 3 atid 7» The relatiV^y 
pooi^ showing of Grade 1 students in science and social studies areas^no doubt' 
reflects the lack of materials appropriate to this grade level* The ability of 
most' students to vinierstand mathematics texts may reflect the eipKasis given 
to math" in most elementary classrooms or lower readability level for mathematics^ 
texts* ' ' ' ■ V 



^Table 3-18 Percentages 

Word-Recognition Proficiency 
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^ Approximately how many pupils 
are able to use the word- 
recognition skills appropriate 
to* their level? 


■ Gr*l 




Gr. 7 


t 

■ 57,5 




t 


Mmost alL 


41. 7^ 


25.4 


th jre e- qua rte rs ' 


^ 31,9 


4 8. '6 


^45.8 


<s*te-half 


, ' - 7.0 


6.5, 


■ ' 22.8 


one-quarter 


1.1 




2.6 * 


Almost norte ^ - 


0.2* 


0.2 


0.2 


No answer 

1 * 


2,. 3. 


2.0 . 


, ' 3/3 * 



Discussion : , " . ' 

- ' ■ ' \ . . ^' "■' 

Teachers ^/e re , also asked what proportion of their class could apply word- - 
recognition skills appr6^riat& to their reading level* Student proficiency seetns' 
to decline through the grades* This seems ^ to' contradict the belief that once word- 
recognition skills have been mastered^ relatively little instru?:tiori is needed to 
maintain thenii. (See Table 3-9)* jChis decline could also result from, less impor- 
tance being giv^n to word^recognition ^ills by Grade 7 teachers*^ y 

Te^cheVB were also asked to list the factors that are the main reasons for 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory progress^by students* The most frequent reasons 
for satisfactory progress were interest in .school and/or learning and a wide range 
of es^eriences* The teasons for unsatisfactory progress were diverse but were 
generally factors considered beyond the school^s direct oontrol* sruch as family 
problems or immaturity; inability of the teacher to. give sufficierrt individual 
attention^ however, wa^ also mentioned* Schools could ' compensate for some of these 
factor-s if sufficient resourc'es were available* ■ ' * " 



/ 
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Teacher Commenrts: , 




TeacheVk echoed t^i^xr earl^'^r' concerij and apparent frustration at npt 
having the time to adequately evaluate indiyidual progress nor the resources to 
help those students who were in obvious dx£fxculty. -r 

SUMMARY. AND 00MCL6510MS - , - J 



Teachers indicated that they most often check pupils* work the same tiay^ " 
often the same period. Day-to-^day performance and teacher observation are the 
most Important ^ev^lxyation techniques. Confidence and flexibility seem to B6 Xhe 
most important student behaviours. Iti general^ pupils can ready library books th 
choose^-but have some difficulty with other materials. Mathematics texts seem 
easier for students than other subject text^^ pirobably because of the emphasis on 
mathematics in the elementary programme. Students* ability ^to read math texts 
sterns to decrease .between Grades 3 and 7^ but no pbvious reason for this could be 
identified. The main reasons listed fo^ unsatisfactory progress o*f students ^er6 
generally beyond the direct control' of the school^ although teachers would like 
additional time and resources to compensate for "Jihese problems,,\ 



Part VII ACHIEVING"THE GOALS OF A READING PROGRAMME 



Table 



Mean Values 

Worii-Recogniti'cn Development 



/ 



Il^diQate your degree of agreement 
disagreement : 



or 



a*r 'Word* recognition skills^ are a [necessary 
part of the reading programme tof the" 
eiementary school.^ I 

b^*. There is a need to continue instruction 
in wo rd^ re cognition skiHs^ in i;he 
intermediate grades. 

c. There is a need for a systematic pro- 
gramme of word-3:fecognitlon techniques^ 
from Kindergarten to th& end o£| the 
elementary school. 

d* Most word-recognition skills ar* 
learned by the end of the prima^::y 
glrades . 

# 

e. If there is a need for word-rec^^gnition 
skills to'be taught in the inteijinediate 
grades it should be done on a remedial 
basis « 



Gr*l 



1.3 



1.8 



1.8 



2.3 



3.7 



'Gr. 3 



1.3 



1.7 



1.7 



2.4 



3.6 



Gr* 7 



1.5 



1,8 



1.9 



3.0 



3,3 



Discussion; - 



^ Teachers were asked to^react to a series of statements regarding ther 
development of a word-recognition prograimne; In general* teachers agreed that word 
recognition skills are a necessary p^rf of the reading programme (a); that the 
programme should *continue in the intermediate grades (b), and that -the programme 
should continue from Kindergarten through elementary grades ic) , 



Table 3-20 Mean Valiies , • 

Reading Materi'^ls Selection 



Gr.l : Gr,^3 ■ Gr. 7 

a. There should be an outline of the^ ' - , 

minimum learning outcomes at each ' ^ ^ 

level or grade^ to guide the teacher - f\ 

in the selection of reading activi(jies ^ 1*6 1.6 1*3 

/ • '■ ^ , 

b* There should be several recommended*' ^ 

reading series to allow the 'teacher 

to choose freely* / 1/7 1*6^ ^ 1*7 

. " V 

c* There should be no prescribed - 

reading serines. * ' ^ - 3.6; 3.7 x 3,8 

d/ There* sh*ould-b^ one prescribed 

reading series for tte elementary ^ . 

grades. ^ \ T;' ^4.4 4.4 4.2 



piscussion : ^ ; ~ v % * ^ 

■ - . . • ^-i. 

When asfjL.ed about' prescribed reading serifee&i^'^eachers preferred several 

prescribed series (b) accompanied }>y ah oOtTine ctf. minimal outcomes for 4ach 



level or grade (a). Thijg indicates a^ de«i're.,^£ar guidance withi<( a framework 
rathet than a strict curriculum .Qtr^no^uidance. The comments that were made 
also indicated a desire for specific outcomes with a wider choice* of reading 
series and greater availability of , supplemental tooks for Independent r^^ding. 



V 
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Table 3-21 



Mean Values , ^ 
Improvements Needed 



^Gr.l 



Rate each statement below with respect 
to the degree it wpuld assist in 
Improving your reading programme; , - 

a* Pre-'s'ervice teacher-education should 
^ provide niore appropriate training in ' 
READING* 

b* Curriculum guides in READING should 
provide for a sequential develop^jent 
from^ primary ' to intermediate emphasiv 

c. Materiais associated with the REAE^NG 
'Series (or with individualized methods) 

* e,g» guidebooks^ charts, pi<;taire3, word 
cards, etc, should be provici^d in 
greater quantity* " ^ ^ 

d* Pupils should be' more competent/in 
basic skills c5f one level b'efo/e pro-' 
^ceec&ng to the next* 

fe. Attention should be given to the develop- 
mental levels at which specific READING 
skills are iritroduced to the pupils* 

f< The quality of in-service programmes in 
^READING should be improved* 



g. There should bfe more in-service and 
professional development activities in 
READING* > ^ 

h* Continuous progress and the various 
levels should be'reconsidered and 
amended. 

i* Curriculum guides in READING should 
provide more specific* directions* 

j Curriculum'guides in READING shoirld 



5 



1.6 



1.9 



1.9 



1.8' 



1.9 



2.0 



2.0 



Gr. 7 



1.7 _ ' 



1.8 



1.8 



1.9- 



2.1 



2.2 2. 
2.5 . 2. 
3.8 3. 



1.6 



1.9 



1.9 

2.1 

2.0 
2.0 



2.0 



2.3 



2.2 



Discussion; 



\^ Given a JList of suggestions for improving thei*r own reading programmes to 

.W^rated on a five point 'scale (1, "Essential" ■ to 5, "Of No Importance'-'), teachers 
indicated that more appropriate^re-service training" (a) was most needed, if^ 
sequentially developed curriculum guide (b) , more matetials (cX attention to skill 



It 



.r 
O 



cievelopment levels (e) , and greatier pupil competence at each level (d) were 
next in importance. L^ss detailed curriculum guides (j) were i^ot important. 

Teacher Coimnent^i i ^""^ 



\ 



Grade 1 teacl^ers feel very stt^jngly that class size be reduced; also they 
indicated emphatically that it be possible, for students to work fe,t their own 
rates* The need foj; a greater thoice of reading series and for mor^ supplemental 
books for independent reading was reiterated,' as was the need for standardization 
of reading so students could traitsfer more^ rtiadily from place* to place* Improving 

the quantity and quality ol in-seryice offerings and having more resource .personnel 

* • " ' ' ' * ' ' ' \t 

were also mentioned. 

\ , The comments from Grade 3 teachers mainly reflected a concern for 'the 
eliinination of split classes and .a n^ed for good primary dictionaries. They 

'agre«ed with Grade 1 teaches ^that^lasses should be smaller and that more books 
should J)e- available, especially for (Jif ferent cultural groups. They wanted more 

'remedial specialis.ts available and better teacher training. Less use\of oral 
reading was also mentioned, presumably thits refers to Grades 1 and 2. 

Grade 7 teachers, A greater nuinber and variety of books was requested,^ language 
texts wUh' grammar sections were specifically mentioned. Their comments also 
reflected a need for curriculum guides tha^t are more specific. ' * 

SUbtHARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In order to achieve" the gQals of their reading pxogrammesy teacKers would 
like both more direction aij4 more choice. Teachers want more direction in deter- 
mining the goals or outcomes^of the reading prograimne while requesting more choice 
in the selection of matei;ials, This could be accomplished by developing a reading 
programme with carefylly spej-lfed^out pupil outcomes and then keying these outcomes 
to a Hide, vaflety of materials, tbiereby producing a series of specific outcomes 



Provision of preparation tlm^ as well as smaller classes was mentionejd by 



llG 



6- * 



Vith manyValterriate ways to Achieve them, It'has been kaofrn for sptne tim** 
'that usii^g a variety of materials ' Improves the reading pr^>gVainine,?"' * 

Better pre-service reading instruction is considered V^^y important* 
As only 60%,.of the teachers indicated coinVLetlon of ai^y reading .training, the 
majority of teachers probably have had' no pre-service re'ading train:^ng. Improved 
in-service training Irf reading is .also needed. ^ # 



See William Gray, Improving Instruction in Reading: An Experl^mental Study , 
Ctiicago; University of Chicago Press, 1933- 



Part VIII » INTERPRETATIONS AJfD IMPHCAtlOtTS -^ 

* d ^ ^ 

. This section will summaiirize major f indiu&so^om the other sectfons and ^ 
suggest action to be takei;^. ^ - \ ^ . ..^^ ^ 

1, As few districts or schools appear to. hava develojped their own reading 
■ curricula^ the D^pari^ent of Education ahduld'^pont'Stve to provide an 
elementary reading' aurriculim^ at laast^ior t;he time being. The form 
of this^ curriculuBV should be altfered to indicate ^gecitic pupil outcomes 
at each level. ; \ ^ ^ ^ 0 r.J 

Since prescribed materials » including a basa^ reading series » are used 
in most clas5rooms>^ and'^achers indicate that* they want more freedom 
in choosing^ the'l)asal mktarials and a greater variety of supplemental 
T^^terials*. the Department of Educaiion* ^hottld take ^stepsfto alloD 
greater freedom 'in the acquisition of matemals}by schools. An exp'on^ed 
list of prescribed rkiterials and a g^ed^r qiumtity of supplemental 
materials [would be a useful first step. . \ ^ , ^ ^ 



2, 



es^d 



4*. 



As teachers do not seem to^ find university 'cbMrses<;^district; specialists^ 
^ >,^e Curriculum Collides or B.C.T.F. Lesion Aids particularly hte^icial to 
'thilr" day-t|>-day planning^ the role. of eCich of theee needs to be evaluated 
and clarified. ? ' * ' ^ ^ . ^ " 

A3^ harmful consequences, seem to result £rom ,pupil grouping b^sed on 
.reading achievement > the possibility^ of encouraging oiher types of pupil 
g^^ping needs to be explored. Careful ^planning would be needed to avoid 
recessing to a pattern of full^tlme^ wfiole-clas^^teaching^ 



S^j, Because variety in materials is conaidered>JLmportank> pupil selection 

^[ (with teaclwr guidance) of recreational ^readin^ materials should be 
^ encouraged^ 'while teacher selection of im-^r^cpConal materi^l^ shou'^ 
. retained, '■ ■ " 



should he 



6. Since teachers indicate that they want to achieve ^ bala'nced programme 
"in reading, %hey should be encaui'aged to. acfiHnue st:^v-mg for this . 
balmae. ' , ' f- 



11^. 



J 



I 

7* ^**t^chers indicate that questionings both^ oral and \>ritten/ i's ^the ' 
' major strateg;y for mastery "and application Ni^reading" skills^ improving 
questioning strategies shauld be part of the in-serviae progr€im^i.^^ 

/ ■ / ' ^ ' 

8. . As teachers indicate the need for greater quantities of commercially * 

* ^ prepared materials, the in-service p^^ograime^ should include information 

the availability as \dell as the evaluation of available commrcial m/te^ 

9* Because .consent materials^ particularly^ in science and socials> are 
Viewed as more difficult for pupils to read thanstory materials* ^ 

specific strategies for helping pupils read CQ^d understand content 
text materials should be included in the in-service programme^. In 
addition'^ readabHdty" level $kould be one cTf the important criteria 
f^r the selection (of ptescmbed te^tB in the- content orfe^e. 



10. ,'^^Since- teachers^desire specifi'c guidance in reading^goals , ^ - > ^ 

ia) The leading .curriculm for B*C. should include specific 

outcomes for each level. 
Vfc) Prescribed reading nhterials should be keyed to th^e 

pupil goats. 

> " - ; ^- . - 

11* Because university pre-service .prolamines need to be evaluated in 

light of* teachers' current classroom situations* pre-servi'ce^ teacher 
training '^auld include reading methods and strategies for dehling 

' ^ 2Hth pupil differences^ including suggestions ^for workina with othe^ 
cultures those who speak other lanauages. jT. * ^ 

V * ^ ■ 

1 * 



The in-servige programme is specifically mentioned as this -is addressed _ 
mainly to practicing teachers who completed th§ questionnaire* It is 
assumed that these same Components would become part of th^ pre--sexvice * 
programme also. ^ t ^ 
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WRITTEN LANGUAGE 



Uses written language fluently anV effectively « Exhibits skill in the 
use of various kinds of writing (narrative^ descriptive, expository) for various 
purpQses and in ^the use of structure and unity, Shows concern for appiropriate 
use of the mechanics of yriting such as handwritinj^ spelling and punctuation. 



1^0 



... ii7. 

ABSTRACT , - ' 

The sources of the curriculum in written language seeirr to be 
largely xhe British Columbia Language Arts Curriculum Guide (1968) and 
the various teXt Books Available ior use in the classroom.. Most teaphers 
select. spelling words from many sources including spellers » word llsts» 
interest words and ''the subject areas.. Teachers in Crade 7 use texts and 
comsnercially pirepared materials more than teachers at other levels. 
Ibis was indicated by 56%'of teachers at that level. * 

The average amount of time allocated to written language* spelling 
and handwriting suggests adequate treatment but ^he range tends to be very 
broad/ Integrated instructions in Grade 1 made the questionnaire difficult 
for teachers at that level to complete. The majority of teachers use 
separate class ^periods in Gr^de 3. ai^d Grade 7 for spelling handwriting. 



Xn ranking learning goals of the present programme* teadiers rated, 
most ^Ki^hly the improvement of basic skills in written l^ngu^ge* Strong 
support was also obvious for simple* concise and correct writing*^ 

In comparing ratings of learning outcomes for '^Ideal" as opposed ^ 

to ''Present" programmes* three outcomes - those dealing >Fith vocabulary* 

grammar and punctuation^ - were substantially higher in *llcleal'* ratings. 

Teachers would like to improve their teaching in the basic areas if time 
and resources are at hand. ' , * ^ ^' - 



Many excellent follow-up activities _ar^ used by teachers of written 
language. Teacher-oriented activities such as marJcing and sharing with the 
teacher seem to have priority* especially at the higher grade levels over 
pupil-directed acti^vities, - * ^ ' < . 

' Concerning factors that, adversely affect the Langua^ Arts Programme*^ 

teachers are critical of the current Curriculum Guide* of pre^service* and - 

to a lesser degree Qf iq-service ' teacher education^ and 6f the texts" and 

r 

materials available for teaching written language. 
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ORGANIZATION THE CHAPTER 



. A This chapter is* divided into ^veral sections corresponding ^ ^ 
In content tt>* the idjLvl^lons In the Wrlttan Communication questionnaire 
bookle^r*. These sectl^s- are as ^(illows.r ' - 



.,PART I ..The Kind and Extent of Learning Ekperlertfi^frs 
PART II .The flature and Organization of Teaching Procedures 



PART III The Nature of/U^mlng Activities 



PART IV Learning Outcomes In Written Communication In the Present 
Programme ^ 

PART V Application ^ Knowledge and Skills 
PART VI . Evaluation of Knowledge and Abilities - ^ 
PART 'VII Achieving Goals in a Written Coumtunication Programme 



PART VIII Interpretations and Implications ' - 

Each of the Sectloji^ 1 to VII consists ^of data presented In 
table form followed a discussion of the data> written comments 
^f teachers takep from thg questionnaire, and a. summary of and conclusions 
arising 'from the findings* ' , 
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PART I THE KIND AND EXTEHT OF LEAHHING EXPERIENCES 

Questions in this section were concerned with the sources of ^ 
curriculum in written language, the use of text or other commercially 
prepared materials for the development of written langiiage skills, the 
activities provided as preparation for written language and the sources 
of words for the spelling programme* 

- Table 4-1 percent * 

. M Sources of Curriculum Written 
^ , Language' , , 



Sources , 

a* No specific curriculum reference used 

b*\ The British iCoiumbia Language Arts^ 
Curriculum Guide * 

c * the progranmie sugg«4&ed In a text 



Gr, 1 Gr. 3 Gr. 7 



book , 



d* The programme suggested in a reference 
y book ,^ 



60 



45 



13 



38 
63 
43 . 
12 - 



41 
60 
28 

f 

6 



i. 



Table 4t2 Percent 

Use of Text or Coamercially 
' Prepared ^Materials 



Use of pupil^Cext or other commercially 
prepared material for development of 

written language skills* 



, Gr. 1 Gr/ 3" Gr. 7 



31 



41 



56 



1^3 



Discussion : t 

The sources of mos^ progranimes vould seem to be a combination 
of the British Columbia Language Arts Curriculum Guide (1968) and the 
various text books available for use in the classrooms. The large 
number of respondents indicating "no specific curriculum" can not be 
interpreted as a ^casual attitude on the part of teachers toward curric- 
ulum development in writt^ language. The possible reasons for the large 
number of respondents citing no specific curriculum will be discussed in 
the summary sections of this report. The fact is that the Curriculum 
Guide and text booTcs are important sources of the curriculum an4 should 
be of high quality if the programme is to be of high quality., 

- , * * H 

The use of a text or of other commercially prepared materials was 
indicated by only 31 percent of Gr^de 1 teachers. The number using such 
materials increased to 41 percent in Grade 3 and 56 percent in Grade 7, 



Table 4-3 ' Mean Values 



Activities as Preparation for 
Written Language 



Preparation for Written language 



a * 
b- 
c* 
d* 
e. 



A common experience .^^j 
An -experience from another subject area 
Experiences from back^romd of children 
A motivating idea tt^rbuild *f antasy 
Discussion 



f. Deliberate vocabulary and language 
^ building ^ 

g. Creative drama or -puppetry 
h» The visual arts 

dt, .Note taking 

j , Reference ^materiaJks 



Gr. 1 


Gr. 3 


Gr. 7 


* 2.0 




2.4 


2'. 5 


2.5 


2m7 


. 2.1 


2.2 


2.2 




2.1 


2.4 


■ 2.2 


; 2.2 


2.2 


2.5. 


• 2.6 


2.8 ' 


3.^1 


3. '2 


3.6 , 


* 2.7 


3.0 


3.5 


4.6 


^^1.2 


3.6 


3.5 


2.9 


2^7 



"* 1- Almost alway^; 2- Often;" 3- Sometii^^^*>^^^Rarely; 5- Mevj&r 



1 
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Teachers at all three grade levels use a wide variety of activities 
as preparation for written language. Common experiences and experiences 
from the backgrounds of children along with discussions are most frequently 
used %o help prepare children for the experience of writing* Creative 
'drama> tjie visual arts> note taking and reference materials were indicated 
as being used r,ather Infrequently/ Systematic vocabulary development as 
part of the preparation for writing is certainly not routine. 

Table Mean Values 

^ ' Sources of Words for Spelling 

Programme 

, \ ■- ■ 



Word Sources ^ ^ 


G.r. 1 


Gr. 3 


Gr. 7 


a, A word list 


* 3.3 


3.2 


3.2 


b* ^ A spe'ller 




2.7 


3.1 


c* Words from cither subject areas 


3.5 


3.8 


3. A 


d^^ Words iti which the children are Interested 


3.0 


3.6 

1 


^3.7 


e. Lists of errors 

* — ^ 




3.8 


3.7 


* 1*^ Almost all; 2-Three-quarters; 3-One-half; 
5*- Almest none 


4- One 


quarter; 


DlsdusslonT 


'S- 







^ Teachers -in all grades canvassed use a variety jof sources for -the 

words, In the spelling programmes. Word lists of various kinds are Import- 
ant sources for all grades^ constituting 'just under one-half of the words 
used* Spellers are not used in Grade 1 but are the*single> most Important 
source of words in Grade 3 and Grad^7» Words from other subject areas> 
words In which the children are Interested and lists of errors are all used 
but are sources of lesser importance except for interest words which constit- 
utes*^he most important source for Grades 1. * 
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TEACHER CJMtEfJTS ' . . " • 



Grade J^eachers expressed concern 'that the questionnaire ,could not be used 
tcr indicate clearly the nature of their highly integrated programmes. Respondents 
trpm grades 3 and 7 seemed to eel that the questionnaire gave them the opportunity 
to communicate in a satisfactory manner.^ 

In tertft& of the sources of the curriculum, the following text and reference 
books were cited. * ' 



Grade 1 



Canadian Reading Development Series 

The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited;Vancouver,Toronto,Montre^l,1960 

Language Patterns \ * ' ^ ,* . 

Holt, RineUart- a!M Vinston of Canada Limited; Toronto, ;4ontreal, 1971 



Ginn Integrated Language Program 
Ginn and Company; .Toronto,- 1968 

Language Experience Reading program 
W.J*Gage Limited ; Toronto;1966 



V. 



Spelling in the Language ^rts 

Thomas Nelson and Sons^<<^inada) Limited; Toronto, 1963 

Grade 3 ; — ^ % . 

Canadian Reading Development S^rie^ 

The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited;^ Vat^ouver, Toronto ,Montr'^al, 1960^*.-*. 
Language Patterns 

Holt,Rinehart and Winston <S Canada Limited;T'oronto, Montreal ,1971 

Reading 360 - ^ 

Ginn and Company ;Boston,5lassachusetts , 1^69 

The« Canadian Language Development^ Series 
. The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited; Vancouver ,foronto, Montreal 1963 

LaRgii^e Corn^ Alive 

J*M.Dent-'diid Sons(Canada) Limited; Toronto , Vancouver , ^ 1960 , ^ 
Grade 7 

The Canadian Language Development Series . . ^ 

The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited; Vancouver ,Toronto',Montreal ,i963 

Spelling in the Language Arts - 

Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) Limited; Toronto, 1963 

Sense and. Feeling _ * 

The Copp Clark Publishing Company; Vancouver , Winnipeg, Toronto , 1968 

English Through Experience 

The Copp Clark Publishing Company; Toronto yWinnipeg , Vancouver , 1968 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Teachers at all grade levels canvassed develop curriculum 
from a number of sources: The .^British Columbia language Art^ 
Curriculum Guide > various text books available^ ; and from reference 
books* There are some obvious conclusions, to be drawn* Flrst> 
the Curriculum Guide and the text books (the two most important 
sources) mu^t',be current and of high quality if they are^ fo exert 
such animportant Influence on the curriculum of written language<i 
' in the Province* Secondly^ teachers^^are developing an eclectic 
curriculum from various sources > a process that requires a high 
level of professional s^kill built on excellent teacher education^ 
both pre-seirvice and in-service. Currently > the Curriculum Guide 
and many text materials lack specificity and are out of date and 
the teacher education programmes leave much to be desired* Indeed 
the amount of time permitted for teacher education In Itself mllit- 
ates against true professtlonal performance In curriculum development. 
Greatly strengthened pre-seirvlce and In-seirvlce te&cher education 
programmes > Includl^ Instruction in curriculum development; must be 
developed if teachers are to play a pfrofessional roie in determining 
curriculum* 




PART II THE NATURE AND OR<^lZATION OF TEACHING PROCEDURES 

The questions in this se(:tion were concerned with the frequency 
Of use of the' various types of written language; with the instructional 
patterns in written language^ spewing, and handwriting; and^ith the 
alphabets amT^iting instruments used at the three grade levels. 

^^^?'Table^4-5 _ Mean Values* 

^ ^ Frequency of Use of Types of 

. ; ,Written Language 



Types of Written Lanaua^e 


Gr. 1 


Gr. 3 


Gr. 7 


a* Practical writing^ 


2.9\ ^ 


2.2 


2.2 / ' 


b. Creative writing^ 


2.0 \ 


2.0 


2.5. 


c. Social correspondence 


• -"A 


^.3 





* 1- More than -once per w^ek; 2--Weekly; 3-^^evetal--per month; 
4- Monthly; 5- Less thail" once, per month. 

, Table A-6 Percent ^; 

^ Character of Programme in 

Written Language* 



Characteri^stics of Profirajnoie 



Gr. 1 



Gr. 3 Gr. 7 



a, No'plajrmed activities to develop 

Skills ^ ' '5 

An integrated language arts programme 74 

c. A programme integrated with listening 

j and speaking ' ^ 63 

d. A programme integrated with'reading 

, and' literature - ' * 62 

e. A programme todevelop written 



language skills 



37 



3 
66 

67 

73 

5*9. 



4 
49 

47 

70 

64 



* More than one characteristic could be marked. 



123 



9 



Table 4-7 Percent 



Ir^^tructlonal Patterns in 
Spelling* 





Instructional Patterns^ , f ^ 


— r- 

Gr. -1 


fir. 3 


Gr. 7 


a. 


4 

Separate class period ^ ' ; 


27 


75 


69 


b. 


Whole class instruction v 


3? 


' 56 


' 58 


c . 


Small group instruction ^ 


44 


40 


29 


d. 


* 

Individualized instruct ioh 


44 


43 


37. 




Integrated spelling instruction 


44 


21 


20 




A combination of the above \ 


?8 


31 


28 ' 



* More" than one characteristic could be marked. 



Tab*f^4-8 . Percent 



Instructional Patterns in 
Handwriting'f 



Ik * 





Instructional Patterns 




' Gr. 3 • 


Gr. 7 


a * 


< 

Separate class periods 


62 


79 

i 


15 


b* 


4 

Whole class lnsl:ruction 


; 66 


A 


21 ^ 




Small group instruction 


30 


. 21 


8 


d. 


Individualized ^instruction 


56 

* 


58 


41 • 


e* 


Integrated handwriting ihstruc 


tlon 35 


32 


64 . 




A combination of the above 
^ 


^ 26 


25 


8 



^ More than oi^ instructional pattern could be marked* 
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Table 4-9 Percent 



Alphabet Used in Handwriting 



126- 



Alohabet Used \ 

a, \B,C, Language Arts CuTticulum 
. Guide (1968) ^ 

b. , Commercial Handwriting ^ 

Programme ' ' 

c» No particular alphabet 
d* Other • 



59 


48 


."24 


8 


15 


5 


11 


>L2 


54 








23 


~ 27 


. 13 



Table 4-10 Mean Values* 



Instrument Used^^n Handwriting 



Instrumen t 
a. Primer print pencil 
b* ^ Standard^encil 
c* ^all-point pen 

d. . Fountain pen 

e. Straight pen 
f/ Crayon 

g* Chalk 



Gr. 1 


r'Gr. 3 


Gf. 7 


3.6 ■ 


4.8 . 


4.9 


1.2 


• 1.1 


2.6 


4.9 


3.8 


1.-3 




4.9 


•4.5 


4.9 


, 4.8 


4.7* 


3.0 


4.0 


4.5 


2.3 • 


2.8 


3.7 



- J 



*^ 1* Almost always; 2-Often; 3- Sometimes; 4- Seldom; 5-Never ^ 
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Discussion : 

The use of creativ^ writing exceeds practical writing in both 
Grade 1 and Grade 3, ' In these twcv grades qxl the average, children write 
creatively about once each we%k and use practical writing several times 
each month. Social corre$][)dndence is used less frequently than once a 
month. In Grade 7 practical writing is most common, oreative writing next, 
with social correspondence being used at about the same level of frequency 
a^ for the other two^^g^^des, " ' 

Written language ifl Grade 1 is very largely integrated with^ the 
other language arts^ Of much liass importance is thatpartsof the pro- 
gramme in Grade 3 and Grade 7 are very similar except that the amount of 
integration decreases while moYe'^^kill development in written compi^sition 
is^icarried on separately. * - . 

' ^ In spelling the instructional patterns depend very much on grade 
level/; In Grade 1 for exaniple^„separate <ilas^s periods are used by only 
sligbtl^'more than one (Quarter bf the teachers in the sample/ Instruction 
i^ spelling in Grade 1 is integrated with the other^ language arts with 

small group and individualized, instruc^tion both used more frequently than 

^- " 

the whole class instruction* 



Handwriting instruction in Grade 1 and 3 is somewhat similar, ' 
although Grade 3 tea<^ers more separate class periods and more whole^ 
class instruction. Gompairatively few Grade 7 teachers (15 f^ercent) use 
separate ^class periods for handwriting instruction. At the Grade 7 level 
handwriting instruction would seem largely to be integrated with the - 

writing ta^k itself or to be individualized, ^ ^ - 

i 

The handwriting alphabet in the British Columbia Language Arts 
Curriculum Guide Is used more frequently by all teac^iers than any othery 
alphabet. A slight majority of Grade 7 teachers use "no particuj-ar ^ 
alphabet*'^and more than one of tren teachers in Grade 1 and 3 find a specific 
model unnecessary. 



A standard pencil Is the most i^opulaf writXpg Instrumeat in both 
Grades 1 and 3^^Teplaced by the^ ball-point pen in Grade 7^^ It is inter- 
esting that the straight pen j,s ,still^ used by ^bout 2*5 y'^ercent of Grade 7. 
pupils "almost always" or "often''*- ' ^ / 

S UMMAR Y AND COHCLUSIoW ' ' /* / ■ ' 

• ; ■, v,^ , ^; 

Widespread concern was expressed by Grade 7 £eachers 'about tii^ low 
level of achievement *ln reading afnjl .all aspects of writte'ti expression 
among the students entering Grade 7* T&ble 4-5, showing the. frequency of 
use of types of written language provides an interesting commentary on 
this problem*'^ In Grade 7 the most- common type of writing, pracJiised l5 
practical writing showing, a gradual decrease in the prominetice of cr^tive 
writing started in Grade 1* jGrade 1 and 3 teachers emphasiae skill in 
writing creatively: Grade 7 teachers^^expect thVsPrerequ4.sites for effec- 
tive practical writing to t>e present* Ai^culatio^^am^g programmes 
througljout the grades is essential if. skill development is to ^ sequential. 

Ap'art from rather obvious, trends^ in wi^itten language programmes 
from grade to grade the fact th^t labst- teachers provide ^oth int^greted 
and separate Instruction in wji'itten language, the atypical Answers provide 
fascinating food for thought* In Table 4^ for example^ five percent of 
teachers in Grade 1^ three percent ih Grade 3> and four p^ceAt in Grade 7 
provide "no planned Activities , to develop skills" in written language, 
suggesting that it is believed that students Uearrt by wr4V>ng* 

Instructional patterns in spelling and handwriting provide inter- ^ 
esting parallels* Separate class periods for instri^'tioij in thesfe area^ 
while popular especially in the middle ^ades,. afe certainly not used by 
all teachets. Instruction to various sized groups and individuals sug- v 
gests flexible grouping for varying purposes^ 
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PART III THE NATURE OF THB'LEARNING ACTIVITIES IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE, 
SPELLING AND HANDWRITING 



This part of the report on written language is concerned with 
the amount of instructional time devoted to writing, spelling and hand- 
writing; an ^timat.e of the relative importance of those written language 
areas with which pupils need help; the methods of providing for individual 
differences in spelling; and the frequency of instruction inf the Various 
components of the hand\»n:itdng programme. ; 

Table 4^1 Percent 

Time Spent in Typical Week in 
Writing (Composition) 











^ Time Per week for Writing 


* * 
Gr. 1 


Gr. 3 


Gr. 7 ' 


^. 0 Ih hours 


12 


3 


5 


b» 1*£- 3* hours 


sl9 


17 


21 


c. 3 *- AH hours 


■ 21 ■ 


19 


26 


d* 4^5- 6-- — hom:^ 

6 or more hours] ^ ' ^"^^ 


25 


30 


26 


'IV 


29 


19 . 


Table 4-12 


Percent 








Time Spent in Typical Week in 
Spelling 




r 






Time per rfeek for^Spellii^ 


Gr. l' 


Gr. 3 


Gr, 7 


a* 0-4 hour ^ 


16 


3 


"7 


b, *i - 1 hour ; 


31 . 


14 


.29' 


c* 1 1 — l*i hourr ^ h 


27 


kk 


39 , 


d* 1%- 2 hours 


12 


11 




1-th hours ^ -1 33 


10 


11 


7 



Table 4-13 Percent 



Time Spent in Typical Week in 
Handwriting i 



X 



T^Jne per veek for Handwriting 


^ Gr. X 


Gr. 3 


t 

Gr. 7 


a. 0 - ^ hour 




7 


6 


59 


b. ^ * 1 hour 




28 


.32 


26 


c. 1 - l^s hours 

* 




32 


39 


17 


d. 1*5- 2 hours 




14 


13 


2 


e . 2 * hours 

[ '-^^ 




17 


10 








» » 







^ Table^ 4-14 Mean Values* 

Priorities in Teaching Aspects of 
Written^ Language ^ } 



Lau^uage Aspect 


Gr. 1 


Gr. 3. Gr. 7 


a* Usage 


2.1 


1.9 


1.7 


Hai^riting ajid Neatness 


2,0. 


2.1 


2.4 


c* Story Structure 


2.4-* 


2.2 


2.2 


d* Spelling 


" 2.4 


2iO 


1.9 


e» Grammar ^ ^ . 


2.5' 




1.9 


f» Crefativity and Originality 


1.8 


\ 

2.1. 


2,1 


g* Vocabulary ' ' 


2.3 


1.9 ' 


h« Punctuation and capitalization 


,2.3 


1.9 1 


1.8 


i. Fluency 

j. precision and succinctness <„ 


3,0 
3.3 . 


2.8 
^2.9 


2.5 



* '1- Essential; 2- Itnportant; 3- Of moderate impor^tance; 
4.- Of little Importance; ^5t of no importance XS^ 
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'Table 4-15' 



Mean Values* 

Frequency of Use of Provisions for 
Individual Differences in Spelling 





Provisions - 
* 


Gr.l 


Gr. 3 • 


Gr. 7 , 


a , 


Differing' expectations 


2.1 


2,0 


1.9 


b. 


Varying number of words 


2.2 


, 2.6 


/2'.9 


c . 


Varying difficulty of words ^ * " 


1.9 


2,3 


2,5 


' d* 


Varying difficulty of exercises ^ 


2.0 


2.2 


2.5 


e * 


Grouping pupils * 


2.3 


2.7. 


2,9 


f . 


Enrichment ' * ' ' 


'2,6 


2,7 


' 2.9 




Diagnosis and Remediation 


' 2.4 


2.4 . 


2, 7 




Adjusting methods for independent; study 


2.9 , 


2.8 


2,9 


i ' 


Excuse from Spelling i,nstruction 


4.2 


• 3,9 


• - - 3, 7 




4 




— ^ 





* 1 - Alnjost alwa^s> 2 - Of(:en> 3 - Sometimes* 4 - Seldom* 5 - Almost never. 



Table 4-16 



Mean Values* 1 

r ^ 

Frequency of Use o~i Instructional 
Cdmponents in- Handwriting 





Componen t 


Gr.l 


' Gr. 3- 


"^r.7 


a« 


Basic instruction in printing 


1.5 


2.7 


4.1 


b. 


Basic instruction in cursive Writing . 4.6 


1,6 


3.7 


\, c* 


Lette^^ form ^ ♦ ^ 


'l.5 


1,6 


3.' 3 


d. 


Spacing 


*, \' 1.4 


1.9 


3.3 




Size 


f 

1,5 


1.8 


3.2 


f ^ 


Slant 




2.1 


3.4 


&' 


Ali^n^ient 




2,1 » 


' 3.4 


h. 


Neatness ^ 


* 1.5 




1.9 


i. 


Speed of Writing ^ , 


3,6 


] 3.4 


3.6 


3 \ 


Handwriting Movement 


z.e 


2,6 


-3.S 




Sitting position ; ' 


2,4* 


?.2 


3.3 




. * 1 Almost always » 2 --^ften> 3 


Sometimes » ,4 - 


Seldom, 5 - 


"Almost r 
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Discug^ion : 

Table 4-11^ lndlc^4;g^the amount 9f time actualiy spety; by pupils 
at tfie three grade levels In writing. The average time for each grade, 
so^newhere* between category 3 (3^4*s hours) and category 4 (4^-6 hoCirs), 
suggests a substantial amount of . pract^e In writing for each grade. . 
However, distribution should also be examined* for Grade^l, for example,^ 
even the category containing the least, amount of time was checked by over 
10 percent ol^the teachers* Slijtlar phenomena may be noted, at both ends 
of the scale, for all grades- Again, the averages for time spent in spell-^^ 
^ng and^h^m^Hrltlng Instruction Indicate a good emphasis on Instruction 
In ^hese areas but the range of' responses ^ust be examined* 

Instructional emphasis on the various aspects of written language 
are Indicated lin Table 4-14* Creativity and originality have high priorlt) 
along w^th usage and handwriting and neatness, j,n a^Hp 1» in Grade 3, 
creativity at\d originality again rank the highest, followexl by usage, 
punctuation and capitalisation, spelling, handwriting add neatness, ^ 
graimaar and vocabulary* Xhe priorities in Grade 7 are usage, punctuation 
and capitalization^ spelling and grammar, ^ 

Provisions for individual differences in Spelling seem well used 
in the gr^<^^s examined* (Table 4-15)* Differing expectations as well as ' 

varying the number and difficulty of words and exercises are popular* 

1 I 



Table. 4-16 Indicates the frequency of use of 'instructlotiaL 
components in handwriting*. Teachers in Grade 1 ^and Grade 3 are 
concerned about virtually all Insjfructlon^'l components* * In Grade 7 
handwriting instruction in terms of specific components se6ms to be 
Eocussed primarily on neatness. 
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SUMMARY AND COHCLUSIOHS 



The allocation^ of time for composition! spelling and handwritii^ 
are startling and disturbing. While the avei;ages in each arpa and^or 
each grade are reasonable^ the distributions are not > although some ' j 
discrepancies jliay exist because of respondentia definition of writingi. 
In Grade 7> to take one 'example only, 5 percent, of the 'respondelit;s 
teach, in classrooms where less than Ih hours per wjgek is spent in 
writing while 19 percent consider six or more hours to be;^ appropriate. 

/ ' The priorities in teaching aspects of^ written language (Table 4-14) 
are surprising. The same teachers in allocating impGjrtance to the learning 
goals in written language dij^ an "ideal" setting ju^geii originality to be 
less important than the other "content" subskills across all three grade 
levels. Yet > in terms of prior^ity given to teaching various a^'ei^E^p.^*^,.^* 
written language, creativity and originality ranked highest in jGrades 1 
and 3* Perhaps it should be'^not^d that th^ statement of learning gOjalS^ 
mentl^oned above stressed, "ideal" settings while the present question 
solicits information about existing priorities* Also^ the relatively 
high ranking of creativity here is Supported by the amount of time used 
in Grades 1 and 3 in creative writiOg^ * , ^ ' 

■ ■ i • ' 

The change in priorities and in the use of instructional components 
strongly Suggests the need for articulation in written language programmes* 
Priorities in teaching must be shared ^f learning outcomes are"^ be 
realized* ' - - 



PART IV OBSERVED LEARNING OUTCOMES OF WRITfEM LANGUAGE 



This^ection was concerned with learning outcomes in written 
language^ spening and handwriting as observed in present programmes. 



Table 4-17 Mean ValPes* 

Observed Learning Outcomes of 
' ^ Written Lan^age 



Outcomes 

a* Content; chooses a topic of 
appropriate^ interest and scope^ 

^b* Vocabulary: expresses id^s' 
precisely, 

c* Style: uses styUstic devices 
appropriately and^ef fectively^ 

d. Grammar; produces simple, clear, 
structure^ 

e. Punctuation: uses the conventions of 
punctuation, , 



Gr^ 1 Gr, 3 Gr , 7 

1,9 1-5 . 1,9 

2:3 2,1 2,0 

3.4 2.8 2,5 

2*1 1.8 .'l.? 

2^5 1,9^^1,9 



* 1- Essential; ^^2^ Importance; , 3- Of moderate impppftance; 
4- 0? little importance;' 5- Of no importance*^ 
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Table 4-18 Mean Values* 



Observed Learning Outcomes of 
^Spelling 



Outcomes 

a. Learns to spell a basic high frequency 
spelling vocabulary. 

b. Understands 'the importance of correct 
spelling. 

c. Desires to correctly spell words needed 
for writing. 



d. Able to spell words needed for writing 
through underjstanding spelling principles 



1 Gr. 3^ Gr. 7 



2.0 1.6 



1.9 



1.7 



1.7, 1.6 
1.9, 1.7 



1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.9 



XabXe 4-19 Mean Values*,- 

. IK hi. 

Observed Outcomes of Haadwriting 



Outcomes , 

a. Writes legibly. 

b^ Writes easily. 

c*- Writes wfth reasonable speed, 

d. Writes neatly and with appropiiiiatie 
^organization ^ / ^ ' 



Gr. 1 Gr., 3 Gr. 7 



- 1.3 






1.8 


' l.S 


2.6 


• 2.5 


2.4 


2.4 


1.8 


' ' i.r 


X.8 









3- Of moderate impotence; 



* 1- Essential; 2- importance; 

4- _ Of little import3nce; * 5- Of no importance , 



I3y 
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DISCUSSION: 



\ , 

. All learning outcomes for written language in the present 
programmes were ranked comp^Cratively highly with the possible axcept- 
^lon'of the outcome having to do with the use of stylistic- devices* 
With that one exception^ aZl outcomes rated at or near the "Important" 
category*' , / ^ . , 

-The learning outc<^es of present spelling programmes ;all ^ated 
at or above-the "Important" ^category. Those having to do with hand- 
writing rated vety highly too except for the s^utcorae having to do with 
the speed of writing. 



SUMMARY MP COtJCLUSlQHS ^ ^ 

^ ^ » 

* The ratings of outcomes of present programmes in written \ 
4angi4age» spelling and handwriting would seem to suggest an endorsement 
of^programmes to improve the basic skills of written language. Compar- 
atively few outcomes at apy grade levelj rated below the ^'Important** 
category with t^je^xception of speed of handwriting and the use of 
stylistic devices in written composition. Strong support was obvious 
for simple^ concise -and correct writifig. 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PRESENT vs* IDEAL PROGRAMMES IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE 

It should be noted that only a sampling of the **Ideal** learning 
outcomes were included in the questions which gave respondents an 
opportunity to indicate ^he impd^tance attached to present. learning . , 
outcomes* Any conclusions drawn> ^therefore* must be tentative* 




Fot those learning outcomes dealing with written language,^ 
t^jo seemed to be^rated at' the same level for both "Present** and 
"Ideal" programmes: the choice of a topic of appropriate interest 
and scope and the use, of appropriate and effective stylistic 
devices* Three outcomes^ those dealing with vocabulary^ granpar and 
punctuation, were substantially higher in the' "Ideal" ratings* It 
seems likely that teachers would improve their teaching of ^ these basic 
writing skills if tirne^ materials and better teacher education would 
providethe meanSi The* pattern observed for written language of the 
superiority of "Ideal" to '^resent"> persisted throug^ut the spelling 
and hail^vnritlng comparison. 



I 
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Part V PH)CEDURES AND ACTIVITIES IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES 

5-^ 1 ^ ^ 

Questions in this section were concerned with the frequency of use 
of follow-up activities in written language^ the teacher*s estimate of the 
number of pupils writing at or above .the instructional lev^l and with the 
frequency of use of kinds of experiences in spelling and handwriting. 




Tab^e 4-20 Mean Values* 



/ 



Frequency of Use of Follow-up 
Activities in Written Language 



Follow-uP Activities" 


Gr,l 


Gr,3 


Gr, 7 


a. Sharing with teacher and/or parents 


1,6 


1,8 


- 2.1 


b. Sharing with other pupils 


1,9 


2,0 ■ ■ ' 




c* Teacher .marking and corrections 


1.5 


. 1,5 


1,7 


d. Individual consultation*with teacher 1.9 


2,1 


2,2 


e* Revision ' > 


2.9 , 


2,5 


2,4 


f* Cooperative development of criteria 


2,9 


2,8 . 


2,9 


g* Development o£ olfe^lls as indicated 
by text 


3,0 


2,8 


2,9 


h* Developmnt of skills as indicated 
by pupil's 6wn writing 


2,1 ' 


2,0 


2.0 


* 1 - Almost always^ 2 - Often>'3 - 


Sometimes » 4 - 


- Seldom^ 


5 - Almost 


% ' ^ 








^ Table ^-21 


Percent 






* ■ e 


Pupils Writing at or Above ' 
Instructional Level in Written 
Language' 

■■ 1 


>^upils Writing at or above- 
; Instructional Level 


Gr,l 

1 


i 

Gr,3 


Gr, 7 




57. Q 


54,8 - 


36,3 

4 



















Table 4-22 Mean Values* 
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' Frequency of -Rinds of Experiences" 
in Spelling 



Kinds of Experiences 


Gr,l 


Gr.3 


Gr. 7 


a. Listening Activities 


2*1 


2,2 


2,6 


D.^^^eaking Activities^ , 
i^T'^ading Activities 




2,3 . , 


2^ o 


d* Writing Activities 


2.0 


1, 7 


1*9 


e, ^^ctlvities to Bi^ild Word Meaning 
^ f EtVtnoloSiV nr ^nrH h i stnTV 


2,3 ' 


2,1 
4,0 


2*2 


g* Phonics 


1.2 , 


1,6 


3*0 


h* Morphology or sttuctural analysis 


2,6 


2,4 


3*0 


1* Proofreading 


3,3 


2.6 


2.3 


j. Use of the dictionary 


3,6 


2,4 • 


1,9 


k* Word games 


3,1 


2,6 


2,9 


1.^ Team games ^ ' 1 ^ 


3,6 


2,9 


3,4 


«. Projects ^ / 
* ^ / 


4,5 


4.1 


3,8 



* 1 - Almost always 



» 2 - Often» 3 



V 



Sometimes I 4 V^Seldoin> 5 - Almost never 



Table 4-23 Mean Values* 



Frequency of.iCinds*of Experiences^ 
in Handwriting 





Kinjis of Experiences 


Gr.l 




Special provision for left-handed 


2,2 *r 


b. 


Use of a large alpl^abet ' 


1.1 




A commercial practice programme 


4,2 


d. 


Use of a handwriting notebook 


^.1 


e. 


Provisions for. good writing in ^ 


1.4 



suJiject areas 



Gr.3 

2.3 
1.2 
3.8 
1.7 
1.4 



Gr,7 

3.4 
3,9 
4.6 

4^2 



*'l -» Almost always, 2 - Often, 3 - Sometimes, 4 - Seldom, 5 - Almost never 

' * • J43 
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Discussion 



J 



The most frequently used follow-up activities written language 
(Table 4-20) are teacher njarking and correction (c) (for Grades 1> 3> and 7); 
and sharing with teacher and/or parents (a) (fot Grades 1 aji^d 3); and 
development of skill as indicated by^upil*s own writing ^(hl (for Grade 7). 
Individual, consultation with ^teacher (d) and sharing with otjii^r ^^upils (B) , 
also ranked highly. ' Y^"^ ' * 

When teachers at the three grade levels were asked &o. indicate the 
success of pupil writing at or above the ^instructional level> they were 
unanimous in the judgment that real success is seldom attained. Teachers 
appeared to be more dissatisfied with their pupils* degrees of success in 
writing as the pupils progressed from Grade 1 to 7. 

/ Spelling activities most frequently used (Table A-22) include phonics (g) 
and reading (c) Xn Grade 1» phonics (g) and writing (d) in Grade 3» and 
w):.it^ng (d) and use of the dictionary (j) in Grade 7. 

' In handwriting the most popular activities are the use of a large . 

alphabet (b)> and provisions for good writing in subject areas (e) in - 
Grades 1 and 3. In Grade 7> provisions for good writing in subject areas- (e) 
was the only experience rated as being used '*Often^* (Table 4-23). 

^ \ 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



In their choice o# follow-up activities in written language* teachers ' 
use many procedures. .Teacher marking* consultation ana sharing are neces- 
sary and effective. A comparative lack of emphasis on such experienc^i* 
however* as pupil shai;;Lng and the development of eooperative criteria suggests 
an emphasis on S}mmiinication with the teacher as opposed fee communication 
with other children. Such communication among peers takes written language 
out of the "biisywork** category and makes it genuine and purposeful. 
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The decline in the value which ^teachers at increasing grade levels 
place on che'^written language o£- their pupils is an interesting phenomenon* 
Are Grade 7 teachers more demanding ot less' realistic? - Are their pupils 
coming into the age level when high achievenTenc' is unpopular? The fact is 
that, in the j udgetnent of the teachers^ achievement in written language 
declines with increasing grade level, * . 

*'Many useful experiences in spelling are common practice at all grade 
levels* Phoni,cs plays a very importknt and perhaps too important a' part at 
the Grade 1 and Grade 3U^velsj The apparent emphasis on other language artj 
activities seems sound,. 
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Part VI MANNER OF EVALUATIi^N IH WRITTEN 'LANGUAGE, SPELLING AND 
' HANDWRITING ' V*^ ^ 



The present section deals with the frequency of the techniques used 
in evaluating written language, spelling and handwriting* ^ * 



Table .4-24 Mean^. Values* 

'Majiner of'^ Evaluation in l/ritten 
Language ^ 




a* 

d.' 

e* 

f» 

g» 
h. 

i» 



MannerjFof Evalua 

Children's reaction during^sharing 

Tests, fonftal and informal 

Self-Evaluation of^noteboqks and' 
fol&ei:s 

Reading and analysis by teacher " 
Brief comments by teacher, \' 



Comprehensive marking by ^t^acher 
Identification of erjfprs' . 
Grading of papers on a* scale ^ 
Ranking by compari^n^wiW^a ^tandard 
No pup 
No teache^ 

* 



>il evaluation j - ^ 

icheV ^valuatfi^^ \ ' 



Gr.l 


Gr.3 


Gr.7 








, 2.3 


2.4 • 


2.7 


I ' 


,3.0 

* 


2.8 


' 2.3. 


■ 2.3 


2.5 


1.9 


1.8 ' . 


2,0 


2.2 


1.9^^ 


1.-7 




2.1 


2.2 








' 2.2 


I-'" ■ 


1.8 


4.6 


\ 4.1 


3.1, 


4v5 


4.'3 • 


3.9 


■ 4.0 




4.1 


4.2 


4.3 " 


4.4 



* 1 - Altoost always, 2 - Often, ^ SometimeSj, 4 - Seldom, 5 - Almost .never. 
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*' - ' Table 4-25 Mean Values* 

^ ^ » 

Manner of Evaluation Iri Spelling 





♦ 

Manner of Evaluation 


Gr.l - 


Gr. 3 


Gr.7 


a* 


Jest of week's words at beginning 






3.0 




or TjjAAlf 






- b. 


Test of week's words at end of .week 

s * 


.'3.7 


1.5, 


1.7 


c. 


Standardized spelling test ^ 


4.6 


3.3 


3.3 


d. 


Teacher-made spelling test. 


2.6 


2.5 


.2.5 


• e. 


Proofreading 


3.3 


2.9 


2.9 


f. 


Dictation of the weekly li^ of words 


2.8 


1.9 


2.1 


g. 


Words dict^ated in sentences or 


3.1 


2.2 


2.2 




^paragraphs 








h. 


Examination of spelling in writteh work 


2.2 


1.9 


2.2 




Self-marking and evaluations 


3:6 


3.0 


2.7 










♦ 



Table 4-26 Mean Values* 

Methods of Evaluation in Handwriting ' 





Manner of Evaluation 


Gr.l 


Gr.3 


Gr.7 


a» 


> 

Pupil self-evaXuation 


2.4 


2.6 




b. 


Analysis of handwriting as a basis 


'273 " 


2.1 


3.1 




for teaching 








c* 


Analysis of prx>cess as a basis for 


2.5 


. 2.4 


3.4 




teaching 








d. 


Use ^ personal^ile holder 


• 3.3 


3.2 ■ ' 


, 3.8 


* 


Commercial handwriting scales 
♦ 


'.'•4.7 


4.5 


4.8 



* 1> Aljnost 'always > 2 - Often> 3 - Sometimes > 4 - Seldom* 5 - Almost never. 




Discussion * 

The most commonly used techniques for the evaluation of written 
language include, in Grade 1, reading and analysis by teacher (d)>lbrief 
coiranents by teadher (e) and identification oj^rrors (g)\ closely fol- 
lowed by children's reactions during sharing (a) and self-evaluation of 
' notebooks and folders (c),^ For GraJ^ 3> the. techniques inost frequently 
used -seem to rank about the same* In Grade 7> there is less emphasis on'" 
pupil oriented evaluation and a correspondingly greater emphasis on 
' teacher evaluation* None of the teachers use fortnal testing to any' d^gree- 

The us^ of spelling evaluation in Grade 1 seems to depend on the 
use of many informal techniques. Grade 3 and GrauC 7 teachefrs tend to 
rely mainly on a test at the, end of the week*s spelling unit (b) and on 
examination of the pupil's written work (h) * 



The evaluation of handwriting at all three grade levels seems a 
mix of the analysis, of handwritings hoth juroQess and product^ as a basis 
for teaching and the use of pupil self-evalu*tion* 



SUMMAEY AMD CONCLUSIONS ' 

the evaluation of written langtiage, spelling and handwriting seems 
varied and sound* An argument might be made for more pupil involvement and 
self^evaluation> particularly at the Grade 7 levels and for less emphasis 
on pupil error as opposed to pupil success ^but the evaluative techniques 
used by the typical. teacher should be effective* Self-evaluation through 
the use of proofreading and pupil analysis > ^ould probably strengthen tUe 
evaluation of both spelling and handwriting although again> in both areas> 
the evaluative programmes seem .^tirong. ^ 



c 
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Part Vir WAYS QF IMPROVING THE PROGRAMME IN WRITTEN LAMGUAGES 



The questions in this section deal wli;h the importance of the ways 
of improving the' achievement of the goals of written language. 



Table^4-27 Mean Values* 



Ways of Achieving Stated Goals in 
Written J^^anguage 





7 

Ways of Achieving Goals 


Gr.l 


Gr.3 


Gr. 7 


a 


More^ppropriate pre-service training 
Less directive curriculuin guides 


■ 2.0 




2.0 


b 


. 3.6 ■ 


3.7 


" 3-. 8 




rio re speci r i c cur rxcu± uin guxcics ^ 


9 ft 


L, 0 




d 


More appropriate point of view iti 
curriculum guides j 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


e 


Sequential developn^nt in cardiculum 
guides 


1.8 


1.8 


1:9 




Greater attention" to written language 
in curriculum guides 




2.1 - 

1 


2.1 , 




More texts and materials available 


2,5 


2.1 


Is 


h 


More suitable texts and materials 


2! 3 


2.1 




i 


More in-service and professional 
development . 


2.3 


2.3 


2. "3 


j 


Better in-service;^ 


2.3 


2.3 - 


2.3 


k 


More time for written language 


3.p 


•3.1 


3.0 ■ 


1 


Greater empha&is on written language 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


'm 


Greater competence in pre^jrequisite 
skills 

* 


2.1 


2,1 


2.0 



* 1 - Essential, 2 - Important, 3 - Of Moderate Jmportance^ 4 - Of Little 
Importrance, 5 - Of No Importance; 



U.J 
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Discussion : ' ^ - ^ 

Teachers in all three gradtes consider sequential ..development in 
curriculum guides (e) to be the single most important way of making pos- 
sible improvement in achievement in the stfateS goals of written ^language * 
Cutriculum guides are not too directive according to respondents but 
should emphasize written language to a greater degree. 

More appropriate pre-service training (a) is an*'*Important*' priority 
with more and better in-service training (i,jJ ranking somewhat lower. ' 

f" 

Teachers at all three grade levels> but' particularly, at the Grad^ 
level, wish for greater^ competence in pre-requisit^ skills (m) * Grade 
and, particularly^ Grade 7 teachers expi^kftl a desilre for, more and better 



texts and ntaterials (g>h)* 



SUMMARY ' AKD^CONCLUSIONS 



\ Teachers are criti<fal of the current curriculum 'guides, pre-service 

teacher education and the texts and*materials available* * 

Curriculum guides should place more stress on w^rxttetrvlanguage and, 
most ,importantly> should cotiftain> whei;e possible* descriptions of the 
sequences which 'constitute development* * ' . * ' 

Teachers do no^t pe]?C%ive pre-service eduction as providinjg the neces- 
sary preparation for teacnin-g written language. In-service^ educat^*^*^* x.oo^ 
should improve in quantity an/} quality. " ^ 




All teachers* but especialjljjf-.2!ase in GraiJe 3 and Grade 7> nefed more 
and better -texts and materials*^"- • ' ♦ - _ 



• Part Vm IMTERPRETATIOtiS AHD iMPHCATIOtiS 

1. Since substantially different programmes in written language are 
being planned not only by teachers at different grade levels but by dif- 
, fejrent teachers at the same grade -l^el, teachers mmt be involved in a ^ 
continuing dialogue about written IcOigtiage foaussed on the local level 

- b^t taking 'developments in broader spheres into accounts 

, ^ fiany Specific e5saiaptE5-*ce^^^ illustrate the neG<^ 

^^Jor dialogue resulting in cocJrd^ation an^^S^Ji^S^i^g^ All teachers > ^ 

but particularly those in Grade 7> are uphappy about thefpx^^^tc:^44^t«<f^^ 
' skills pupils have on entrance-' expectations need to be shared. Th*e^ 
range of times considered suitable for practice in writing is extreme: 
teachers must disdiss such probleftis on the way to arriving reasonable 
solutions - ' ' 

2- Because the teachers who responded to the present survey ar^- 
coping with considerable success with a multitude of intricate problems ^ 
and there the teacheraj themselves are critical of their pre-service and 
in-servic^ preparation for the tasks which face them> programme develop- 
ment in teacher education must be a ^continuing process and must include 
all thos^e concerned with the education <^f children* 

^ ■ * 

3; In that the present survey indicates clearly that curriculum guides 
are Important sources of the local written language curriculum and that 

- teachers expect curriculum. guides to provide them with a sequential pro- 
gramme Outlining the development of written language skill> highly direo- 
tive^ detailed guides which prescribe activities do not seein to be what is 

) wanted* -y^ -*^^ 

\: . > ' . . • 

4* Since teachers > t)aBtlcularly at the Grade 3 and -Grade 7 levels, rate 
basic writing skills such as grammar, vocabulary and punctuation more highly* 
the* sequence of skills ip curriculum guides should reflect this view^ More 
complex skills suclK^as the use of stylistic devices should also be included^ 
Because teachers^ aIso>,need materials and texts as sources of learning 
experiences > resource centres '^containing^ew materials could facilitate - the 
teacher's search for better instructional resources* , I 
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CHJ^PTER 5 



ELEMENTARY 



LANGU Ag4 



A R TS - LIT-ERATURE 



LITERATURE 



The student: Is developing a wide familiarity with the b^est in literature 
of all types. Is mistering the .art of making useful associations between literature 
and the world "as it is experienced/ ' ' :^ z;^ 



ABSTRACT 



Teachers reported tha^ the resources they regard as most sign4f icant in 
developing a literature' programme were experience and knowledge gathered from 
t;eaching and researching. The Curriculum Guide was reported as beirtg 

used only moderately* 

Grade 7 teachers reported a fair degree of success in teaching five 
of the six novels prescribed for the level at wliich th ey t^ e^sh. The sole 
Canadian title on the list was reported to be \lje one with which least 
suffcesa was experienced. 

Most iibfiries aacessibje to children in British Columfci^ schools 
^ere' reported as having a collection of books that range in difficulty and 
interest > Most teachers reported they pursue^a plannad but ^flexible 
literature programme/ 

A majority of teachers at all ^rade levels reported that they read 
aloud to cljilifreil at least three or four times a week. 

There appears to be considerable diversity among teachers with regard, 
to the learning outcomes of a literature programme. The Hiost frequently 
' endorsed outcomes were familil^itvPLth a wide range. of literature^ improvement 
of reading ability and development of literary taste. ^' 

With regard to responses to literature teachers tend to prefer a wide 

variety of exp/fess^ve ^odes* Primary teachers ^end to prefer artistic 

responses while Grade 7 teachers tend to*B^ more oriented tov^ards -meaning and 
.understanding. ^ ^ ^ ' 

A majority of teachers provide opportunities* at least once a week> 
^or children to express how they hav^ been affected by various pieces of 
literature, ' * ^ * * 



Teachers report informal observation, as the preferred mode of evaluation 
in a literature programme*" » . ^ * 



Teachers reported that they see an increase In material as the most sifif- 
nlf leant way in which to improve their literature programmes. Increased 
In-service and pre-service are ranked next In Importance. Changes In the 
curriculum guide ^^ere not perceived as bein^ a particularly significant 
means for improving current offerings In literature. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE CHAPTER 



* In this chapter the ^ata based on, the responses to tKe elementary 
literature questionnaire are presented. In tabular form. 



The chapter Is broken down Into eight ^arts based on the organizing 
principles around which the original questionnaire was formulated. The 
topics presented are: resources in developing a J^-^^i^ature programme^ teaching 
procedures In a literature programme , the frequency of learning activities, 
learning outcomes In literature, mastery and* application In literature, 
evaluation of attitudes, knowledge an<J skills in a literature programme^ 
further development of a literature programme, and Interpretation ^nd 
liApllcations . - i , 

^^^^^^^ Followingiieach table is ^a commentary on th^more^gnlf leant findings- 
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Part I- RESOURCES USE£k IN DEVELOPING A LIXgRATURE PROGRAMME ^ . 

Teachers were a^ked to indicate the frequency of the use made 
of certain resources in developing a literature 'programme* 



Table 5-1 



Mean Value*s 
Resources for developing a 
literature programme * 



Resources for Developing a Literature ProKramme Gr. 1 



a* 



I 



B*C. Curriculum Guide 

Professional textbooks (e. g. Huck 
and Kuhn> Arbuthnot) 

Professional journals (e.V* Instructor^ 
Grade Teacher^ Horn Book) 



Persona]^x£e£tiafi_jj£iEel*^ed-rtTr 



university course work 

'e* Personal expertise developed from 
in-service training 

f. Personal expertise developed from 
experience in teaching 

g. Advite from ^colleagues (supervisors, 
schoilJJ-brarian> teachers* 
principal) , 

h. B.C.T*E. Lesson Aids ^ 

Commercially prepared" anthologies* 
prbgrammes or kits (e.g. Random 
House Literature Progtamme) 

District Instructional Materials 
Centre , ' ' . 

k* Library books authorised for use in , 
V public schools in British Columbia^ * 

^1< Suggestions and^materials from- ' . , 
\ children \ ' - 

pi; Classroom lib^rary 

''n* §chool library ' * . * 

o, A"V Media (Record* tapes^ filmstrips) 

p. Personal library 

q. Materials prestjribed for the gyade(a) 
ji'oii teach -{e^g* novels^ poetr^^ 



r. 
s. 
t. 



3.1 

3.0 

2.8 
2.6 
2.5 
1.4 

2.4 
3.3 



Gr. 3 



Gr. 



3.2 
3.1 

2.9_ 
2.7 
2.6 
1.5 

2.4 

3.2 



3.3 
3.3 



2.6 
2.8 

i.4 

2.5 
3.1 




anthologies* drama* bo'bks) 


2.2 


2.1 


1.7 


Local publi*; IJbra^ 


. 3.5 


3.5 


. 3.6 


Materials loaned by colleagues 


•3.1 


3.2 


3.4 


Commerical book clubs >(e«g. Scholastic* 
TAB) 


3.6 


3.4* 


3.5 


* 

School broadcasts 


4.1, 


4.2 . 


4.3 
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The resources. i::^portjti as being used most frequently by teachers at all 
grad'^ levels were expertise developed from experience (f ) > and the school 
library (n), ^ \ * 



Grade 7 teachers reported'a significantly greater use of material 




prescribed for the grade in which the 



acRers offother grades. 



Teachers generally reported moderate (somewhere between "Often" 
and "^metimes") use of professional journals (c)> proficiency developed 
in university Cd)> expertise developed in in-seirvice training (e) > advice 
from colleagues Cg) > authorized library books (k) > sTIfe^estions from 
chil<fren (1) > a/v me^ia Co) > and personal libraries (p) . 



^Generally speaking* less use (somewhere between "Sometimes" and "Rarely") 
seems to be made o f the B.C. Curriculum Guide (a) > B*C/T.F. Lesson Aids (h) > 
professional textbooks Cb)> commercially prepared programmes or kits (i) > 
district instructional ?aater-ials centre Cj)> local public libraries Ci^)vj ' 
materials loaned by colleagues (s) and commercial book-clubs (t). , 



The majority of teachers report that they use school broadcasts (u) 
"Rarely" "br "Never". ^ . ^ / 
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Table S-2 Percentages 

, ^y^ilglj^l^ty of. library materials 



]^ you have a libj rarx^bf any ki^d? 





Yes 


No 


No ^ 
Response 


Gr. 1 


97.1 


2.3 


0.7 


Gr. 3 


99.0 


0.7 


0.2 


Gr. 7 


98.0 


1.1 


■0.9 



That data in Tabl^ 5-2 are based on simply asking teachers whether any 
kind o£ library was available to them * The overwhelming majority of teachers 
responded positively* 



Table 5-3 Percentages 

Eatiioated degree of si^ccess met 
^in teaching the prescribed novel 





listed 


- Grade 


7 Qnly. ^ 


* 




~~y~ 

^Prescribed Novels 




2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


' Trease; Word to Caesar 


31*4* 


27.1 • 


7.4 


6.1 


17.8 


10.2 


L'Engle: A Wrinkle in Time 


38*4 


21.9 


7.9 


5.0 


16 ;3 


10.6 


Ullman: ^Banner in the Sky 


' 49*0 


25.3 


5.4- 


1.6 


lb. 4 

* 


8.4 


Haig-Browu: Captain of the 
Discovery" 


7.9 


V 

21.0 12.4 


16.9 

* 


29.3- 


12.4 


North: Rascal 


■45*8 


27.1 ■ 


8.1 


0.5 


8.8 ' 


9.7 


Kjelgaard: Big Red 


43*1 


27.8 


^8 


0.5 


10.6 


9.3 



Hie Grade 7 teachers^were aslted .to estimate the degree o£ success they had 
met in. teaching the novels prescribed' for|?Grade 7* * The teacliers were asked to 
make a rating on a 1-3 scale using the following descriptions: 1 - "Used 
successfully"; 2 - "Used vith fair results"; 3 - *'U$ed> nothing, better"; 
4'- MUsed unsuccessfully''; .ait4 5 - "Have never used"* 6 indicatejs "No Respons^el' 
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With the excep^txon of Captain of the piscovery every novel has been 
used successfully or with a fair degree of success by more than fifty per 
cent of the teachers reporting. The substantial percentages in categories 
S^aTid 6 should noJ; be necessarily taken a& a rejection 'the book in'* 
question.. The reaso^ for teachers reporting they have never used ^he book 
or failing. to ^.responsive at all may be unrelated to their opinion of the 
book in question. ^ ' ^ 

TEACHER COMMENTS ^ ' ' * * 



^ ^ 'With regard to teaching resources in their written comments teachers 
were unanimous in their requests for improved library facilities always 
stipulating thatJ^-a full-time librarian should be available. A demand for 
higK interest/ low vocabulary reading materials wa^ expressed by teachers at 
all three levels. The stimulation of interest yas emphasised by all groups 
and the use of non-print materials to achieve this goal was mentioned 
frequently . 

Kany teachers at the gra^one lev^l cS^eof^ed that the Curriculum 
guide was not w^ll*-suited .to the circumstances under which they taught » Such 
comments were particularly marked from teachers of children whose first language 
was not Englisfi or teachers who had a high proportion of children with learning 
difficulties. ^ , ^ ^ 

Grade 3 teachers listed the following as teaching' resources used; 
mounted pictures,* television programmes, resource -persons (story tellers), 
magazines, and (lewspapers. Specific novels mentioned: Dr* Doolit^e series, 
Winnie the Poohj. Charlie and the Chocolate Factory and Charlott^^ s Web 
(prescribed for Grade. 4)* 

Grade seven teachers s"hared the concerns of the primary teachers 
with regard to improved library services and a need for high interest/low 
vocabulary reading material* In addition they noted a concern regarding 
sexist attitudes embedded in much df the literature now available and called 
for this imbalance to be redressed* The prescribed Hovels Captain of the 
Discovery was singled out by some teachers a^ being ill-suited for grade, 
seven students* * , ' 

Specific titles recotnmended by the grade seven teachers included 
Kidnapped > Shane , The Thirty-Hine Steps , Griazly ^' Wilderness Champion , Call of the 
Wild , Treasure Island ; The_Hobbit, A Christmas Carol , Curse of the Viking Grave 
and Heve^ Cry Wolf * 
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^ . ... 

Th6 data from Table 5-2 indicate the vast majority of.-childrep 
have access to sopie kind library tHrough schools in British Columbia. 
The small percentage who do not might well give rise to some conc&rni 

The results from Tabl& 5-3 indicate that Grade 7 teachers appear 
to have felt they have used five of the prescribed novels with some 
.success but the remaining one is-^enerally felt to be less useful. This 
novel is the sole Canadian representative on ^the Grade 7 list. If we 
are interested in stimulating and maintaining an interest in Canadian 
literature it may be that Canadian books^Xikely^to be more appealing 
to teachers and students be added to the list of novels prescribed for 
Grade 7 . , : - - : 

In their written comments several teachers noted the sexist 
overtones in many books available in schools. It is of interest to note 
that only one book on the Grade 7 prescribed Xist> A Vr inkle in Time ,, 
has female characters as main characters and even In this case the.roltes 
,are shared by two male characters whereas the remaining five"" titles have 
a single male figure as the central character. 

The rather moderate use of the B.C. cux^fj^ulum suggests that steps 
be taken to produce a document that will be perceiyed as more useful and 
relevant to teachers. The data from Part VII of this chapter suggest that 
revisions should be in the direction of providing more specific information and 
direction regarding a literature programme. 

The relatively low usage enade of K.C.^If. l^ssoji_^aids and district 
instructional centres suggests that some more detailed investigation be 
made to determine the reason for the situation and that action then be taken 
to increase the level of usage. ' . , 
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The results tabulated, in Tabl^5-3 Indlcat^ that Banner in the SkV y 
Rascal and' Bifi Red have in general b«ri' presented with a fair clegree of* 
sirccess. Word to Caesar *and Wrinkle in Time, have been used within the 

, ^ -~ " T '~ 

range between "Fair success" and "Mothing b^'etter"* Captain of . tH^ Discovery , 
the only Canadian book on the list, received the lowest rating* their 
written comments .several Grade 7 teachers described this book in negative * 
terms • . ^ ^ * * 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLU SimS 



The data in Table 5-1 indicate th^t the; most widely used resources are 
expertise developed from experience and school libraries. Heavy us,age is 
indicated where literary material is prescribed*'(Gtade 7) , ^ T^ie response at 
Grades laid 3 to this item is puzzling. The quest^^Qn was included so that Grade 7 
teachers could respond and it was expected, since no literature materials 
are prescribed for Grades 1 and 3, that it woul^. elicit no response from > 
teachers teaching at those levels. It may be that teacherS had in miud the 
reading instructional material which'includes some literary selections but 
such speculation t;annot be Verified on the present data* * , ^ 

^ The data regarding e:;pertise developed at University and from ^in-service 
training indicate that they are havingsome positive effect but room for 
improvement still exists* The data regarding t^ie use made of advice from 
colleagues is encouraging since it rerpr'esents a^forjnof "hidden" inrservice 
whict? might well 1>e fo:rther encouraged* ^ 

If the authorized curriculum is seen as a core around which programmes 
are developed, the relatively low- use of the b/C* Curriculum' must give cause 
for some concern, ^The low reported usage of the .b.CT.F, lesson aids, 
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district instructional material centres, and schogl brMdcasts 'suggests that^ 

m 

the literature component of these resources be 'improved or wider publicity 
be.givep to^existing literary materials, - 
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Part II* TEACHING, PROCEDURES- IN A LITERATURE PRQGRA^gffi 



Table 5"* Mean Values 

Characteristics of Libraries available 
in Schools 



Library Characteristics ^ cr* 1 Gr* 3 Gr* 7 



Library includes a variety of „ 



a. Books other -than textbooks avail'able 
in the library for recreational 
i;e adin g * ^ 1*5. 1*4^1*6 

b. Provision is made in the classroon^ • 
so that children can read in the 

library rather than at their desks* 2*3 2*4, 2*5 

Cp Library includes displays of pupil- 
made materials .related to books* 2*6 2 *6 2^9 

d* Library includes stories or other 
forms of literature written by the 
children currently enrolled in 

your class* , * 3*0 3,2^ 3*8 

e* Library includes displays of ^ 
materials designed to motivate 
the reading of books (e*g* posters^ 
questionnaires I motivational ^ 

quizzes) . * ' 2*6 2*3* 



V 

reading ;lnterests* lit* " J,^3 



g» Library includes a wide range 
. of reading difficulty 1,4 * 1*3 1*4 

h, ^ Library is comfortably furnished* 2*2 *2*1 2*1 

i* Audio-visual forms of literature 
(e*g* records > tapes » films trips) 

are available. in the library) , 2.3' 2.1 2*1 



The data from Table 5-4 suggest that most libraries accessible to 
chiWren in s^^hools in B*C. contalrrtiooks other than textbooks^^) 1 inclwdQ^,^ 
a variety of interests (f) ranging widely in difficulty ^Somewhat fewer 

ch libraries make provision for reading in the library, (b) > include displays 
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(c)> are comfortably furnished (h) > or contain literature in audio-visual 
form (1). Even fewer Include materials writteji by children. 
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Table 5-5 Percentages 

Organizational Characteristics 
of a Literature Programme ' 



Organizational Characteristics of 
a Literature Procramme 


Gr. 1 


Gr. 3 


t; 

Gr, 7 


■J* 

a* I usaally adhejr^./to a planned 
programmed - 


5.9 


f 

7.8 


13.8 


b, I have a planned programme but 
'^ incorporate materials suggested 
by others (e.g. children^ 
coll^eagueSi etc*) 






70.9 


c* I do not have a planned programme 
since it depends entirely on the 
interests of the children I anf 
teaching - 


20.8, 


J ' 
17,8 


11.1 


^d, I do not have a literature 
programme. 


. 1.1 


0.7,;^ 


0,2 



Jhe ^ata from Table 5-5,. indicate the majority of teachiei^ follow a * 
'planned literajiure programme into which they incorporate suggestions from 
others (b)* Rather more primary teachers than intenoediate teachers rely 
solely ori^he current interests of the children in determi^iing the literature* 
^programme (c) . And, about twice asr many intermediate teachers as primary 
teachers 'st$y closely to the programme they have planned (a). Only a very 
small percentage of each grade level indicated that they have no lite rature 
programme (d) . " ' ^ ' 
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Table 5-6 Percentages 



Type of Scl^e^iile for. Reading Aloud 
to Children 



Schedule for Reading Aloud 

^,>' 

a. I have a regular schedule ''which 
I usually followt^^ 


Gr. 1 




Gr. 7 


9.9 


13.1 




b. 


I read to the dass only whenever 
there is timey.to spare* 


f 

1.4 


1.9 


9. 3 


c. 


I have a regular schedule but I 
also read aloud if there is time 
to spare* 


16.^ 


15^7 


14.9 


d. 


I never read aloud to the children 
I teach* 


J 

0-2 s 


0.2 


2.3 1 


e. 


Stories and ^?rems are read only in - 
association with a socia^^ studies 
or sdente unit. 


0.2 


0.0 


. 2.7 . 


f . 


I have a regular schedule, I also 
use spare time and I incorporate ^ 
reading aloud 'into teaching in the 
the content areas* 


69.5 ; 

■ 


65.3 


44.9 



The data for Table 5-6 indicate that th6 niajority of primary teachers 
and a substantial minority of Grade 7 teachers read orally to children accordi 
to a planned schedule which they supplement with spare^ tim^and , reading related 
to the content areas (f)- A further 14*9 - 16*5% of teachers 'reporting follow 
the same oombination^except that they do not incorporate the oral reading of 
conteitp'area material (c) * 'Between 8*4 and 13*1% of the teachers follow a 
regijiar schedule which they usually follow (a)* Only a tiny per^ntage, 0*2 
actually a single teacher) reported no reading at the Grade 1 level (d) * At 
the Grade 7 level^2,7% reported that they pej^^r read aloud to the children they 
teach (d)* * 
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TEACHER COMME^jlS ' , • 

t ^ * 

J^. ' Teachers all three levels mentioned ^the value of pictures, 
audio visual material and realia in promoting an interest literature. - 

. Comments from Grade one teachers stressed that approaches to' 
literature at this level should be primarily oral. ^ A widespread desire 
Jto achieve -flexibility^ was noted so as to exploit to the full the 
chlldfen^s interests and, needs. Many teachers mentioned the us^ of real 
and vicarious experiences, games, classroom visitors^ puppet 4;^heatres,' 
and audio-visual material. ' 

Grade three teachers mentioned attempts to get children to 
produce literature for their peers. Many teachers coimnented that they took 
note of the curriculum but did not feel bound by it, preferring to use the 
ongoing Interests of the children as a guide in selecting suitable material. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS' 



Teachers' feel that most libraries accessible through the school 
proVide a collection of books that range in interest and difficulty. 
Somewhat less attention seems to be given^ over to making the libraty an 
inviting or Sutimul^ting place through the use of soft furnishings or . 
motivational displays. 

Most teachers indicated they t611cL a planned but flexible literature 
programme. Approximately 17 to 2QA o£ tne primary teachers report that, their 
literature programme is based enti^^ely oja the (iurrePt interests of the 
children whereas only 11.1%, of 'the Gradfe 7 teachers indicated they use 
?hls idea. ' ■ * ' ' 



The majority of teachers read, aloud to children according to a . - 
regular schedule*. Many of them suppri^nnent 'this^wlth readfng , aloud when*vel: 
time allows and by reading materiajL ^^lat^* to the content areasj/ • . 

- .... -'^ ' /''^ w'-f 
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Part III, FREQUEHCY OF LEARHING. ACTIVITIES IN LITERATURE 



Table 5-7 Percentages", 

Prequency with which Children Listen 
^ to Stories Read Aloud by the Teacher 



Free 






4 


. ' Gr. 1 


Gr. .3 


Gr,' 7 


juencj; 














Every day 




1 


76,1 


62,5 


1^2 




3- A times 


a Week 




'19,0 


30,4 


48,1 


c. 


0-1 times' 


*a week 


4 


■2,9 


3.8 


21.4 


d* 


Uess than 


once a week 




0,2 . 


1,2 


12,0 


e. 


Never 


4 


4 % 


' 0.7 , 


0.7 


2.5 . 



The data from Table 5-7 indicate me majority of teachers ifead aloud - 
to the children they teach at least/ three to four times a ^week if not more 
frequently* A minority of Grade 7 teachers reported reading aloGd less than 
once a week* . ^ ' ^ ^ * , 

There is much evidence to show that listening is a skill which can be 
learned (Central New York Study Council, 1957; Keller^ P.W, , 1960> Devine, 
1961) and some evidence to suggeat -:tjlwit , improvement in listening will assist 
in the development of reading ability (3iTO"dsteen> 1971)/ 

■■ ■ • /■ i " ' ■ 

TEACHER COMMEfirrS ' " 



In their comments teachers o£ grade one and grade three children 
endorse an pral approach to literature whereas grade seven teachers 
e^cpressed some reserve with regard to reading aloud » suggesting th&t this 
shoulcThappen only when th$ atmosphere was. especially suitabie^s> for 
e^cample^ arisi^afc spont^pie<JQSly*Jrom. a particular enthusiasm for a "particular 
piece of ilterature^^-_'y^-■ "^vfCS"'- 



^^^^^^^^^ 
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SUMMARY . ■ 

The data from Table 5-6 ifidlcate the vast majority of primary 
teachers read to the children three or more times a week. A reduced 
number, but still a clear majority, of Grade 7 teachers repart they 
read aloud with a similar frequency. Only a few primary teachers read 
less than once a week; but a total of 14.5^ of the Grade 7 teachers reported 
this low a frequency. 



J. 
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Part IV. LEAMI^G OUTCOtlES LITERATURE: , Present PrQgrammg 



In gathering ^ta on^ learning outcomes of thelt present literature 
programmes*, respondents were asked to statfe which two of a list of lea^ijning 
outcomes they agree with the most.- 



Tabie 5-8 ifercentages' 

T^acTiers Indicating most Agreement 
with'Outcome &i their Present 



i;3.-t«rature 'Pro'gramine 



f _- - .:::Ar.-.;-^ . 

Lear ning Outcomes for a U t'tetature Trgg rAtm oe 

a* , Children will^,be thoroughly familiar with 
^ .a core, of .f ir&t-rat;e" llti^rature C-e^g^^' 
award winner?** classics^," . ^ - 

^ b* ' Children will be fatoillar* with a\ide 

'Variety of lit^^ttirB ^r^th regart^to fonix 
^d content (e^\ ^.^iM^^^fT pi hooks 
and poems)* ' ' t ^.C":; T 

c* Children will b^ kVin^^^^"^^ 
that mcfst adequdtBdj-fme^^B -th^ir 

• psycho-social ne^^s iCe^^g^^Jl^ptDbiema facgjl 
in growing upi* ■ " * "^--l" / 

Children will be familiar with llt/rature 
that will gsfil§,t 'them in developing 'an 
appreciation of their cultural heritage 

• Ce*g* Canadian literature)'. 

Children will.te familiar with literature 
that will assist the 'growth of reading >and 

• Other cognitive^ skills te*g* b^toming 
better ^readers) * 

Qhildren will be familiar with literature 
that wild develop their imaginations 
(e.g, becoming*more creative thinkers). 

Children will be able to choo^se 
discriminately aiAong the literature 
available to them Ce,|* be able *to pick,^ 
for fe 



d. 



out good book^ 



Leisure time reading), 
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Gr. 1 *v Gr." 3 



Gr. 7 



12.0 



'47.4 



14.0 



3.9 



42.9 



38.2 



38.6 



11.2 



53. *9 



9.8 



5.4 



35.4 



32.8 



'48,0 . 



6.4 



42.7 



21.0 



4.1 



53.8 



29.1 



40.9 



Discussion^ 



The only firm crossrgrade generalization that can be drawn froin the 
data presented in Table 5-8 is that there is a fairly consistent lack of 
endorsement of the"dea thdt literat^ure should be used to assist children In. 
^'developing an appre^ciation of thdir cultural heritage" (d) • To a lesser 
extent the same observation can'be made ' regarding the idea that ^chlldren 
should become "thorougljil^^millar with a core of first rate literature" (a), 
Relatively few primary teachers endorsed the Idea of using literature to 
nteet psycho-social needs although 21.0% of the grade 7 teachers did select 
this option (c)» Three options seem to be endorsed fairly consistently across 
the grades^ Children wilL be familiar with a vHde variety of literature with 
regard to form and content (b)^ children will become familiar with literafure 
that will assist the growth of reading and ofher cognitive skills (e) ; and - 
children will be able to choose discriminately among the literature available 
to the4 (g) Hcfwever, none of these options received majority endorsem^ts 
acros^ all gr^e levels. A jnajority of grade 7 teachers appear to have endorsed the- 
idea of using literature to improve heading and other" cognitive skl^lls (e) , 
whereas rather more pi^imary teachers than grade 7 teachers endorse the u^e 
of ^literature in developing the imagination (c)\ A higher percentage of " 
grade 3 teachers arS concerned with developing discriminating' readers (g) 
than there are coHeerned among the grade 1 or grade 7 teachers- ^ , 



Table 5-9 Percentages 

Teachers Indicating "Most^ Agreement" 
with the Suggested Modes of Pupil 
Response to' Literature 
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Mode^ o£ Response in a literature 
Programrne ' * , 

"a. Children will develop the. ability 
to express verbally how various 
pieces- of- literature affect them* 

b, ' Children wtfljl'le^rp to express* xn a 

variet/^^of artistic ways the effect 
that; literature has" on them, 

c. Children'will develop the capac;ity 
to express in a variety of <^$ys how 
literature affects them. 

<!• the images and feelings created by 
literature are usually too delicate 
for communication and children \ 
should rarely be asKed to ei^ress 
how'various p|.eces .of literature . 
affect them. ' * 

Children will be ^ble to ' 
^demonstrate^ their understanding 
of a piece ^of literature* 

f* , Expressive activities related to*"'' 
literature should be concerned ,r 
with determining whether or not 
' a child t^s understood a'givfen 
piece of iliterature. 



Gr.. 1 



^33, 6 



61.1 



^•0 



29 



1^2 



Gr. 3 Gr- 7 



29.0 



42.0 



67.7 



3.8 



30.2" 



16.2 



33.0 



28:2 



61.8 



7.0 



42.9 



16:0 



Discussion : 



\ - The data in Table 5-9 indicates there is fairly uniform support ■ for tjie 



:ates there 
:ha capacit 



idea that "Children *will develop th^ capacity to express 'in a variety of ways 
how literature affects them" (c). There is very little support at. any grade 
level for the idea that "The images and feelings created .by literature are ^ 
usually too delicate for cpmiminication. - ." (d) . Relatively- moire primary than 
grade 7 teachers endorsed .artistic modes of expression in reacting t6 literature 

Grade 7 teachers endorsed most frequently the idea that "Children will : 
be able to demonstrate thfclr understanding of the meaning of a piece of litera- * 
ture" (e).» An evaiuativV approach to responses to literature reflectie^d in ^ 
the -^t^t^ement > ^'Expressive activities rela|?CTi^o literature should be concerned 
witti determining whether or not a child haij understood a ''given piece ^of ' ^ 
literature" ^f) was endorsed by relatively fiew teachers at any grade level." 
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TEACHER COMMENTS 

~m 



\ 



The overwhelming majority oj^ primary teachers who of f exet^^mments 
on Cfie outcome of a literature ^programme regardeSi it as a means of 
. associating reading with enjoyiojent* They wished to disassocia^^it from 
any form of stresst t Primary teachers also noted the value of a 
literature progi^amme in developing capacity* in oral language-. 

An jlncrease in. grade level tended t® be associated within 
increasing demand for an analytical approach to literature with grade one 
teachers rejecting almost unanimously any suggestiooi for analysis* grade , 
three J:eachers making rather more .frequent reference to analytical skills 
and grade ^even teachers making the largest number of comments intbi^ 
regard. However even at thi grade seven level several respondencs noted 
, that any search for deep implications in the material read should be 
avoided unless the demand for it came spoqtan^ $usly from the Pupil. 

_ , ^ ■ .■ • . ••■ • 

StJMMARY AtlD CQMCLUSIQMS ^ o ■ .. > 

The data in Table 5-0 reflect a .diversity ot opinion among teachers 

, regarding, the ^outcomesof their ptasent literat^l^e programmes. None of 

the options listed was endorse^by a majority 'of teachers across^ the three grade 

level^s Relatively speaking the teachers tended to endorsee most strongly 

the i<^ea:s that children should, become familiar with a wide variety of 

literature; the l^inds of literature that will help In the development oi 

read^g and other cognitive skills* and in the ability to became discrlmina-- 

ting readers. The drop in the percentage of grade 7 teachers compared to 

the grade 3 teachers who endprsed the idea tl%at a literature programme 

should help to develop in children Dhe ability to **ch6ose' discriminately . 

among th&" literature available tp them'' ma^ be ^of concern If is'belie.ved 

that school experienc^e should assist in the growth In independence of the, 

students ^ ' , r 

f ^ , * 

^ Very few teachers at any grade level endprsed the idea that 

^literature should be used to develop an appreciation of cultural* heritage* 



' * The data in Table indicate that teachers tended to&ndorse a 
variety of means of expression in literature-related activities. Primary 
teachers favoured 'artistic modes of response whfle grade* 7 teachers showed 
a tendency to stress the demonstration -of understanding* Evaluative ap- 
proaches were endorsed by relatively few teacher's. 

Data on teachers* rankings of learning outcomes in an **Ideal** or 
future oriented setting ar-e presented' in the ^^ Report Dealing with Go^rs^ '. 
These data will be used in comparing ^teachers perceptions of present and 

ideal programmes in a Literature programme. 

If [ 

I|^at;ionshiii between Ranking of Present vs^ Ideal 'Programmes in -Literature . 

In genei^alj the results from the teachers* .ideal and present pro- 
graiames; tend to c6ri,firm one anortter; 111 poth a positjLve Attitude towfirds 
literature appears \to be most heavily endar5e<^^, 'followed by a desire to' 
improve reading skills. ' Becomi^ng a (lis^imxiiating reader tended to be more 
heavily endorsed In the ideal than in the 'present prograWne^ The idea 
that literature should be employed to inform th^;^itJ,ld ^bout his social / 
situation^ or tor meet hxs^ psychosocial needs was _#ctorsed by relatively few 
teachers in. either the Ideal 'or present programmes. ' * - V ' ^ 

The relative differentfal among grades with regard to uslfig^liberatare 
to develop the Imagifiatxon was maintained across ^both questions* ^^r^ary 
teachers tended to hold more favourable "attitudes toward-s ci;eaCivij?y\develop- 
ment and through literature' than did the Urttejrmed^at^ teach/rs 1^ both^ ldeal_ 
and actual programme's. * ^ * - 



Part v., MASTERY MB APPLI'CATIOH IM LITERATURE 



Table 5-10 Percentages 

, Frequency of Book Sharing Activities 



Frequency 


• Gr, *1 


. Gr. 3 , 


Gr. 7 


1 


a- Every day 


35.2 


- 17.1 - 


7,4 




b- 2-3 times a week 


23.9 


2A,2 


15,1 




c 1-2 tibes a w^ek 


25,1 


38.5 . 


34rl 




d. Once a month , ^ ^ 


6.8 


10.9 


19.6 




i e * N^ver 


5.9 


6.4 


20.1- 




/■' ■ • ' 
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the data from Tajile 5-10 indicate ttiat the majority of teachers at 
all grade levels make provision for some* book sharing activities at least 
once or 'twice a week (a, b & c) , ,This tnajority is not quite as. large at 
the Gradfe 7 levfl as it is in, the primary grades. Just over 20% of the* 
Grade. 7 teachers and a smaller percentage of the priJla^ry,^jga cher s reported 
that^th^y jievet Jiold book^harlng^jseaaions (e)-*._ . . , - . ^ 



SUMMARY 



The majority of teachers indicate th^ sdme form of book sharing takes 
.place at least once a week in their clas'srooms* A sma^l percentage of primary 
teathers arid a substantial ntLnPrity of Grade 7 teachers report .that they 



J 



ever provide opportunities for th^ sharing of' books. 



IMPLICATIONS 
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**• If teachers are to put into practice the maxim "A, successful 
literatTure programme will produce a student who can express how a giyen 
piece of literature has affected him,,/* which the respondents to the 
questionnaire overwhelmingly endorsed elsewhere* then it is obvious that 
book sharing activities must be pursued. Action should- be taken so that 
positive attitudinal and behavioural changes occur in those teachers who 
^'presently *do not provide opportunities for book sharing. 



1 



■0: 



V 



'* R^ort Dealing with Goals , Chapter 5. 
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Part VI. EVALUATION OF ATTITUDES, KMOWLEDGE.<gK) SKILLS IN A. 
LITERATURE PROGRAMME ' ^ ^ 



Table 5-11 Mean Values'^ ^ 

. Frequ^q^cy with Which the Following 
^Evaluative Procedures are X>a]ed 



Gr; 1 Gr. 3 • . Gr. 7 



Evaluatlv^e Procedures 

a* Comprehension Test^ 

b» Evaluation of the structural 

characteristics of a literary programme 

c* Evaluation of artistic responses to 
* literature (e*g» paintings* models* 
drai44t:l2atlons) * * , , \ 

ds Evaluation of participation In * 
dlsc^usslons related to literature, 

e» Observation of interacti^on with ^ 
literature (e.g» frequency with 
which books are changed* apparent 
enthusiasm for stories encountered* 
length of sustained attention to 
a literary selections* eti?*)* 

f Evaluation of written book reports* 

gr - Evaluation of oral book reports* 



,3,3 


2.9 


2.7 




■ 3.5 


■ '3.0 








2.7 


2.7 


3*, 2 








V 






2*3 

* 


2.3 


2.2 


1.9- 


1.8'- 


^ 2.2 


4.0 * 


3.3 


' 2.7 


3.5 


3.1. 


"3.0 


Never ' , 








*1. Always 2. Ofte^ 3. Sometimes 4. Rarely" 5. 

It Ts apparent from .the !^ata tabulated In Table 5-11 that teachers at 
-all three grade levels use Informal- observational techniques more' frequently 
than any other fojnn of evaluation (c)* Participation In discussion Is used 
" nej^t most frequently across all grade^levels (d)* Evaluation rof structural 
characteristics of a l^rterary selection is used rel^tiyelyvlaft^equehtly (b)» 
The frequency with which the evaluation of written reports (f) and . 
comprehenslon\tests (a) are used Incre^ases Vlth^the gr^de levels Primary 
teacTiers use evaluation of ofal book reports (g)f significantly lesa freqtlently 
than fhey do participation In dls/iussion (d)* while for. Grade 7 teacjhers this 
'difference Is not significant* Artistic responses (c) are used 'sighi^flcantly 
more frequentJl^y^hy ftlmary teachers- than ;by Grade 7 teachers*^^ 
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TEACHER COMMfeHTS , . ^ ^ 

Primary teachers who chose to comment placed the emphasis on 
enjoyment without formal evalijation. Likewise grade seven teachers -called 
-for informal methods of evaluation which avoided placing the pupil in a 
difficult position 

SUMM^Y AHD CONCLUSIONS . * ~- V 

^ i 

Teachers at all grade levels tend to employ informal observation 
and participation in discussion most frequently in assessing the 
effectiveness of their literature programiaes. These observations correlate 
nic^y with the findings from Part 1V> Table 5-9 dealing with the outcomes 
of a literature programme wh^re oral activities were endorsed by a^ 
majority of teachers, - Structural characteristics, of literature also 
tetui to shunned by teachers both as outcomes and as evaluative bases; 
Primary teachers appear to make a distinction between the child's oral 
behaviour in making a*book report and his part^^cipation In discussion 
in that che former is used significantly less frequently as a basis 
fdj evaluation than the latter. .In(Uj:inediate teachers do not^ seem 
to make this distinction as strongl^. 
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Part VII. FURTHER- PEVELOPMEtjl Oft A "^^ITERATURE PROGRAMME 



Table 5-12 Mean Values 

' * Estimated Degree tcr Which the Following 
Would Assist in the Improvement of a 
Literature Prograinme. 



k Possible Improvements 



a- Curriculum guide should contain 
more direction regarding c 
literature programmed 

b* Curriculum guide should provide, 
less direction regarding 
literature programme. 

c* Curriculum guide should provide 
m^yre information regarding 
literature programne. . 

d, ' The' goals of a*^ literature ' , 
programme set out in the * - 
curriculum guide should be 
more practical- 

Mor^ iBaterials for teaching 
literature should be made 
available. 

f* Materials provided for the' - 
literature progrlmme should 
be more suitable. 

g. More time should be allowed 

for the* teaching' of literature. 

h* Pre-prof ession^l training in- 
children's literature should 
be^ increased. 



Gr. 1 



i. 



^In-servicew training in 
children's literature should 
be increased. , ^ * 



2.8 



r 



2.6 

2.6 

1.9 

2.3 
2.9 

2.1 

2.1 



Gr. 3 



2.7 

4.2 

2.5 
2-. 6 

2.2 
2.8 

2,1 

- 2.1 



Gr. 7 



2.6 



-it. 3 



2.3 



2.5 



1.8 



2.2' 



3.1 



2.2 
I 

2.2 



T 



- It is apparent from the data presented in Table 5-12^ that tea<mers 
at all three grade levels perceived an increase* in the quantity of matJ^ials 
available (e) as the most important way to improve tt^eir liwrature progranpes 
This finding supports that noted in Chapter I, "Suggestions to Improve 
Professional Working Conditions'where a substantial percentage of teachers 
expressed the opinion that improvement could be'significantly effected by 
the' provision of more suitable instructional materials and improved library 
services. Many comments from all three grade levels called for an increase 
in high-interest, low-vocabulary, materia and the full time services of a 
librarian. Teachers at the grade 1 level expressed a need for a greater 
amount if literature especially suitable for Indian 'children, 

Pre-professional training (h) , in-service (i) and feore suitable 
materials (f) tended to he rated as the next most important means, for 
improvement. These findings are supported" in Chapter I where it is noted, 
that teachers perceived increa^ses in the , amount and quality of in--service and 
pre-servioe as important ways towards improving working conditions. 

Increased time (g) and various changes in the curriculum (a, c arfd 
d) are pergeived as being of only moderate importance. However 'changes 
in the curriculum guide tended to be^ in favour of more information and 
direction* Once again tnese findings are supported In Chapter I although 
.a certain ambiv^ence on the part of teachers towards the importance of 
curriculum revision is evident. 

SUMMARY AMD CONCLUSIONS ^ 

Teachers perceivedan increase in the amount of^material ava ilablel!^ 
as the mo^t important way in which they might improve their literature ? 
progr^mes. This Mnditlg is echoed in the data in Table. 5-1 where it was 
note<^Wat teachers make frequent use of school libraries but these facij-ities 



are sometioles felt to be less than adequate, 
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Increased i^re-service and in-service training and the provision of more 
table materials in children's .literature are rated as being next in 
importance as means^ for the improvement o£ literature programmes. ^ 

The. rather moderate concern for changes in the curriculum 
is perhaps a reflection of the teachers' perception of the curriculum^ 
which, as was noted in Table 5-1 was not used to a great extent in ^ 



developing a literature programme. Such change a^ w^ endorsed was^ 
towards more^^ .rathier than less', direction. 



V 



4 



1 7.: 



Part VIII/ INTERPRETATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The authors present the following inf?%rpretations and Implications 
as they arise out of t^ findings from this part of the Repcvrt. 

From Table 5-1 ■ - '■ - 
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, 1. The high usage reported for" expertise developed through' experiepce 
relati^ to the more limited usage reported f or^expertise developed 
at University suggeststhat wcq/s of .increasing, th^ internship dom- " 
portent of pre-service training explored.. ^ x 

^ The high usage of school, libraries , couf>led with teachers' conmiehts * * 

regarding the inadequacy of the libraries^ suggest, that 5t^p5 be taken to . 
improve school Kbrary facilities. A more detailed stud^i of this question 
may he in "order but such a study should not be used to delay astion 
aimed at imraediate improvement. Such a study should certainly under- 
take to' identify any schools lacking library facilities^ wid steps 
should be taken to rectify the situation inffnediateiy w ^ 

3. * The relatively low usage of the present (^cfrriculum guides suggests ^^f^ 
that develcprient of a curriculum in literature .that will be perceived 
to b^^elevant to the i>pd^:range of teachih§^itiia€ions encountered 
across t^e' province skould^ke initiated. , " ' 

4, -The^ low usage i;ep<?tted for the B,erT*F^ lesson aids^ district in^ ' 
"stilictional materials centres and school broadcasts suggests that , ^ 

actiOTi should be taken' to determine- (a) if $uch resources represent 
an optiiriw^ means for providing support for a literature programme 
and (b) 'given that. Ca) is confirmed; explore means by which greater^* 
^/ use b0 made ofi^he^ facilities - ^ 



Ezpm Tabje 5-2 



5> The aljuost ^iversal access to libraries for children attending 
schools in ETC, is heartening* However, in a modem prosperous 
province- tt^^e fact that any children are, deprived of a school 
library may be the source of some concern* * " 
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From Ta.t)le 5-3 



Based on the mixed reaction by Grade 7 teachers to the prescribed 
novels, it is recommended that the pi^esent .H^t be, reviewed, and 
that consideration be given to -replacing certain titles or extending 
the list with books likely be mor.e* appealing than the less popular 
titles on the present list. Particular emphasis should be given, to 
(Canadian books and novels presenting femalhs in positive centrhl roles. 



From Table 5-4 



If the mere "plrovisioh of literary materials is seen as insufficient 
■ I 

to attract children, therv action might be undert;pken to assist 
teachers to explore way$ in which school and class -libraries ^can 
be made into more attractive and stimulating areas'. ^ 



From Xable 5-5 - ^ * ^ . , 

^ 8, liheth&r literature pi*ograrmes should be planned or grcfu eiitire^ly -out 
. //of current interests a philcfsophical r;atker tH^n a scientific 

decision. Pef?S^s tJ^ decision can- best be ^laide at the local level on 
the basis of local experience. If the teacher, schpol- or district finds 
^ that one appro^h appears to work better than another, tlien local or 
" possiblj? individual arrangements should be ^made . ^ ^ ^ 

^rom Table 5-6 

' — , ^ v». 

9* The. fact that teachers are reading aloud to the children they teach ^ 
is more important than the schedule according "tb. which they do it. 
The only action necessary j.s to ensure that the teachers are given 
acknowledgement for the excellent ^vork thcy are' doing in this regard' 
and to taf^ aopropridie action in order^to ensure that the' small 
percentage of teachers who do* not now read aloud to.childreri are 
^ brought to appreciate the benefits of this nctivity'i ' 

From Table 5-? ' - . 

10* The large percentage of teachers whi> report they now rea^ aloud Jto " 
^ ^ children suggests that actiTm should'ife tCikeH to reinforce tHe oral 



J 
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^reading behaviour of mo$t teachers and means of producin^^ attitude^ ^ 
I change^^ in those tea^^rs who do not nau* read regularly and frequently^ 
I* to the children they teach should be explored. 

From Tab'le 5-8 * ^ ^ 

~ *^ . ' 

11. Future aurriauZitm development in literature should take^note that 
^the most widely endorsed learning oiitcomes for' a- literature pi^- 
■ gramie were: becoming fainiliar with a wide variety of literature; ' 
developing growth in reading and other cognitive, skills; and de-^ 
veloping discrimnating readers. If the Idea that school expeorienc^e 
should contribute towards growtii in independence, then it may^ be ^ / 
felt necessary to ta)ce action to increase • the* number of Grade 7 
I teachers who perceive thaUihe abiH'fi^ i>o discriminate among the 

litera^ture available is, an important outcome of a literature vrograme. 



From Table 5-9 



( 



12,^ Committees concerned in fixture aurriaulim development shoul4 ^^ke 
\ H cognizance of the fact thctft teachers tend to^pi^er a. variety of 
^mean$ of responding to Uterattcre, 

From Table 5^10* . . ^ ^ 



13- If *t«achers are* to put into 'practice the maxim successlkil 

literature programme vr^l iproduce*^a studest who can express hpy - 
a given piece of literature ^h^s affected him which the^res- 

* p6ndents to the quest^ionnaire overwhelming ly^n dorsad elsewKere* 
then ^t* is^obvious that book shario^ activities n^st ^e pursi^ed, ' - 
Action should be. taken ^o that positive attitudinal and pehavioural 
changes ocaur in tho$e teachers who^ presently ^do not. provide ^ 
opportunities fox book sharing:, * * ' 



i 

) 



R^ort' Dealing' withjEJbals , Chapter 5; 




.0^ 



From Table 5-H 
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*The reported e>>aluative bases employed By the responding teachers 
appear to 'coincide nicely with, the desired learning outcomes they 



Action should be taken to reassure teuche^rs thai 



hpve identifieci. 

they of^pehrj^o hctve devela^d 'a logicdi^md aonsisteni j^elaU^ns/iip^ 
betDeen the desired ledtming outiiom^ and the evaluative\rooeck:^es, 
for a literature prograsme^ 



From Table 5-12 




15* ^ased-on th^ high need expressed for incifeased materials for teaching^ 
literature* ^ a^jtzcm should Undertaken to improve the library service 
^available to teachers^ It may well be^ that sdme- teachers m^y n« be 
aware of the resources that are already, available to themj^ Thus> it 
^ sterns, advisable to^improve the s^rviae^ in the form of qualified 
librarians^ .who in turn wd^^ld effect the necessary improvements^^!!, 
imatetial through consu>tation>with teachers rather than simply in- 
creasing library materials budgets without the fssurance that such ^ 

: *Wis< 



sely* 



^nds will always be^spfent, 

s ■ • , 

Bas^d on the relatively»high-need expressed for increased pre-service 
and in^seWice in children's Literature* authorities adncemed with 
t^heBe vrogranme^ should ir^vestigate mewis of strengthening ihe chij^d^^e^s 
lite:^ature comaheni in^tkeir offerings. ^ ^ * \ 



17^*. The conclusion^ drawry^from this section tend to reinforce those djrawn 
from'Table 5-l> namely chat action rnu^f be taken to eff^op a jpjositive 
^ttitudinal change iawax^ the role of the curriculum in progrojme ' 
development^ The chance $hould^be towards increases in infon&ztion 
regarding children'^ lit era tu3:^ and^more' g^dance in developing a t 
lite^ture projgramne, * ' « * ' ' j 
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AFTER 6 / V 



/; ' ^, 0 R A L ""C O.M ^ U ^ I C A,T i 0 N 



i 



Uses appropriate voice and speech slcills.. Speaks :with fluency and 
precision. Appreciates the relatio^^ship between speaking and listening. 
^Unde^stan^s the effects drf and* is able to. use a variety of techniques, in 
oral commuqication, ' . ' , " „ ^ - • 



LISTE 



, dbsiprehendsr fulj.y:\a»d accura*tei^, in all listening .behavio.urs.^ 'Evaluates 
what is heatU. Appreclat^ and enjoys listening -experiences . Uses > variet-y 
of levels , in .listening " ' ! " , ' 



■ABSTRACT 



lai. 



V ^ ' Teachers saw the total Oral Communication programme as falling between * - 

^'Important" and ''Esse^itial^' o'n the prefe^^ce scale although specific skills 

^ were often ranked lower than ^*In^>ortant** . . Variations' in rankings occifrre^l as a 
f * ^ ' ' ' ' , 

function df grade level and skij.1^ area. The most popular sources. of the- cur- 

riculum Oral Comiaunication were the teacher's own experience aftd ideas from 

colleagues, wifh academic training and curriculum ^ides having relatively less 

importance/'- In^gerieral* an Integrated approach to Jtlie Oral Communication cur- 

ficulura was preferred; Teachers* responses showed a need for good quality in- 

- structional materials. - , , - ' - 

■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ • . ^ ■ t' : 

> . Teaching procedures emphasizing various child-centered activities were 
0- • [ik?st popular* The least popular activities for, developing ofal skills were 

ones which were narrow in scope* with respect to skills or restricted in variety 



of activi 



' / , 'Learning'activities in'Oral Communication integrated with'^other eur- 
riculuTil areas vJere given highest* priority ^s were thos^ based o^ children's ex- 
per'iertcest W<;^1 atfd individualised programs wer^ considered most desirable* 
; Generally teachers saw relatively little need for follow-up activities to pro- 
' vide practice for and application of sl^lls in , Oral Communication suggesting" 
\ that a highly ^informal "ap|rc?aGh to skill developmeat is preferred* This finding 
^ conflicted with teachers' expressed views on the importance of objectives in 
\ i^ral'Communication. While all objei;tives "in this 'area w'ere ranketf as ^t least 
'JOf Moderate Importance'* teather^'appe^r to see relatively less value in-^f al|o^;^ing 
""^^--^^uij leariilijg activities to Insure ^hat the objectives are met/' 



/ 



deal onQ, alx,obj< 



In the present'programme> as in the ideal onQ, all^objecCiyes were con- 
^^iSered worthy of development. HotJfever, Ixx both contexts^ the simpler, jnor^ 
basic ^ills were* tanked above the ^lore domplex ones. Llstenihg'skills were 
generally considered to bfe i?ore ' important \han Speaking skills*- Little variation 
was seen in the views on objectives in actJyal a ^ opposed £o ideal circumstances. 



Teachers' ratings. of evaljiation procedures in Oral Communication followed 
the pattern 'established elsewhere In the questionnaire. In'spit% of considering 



most oral fekilJ^ to h^ve a hiffh importat^ce teachers appeared ^o bellave that not 
only skill aevelopment but ^so 'si^lLl evaluation is best accomplished through 
informal means focussed on the more 'basic skTmls in this area. ^Teachers appeared 
to be generally, satisfleci 'with the quality oi Speaking and Listening exhibited 
by their pupils. . . . ^ ' 

\ ' ' ' 

" * ^ ' r * 

- Teachers saw highly specific academic^preparat;ion^ a better supply of 
high quality ^materials and .more emphasis upon Oral Communication in the total 
programme a^ being most important to the success of tlieir programmes. They be- 
lieved curViculum guides an'd increased tiine' for skill development to be less 
crucial factory- in the quality of the Oral Communidation^jirograTiime. 

,■'/•., 

ORGANIZATION OF THE CHAPTER ^ . / 

This chapter is divided into several sections corresponding in content 
to tile "divisions in the Oral Communication questionnaire booklet. These sections 
are as follows: ^ ' ' 

Part t The Kind and Ext.eat ^f Learning Experiences*^ 

' Part II The Nature apd Orgaalzation of Teaching Procedure^ ' 

Parit Ill^he fJature of*^Learrting/Activities ' ^ 

Psirt IV Le^rriiTig Outcomes in ^^al Communication in the ^reeent 

Progralam^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

Eart Application of Knowledge ^nd Skills , ^ ' ^ . ^ 

Part yi ' Evaluation of Knowledge and Abilities ^ ^ 

Part VII Achieving Goals In an Oral Communication Programme. 

Part Till Interpretations and Implications ^ ■ 



&^ch of the Sections I to VII consists of daJia presented in table form 
followed by a discussioifi^of the data^ written coiran^ts of teachejrs taken from 
the q^uestionneire and a summary pf and conclusions arising fxom the findings. 
Througl^out the chapter^ ijeference xfill be made to the results of the section in 
^he questionnaire dealing with learning outc^omes. These findings were presented 



in the earlier' Report > Dealing with Gqals . Reference to these findings 
is madfe for the purpose of a discrepancy analysis", i.e. to J,dentify and attempt 
to explain the tiiscrepanCy between goals of instruction and instructional prac- 
tices. . ' ' ^ 



Part i; THE KINDS' AND £XTENT OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES* 



Questions in this' section were concerned ^^ith the ^in4 and extent of ^ 



learning experiences in Oral Communication, including the source^of activitie 



materials and' point-o£-vifew upon which the programme is ba$ed. 



Table 6^1 ' Mean Values* / 

Views on the' Importance of 

"the Oral Communicat4r©n-'P-rograinme - , 



Individuals Concerned , 

a- Teachers 
b* Children ^ 



Gr.l 



Gr.3 



1.3 
2., J 



1.4 

2.4 



1: 



*1. Essential 2. Important 3. "Moderate Importance 4.^ Little 

-2 



Importance 5. No Importance 

r - ^ * TablV^-; 



Percent ; ^ ^ ^ 

Time Allotments 
for CTral Coimunication 



Weekly Time Allotfliferus 

a. 2 hr/wk. or more 

bT 1 hr/wk. 

c* 45 min/wk. ^ * 

d* ,30 min/wk, 

e. o min/wk. ' 



V 



V Gr.l 


Gr.3,' 


- Gr.7 




39.9 


. 20.9 


• "22.9 . 


■33.1- 


28.5/ 


13.0 


15.6 ■ 


21.6 


*5.0 


10.0 


,23.5 ^ 


'd2 


0.2 


. 2.6* 



Digcuss^ion : 

■ ■ -x- ■ ■ • . 

All respondents indicated ^high priofity^for skills of oral 'communi- 
cau^on> both in^^e present and ideal programmes with most rankings falling 
in or near the *'lmporta2K** category. ''"^his regard for specific skills 
^was borne out in .their overall- ijabking of a programme for developing sl^ills 
of oral communication*^ In fact> the general ranking was between "Important" 
and "Essential" at all grade levels with a v^y high degree gf accord between 
grades* Mean responses were 1-3% 1^5 ^and 1*5 for the Grades 1> 3. and 7- 



Jefiarc 



While teachers i:'egar_d skill development in Oral Communicatign_yery hifihl^jj 
they report that children regard' it les« importantly^ placing it between "Im- 
pfcrtanj" and '^Of ^Moderate Importance** on the scale. There also appears to be 
a perception of less concern for oral. communication among intermediate children 
than among primary chiTdren. " . 

In addition^ the amount of time spent in an Oral. Comnunication program ■ * 
is reported to decrease with grade level while in general teachers identified " 
ma'ny of the complex Oral Communication skills as having a higher priority 
later grades. At the primary level 2 hours per we^k br more on the average are 
'^^^d^hile in Grade 7 it is an hlur or less* This appears to be "a contradiction 
between beliefs^ and" praci^ices* ^ ' / 



Y 
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Teachers' views about the .sources of the curriculum in Oral Communication 
provided valuable 'insight into the philosophy and bases of activities in this 
aVea of the curricul^^. -A summary of responses is provided billow. 



Table 6-3 



Percent 

Sources of Curriculum in 
".Oral Communication . 



Source of Curriculum 


(jr. i 




Gr , 


i 


Or . / 












* 

The British Columbia Language Arts 
Curriculum Guide 


'61. 


5 


63 


.6 ■ 


55.5 


The programme suggested in another 
G^ide (Specify) 


26. 


5 


13 


.1 


6.4 


Personal expertise developed in 
University course work ^ 


39- 


2 


41 


.7 


. 39.8 


Personal expertise developed from 
in-service training ' 


40. 


4 


34 


.0 


, 23.3 


P^r^dnal 'expertise developed from 
experience in teaching 


84. 


4 


> 

80 


..2 . 


• 82 .8 


Advice from colleagues (supervisors^ 
teachers^ etc.) 

^.C<T.F. Lesson Aids . . ■ 


56. 
27. 


5 
4 


56 
'31 


.9 


-52 .2 
' 26.8 


Su^estions *and material's from children 


66. 


4 


* 68 


.1 


^.51.5 


No specific curriculum used* 


20. 




26 


.6 


23.8 


The -^ogramme suggested in a reference 
booH- (Specify) 


10 . 


9 


8 


•6, 


4.0 



Discussion: 



Teachers showed considerable agreement across grades as to the source and^ 
nature of'their curriculum. The most common sources were the Provincial Guide> 
per^on^l expertise developed from teachings advice from colleagues^ and suggestions 
and materials from children. University course Work and in-servic$ training 
generally received considerably lesiMhan 50% 'of the responses. ^ (More than one 
sourcfe was capable of being selected) . B.C.T.F. lesson aids>. also> appear toj\e 
used po a limited extent. . , ^ - ' 

■ ' - ■ / — 

, # # 



• 
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Further information regarding the nature o*f the programme v as pr oyj^ed in the^ 
question dealing with tfle overall characteristics' of the Oral Communication- 
progranune." This information is summarized in Table 6-4 bel^w. - ^ 



Tarble 6-4 Percent 



( 

Characteristics of the Oral f 
Communication Program ^ 



Characteristics of Program ♦ " Gr .1 Gr /3 



Gr.7 



a. An in|egrated Speaking and Listening 

programme ' 89.6 80.4 

b. A programme integrated with the Writing 

programme . 36.3 ^ 65*0 

c. A programme integrated with Reading * , 

and Literature 71.6 76^0 

d. A programme specifically designed to 
develop separately Speaking skills \r 

and Listening skills .15-6 14.0 

e. No planned activities speci£ically 
designed to develop Speakjng and 

Listening skills 5*0 7.5 



57.9 
54*8 
64.0 

19.8 



13*9 



\ 



Table 6-5 P^cent 

Use of Text or / . ^ . 

Commercially Prepared MaceriaV 



Use of Text * - 

. a. Use of pupil text or other 
, ^bmmercially prepared material for 
development? of Oral Communication 
's;||Rs 



Gr*l 



83 



Gr,3 
^ 



76 



Gr.7 



Discussion : . ■ 

All respondents favored an integrated , programme^ although this was lese 
evident at the Grade 7 level than in Grades 1^3* yilso>^a broader or n^yre 
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^ co-ordinated form of integration, i.e. with Reading and. Literature 
*f Listening and Speaking were^ favored over a narrower one,. i.e.. with 
only, A specific skills approach appeared to be little used. 

With respect tCKinaterials of instruction, teachers appeared 
pupil texffs or other commercially prepared materials to the degree 
76%. and 83% for Grades 1, 3 and 7 respectively. - ) 



or 

Writ ing 



to faVor 
of 83%, 



TEACHER COMMENTS 



Comments made at all three grade levels accorded OraJl Gorfdfanxcat ion a 
place of importance in the language Arts curriculum, ^I^Wicularly an the com- 
ments of p%ini^ry teachers* " Several Grade 7 teachers who commented, however, 
felt phat oral work* was tending to be over-emptiasized of ia*1^e, fhe detrimeht 



of wrxttep language. 



At the Grade 1 level many statements expressed a desire for more control 
over curriculum decisions^ Several teachers Wished to see kin^ergai?ten methods 
continue int^ Grade*" 1* There was also, however, % desire for more intensive 
readiness programs to extend 'Mown*' x^to kindergarten. Many expressed the view 
tfiat Listening and Speaking skills should be included in the primaTy curriculum.- 



At the Gra^^ 3 level many statements stressed th^ Interdependenc^of all 
Lapguage ArC^^nd said it was common practice to integfate, work Oral Communi- 



7' / - 

cation with othei^language work and with other subjects- ,A strong emphasis upon 

active .pupil parWcipatlon in learning was pointed out and there was a%endency 

I . . ^ 

among teachers to postpone refinement off skills a concern for accuracy of . 
expression until later in the child' s ^choql experience.* A number of comments'*" 
were made which expressed concern foj^ the difficu lties o f gnildtren from non- 
English-speaking background, and suggestec^ that/there be^M^ovision of s[>ecial ^ 
materia-ls or classes for them. There was a ftequently-e^pr^ssed^wish.for mofe 



tim^ for the language'arts. As with Grade 1 teachers,"^there was endotsetiient 
of learning activities oriented itowards *'play'' and leading to development of 
efficient o/al language performance, '^e concept that effective listetiing and 
speaking l/ere pre-requlsites td effective reading and i/riting ^were endorsed. 

' ' Grade 7 'tochers, along with those at the other levels, shoved a strong 
concern for lack of time for preparation. There appeared to be an even division 
between those who wished to make curriculum decisions^ themselves and those who 
wished these to be made in greater detail by the Department of Education, sug- 
gesting that there* wa;B some dissatisfaction with the present curriculum. While 
most o£^ the comments ei^dorsed the idea that oral skills, in language ^ook prece- 
dence over written ones, there was a notable concern about written skills. Some 
comments suggested that the extent of the teacher's task in respect to develop- 
ment of writing skills did not permit adequate time for oral work^. 

A small number of^Grade 1 teachers^ expressed negative* comments regarding 
,teicts\ saving, that th'ey were sexist ill-suited to interpretation with the oral 
programme and middle-class urban oriented. 



With regard to instructional materials, the following items were identified:* 



Gr^de I 



The Canadian Development Series - Primary , 
^General Editor: Dr. J* Mcintosh, Assoc. Ed.: Barrett, F. , Lewis, C.E. 
"PubiisKer: The Copp Clark Publishing Co. Ltd. ' " " 

Vancouver/Toronto/Montreal ^ 1962 * 

Duso Kit 

Author: Dinkmeyer, Don 

Publisher! American Guidance Service Inc. 
Minnesota, 1973 

Language Pattern^ 

Authors: Linn, Bruce ^ Donaldson ^ V— 

Ellis, Saunders, Trischuk, 

Holt, Rinehart and Winston^of Canada Ltd*. 
Toronto/Montreal,- 1968. • ' - ' 



*Items are not listed in order of priority. 
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Peabody Rebus Reading Program 
Authors; Woodcock, Richard 
bavies, Cornelia 
Publishers: American Guidance Service Inc,^ 
Publishers Building, U.S.A. 1969" 

Talking Time 

Author: Scott , Louise Binder 

Thompson, J-.J. 
^Second edition: St. Louis ^ Webster Division , 
McGraw-Hill, 1966. 

' • \ • • , . 

Grade 3 



Cf^ative English . / ^ . 

The> Canadian^ Language Developments Series 

Gilford, Marion / - 

Edmondson, Rosanne 

The Copp Clark Publishing Company 

Vancouver/joron to/Montreal 1961 

Guidebook to Basal ^Reader * 

Teacher's Manual for ^ Stories of Fun and Adventure ' 
Barbara Mercer — 
General Editor: Dr. J.R. Mcintosh 
Jh^ Copp Clark Publishing Co. ; 
J/ancouver/Toron to/Montreal 1,965 - ^ 

Language Patterns 

Authors: Linn, Bruce, Don^dson 

^llis, Saunders, Trischuk 

Holt, ^nehart and Winston of Canada Ltd.,- 

Toronto/Montreal, 1968. , 

Peabody Itebus Reading Program 
Autharsr Woodcock, Richard 

. ' Da vies , Cornelia 
Publishers: American Guiaance Service Inc., 
PubUfehers Building, U.S.A. 1969 



Grade 7 



Communication 



- ' 'i 

Authors: Affleck', Muriel (Caldwell) 

Toro^nto, MacMillan, 1972 (The MacMillan Language Progr 



English Through Experience 

Authors: Nelson, "G.A. and Nelson, N.E* 

Toronto^ Copp- Clark, 1968. 
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S..R:A. Kit 
Naslurid, Robert 
McClellen, Jack 



Science Research Associate, Chicago, 111,., 1961 

Sense and Feeling * ^ 

^^otnpiled and edited by R.J. Scoct 
The.Copp Clar^ Publishing Co. 
Vancouver/Winnlji^eg /Toronto 
1968 ; / ^ 

Starting Points in Reading, (Language) AaBaCiD,E 
by Kooper, Heather. General Editor, Bill Moore 
*Ginn and Company 
Xerox of Canada Ltd. , Toronto * . 
1973 



Voyageur Series ' 
Th^ Voyageurs 
Andrews , R, J, 
(Toronto) Ginn (1969^2/ 



/ 



SUMMM^Y AND CONCLUSION^ * ^ - 

These findings saggest that while teachers consider the overall Oral 
Communication, program as falling between ''Important'* and **Essent ial", they^ 
perceive skill categories and individual skills somehow lower in priority. 
This may be an examp^le of the adage that the total is greater ^han the sum of 
its ^arts» . Also, the averaging of more favored and less favored skills would" 
produce a*lower mean score\ ' The teachers* perceptions that child^ren v^wed the 
•^to^al program as ranging between I'important" and **0f Moderate Importance*' i^ 
likely an accurate reflection of children's often ambivalent attitude towards 
curriculum matters* 



I 



The ^ai^paTent, disicont?^riaity< bert^^^en the taisring $f .^^^L^Cpiiimunication * 

* * ' ' ^ ' . Jl* ' ' ' * . 

skills in priority 'viflth- increase *in gra^^e.^level* and* tHp- lowering .of tlie ' amount' 
6f tjime allofiat^'^d for skill development suggests *that ■ teachers at high'fer levels' 
know the, impo-rtance of ^Oral. Comriiunic^tioi> skills^ but lijue* td. pressures probSbly 
fi'om other asp«c*t:s af^curriculuin; find i t'. necessary t© cur^tail inetructions, ^ . 

'.^ ^ ^ ^^'^ ' ^' ^ ^^ V ' ■ ' \ 

/Evidence on * the sources of ci>rticutium reveals a highly experiential* base 

to the program for •^IX-'^teachers., "whjle the B *C.. ^Qui'd^ Us' (apparently usfed it is 

^ . ■ ■ . ' » ^ ■ ■'^ ^ ! ' V - ' ■ ^ " i ■ 

less^ important than 'direct experiencsp*. Tralnihg, al^o/ play^^ a relatively minor 

role in curriculum developments ' This evid^ncTe indicates^ the importance o^f local 

curriculum development: , -partrculprly since'*£he category receiving, tke second 

highest ranking ^ ^'Sug'^estioijs and materials." from children'^ is^'.cpuplqd with the. 

first ranking category ^'pe^son^Cl expei;tise developed ' from experience in teachan^+. 

The relatively lo^fr value assigned^ to academic and in-service experiences suggests 

their perceived lack of ^ignif^aflce for cufric^ulum development in spite qf the 

high value assigned to specific speaking and listening learjirig outcomes. ^Teachers 

appea??* to feel that they, cannot learn all the skills from boolts cyr courses but 

some are learned firo^^ observing and 'experiencing these skills, in action.' However, 

their perceptions ifliay be somewhat narrow as shown Ijy the preiferejnce for the simpler 

learning outcomes in the Oral Communicatioai programme. This view should be altered 

through appropriate educjational activities for teachers, / ' * - ^ 

The integrated view of the program suggestsi a'strong need for a changed 
emphasis in the scheduling of activities to avoid fr*agmenting instru^ctlon as well 
as the need for, development or^provision of instructional materials'^ designed to 
build^oral cominunication skills as p^rt of a total language^program. These materia 
should especially unite speaking, listening, literjiture and readinguactivities on 
the basis of skills identi^ed in the relevant parts of this .total ^^urvey* 

* ' The frequency of use of commercially prepared fliiatarials reveals a need 

for prepared programs and suggests a ^ee^i for, id^nt^^fication ar^d ■ authorization 

p. * 
of Citable materials by Departmental curriculum commit(;ees. .These materials 

should be selected on the basis of their ability to <ievelop skil^ls in ah^' in- 
tegrated maaner and their attention to skills identified as important in -the' 
areas considered to be needful of integration, i.e. Listening, Speaking, Reading,, 
Writing and Literature. ' * u 
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' Teach'e;?rs* coi^iments^ jon th^whole , paralleled opinions expressed in their 
objective responses* The integrated, approach to developitig Speaking and Listening 
skills ^s strongly supported as was the need for modification of ^the curriculum 
either locally or provincially^i^ , The problems of sufficient timfe for instruction 
and Suitable ■ instructional materials w^e raised suggestli)g that J»oth local and 
provincial ai^horities must establish currixulum priorities and seek out or de-/ 
velop texts and other paterials* , " ' ' 

I ■ ■ ' , ' . ■ 

^Instructional materials being used were* seen to be from thre Department's 

^^^^ ' ^ ' ^ ■ 

J.ist of recommended inaterials as well, as other materials available commercially. 
Teachers appear to us^ whatever materials are suitable and/or available, suggesting 
the need for attention to quality of materials and availability of financ^lal re- 
, sources. * - . ■. - " ' 



/ 



\ 
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Part II THE NATURE AND^ ORGANIZATION OF^TEXCHING PROCEDTJRES ^ ' 

Ift examining the. teaching ptrocedures, lipestions ^^ere asked^ about schedul 
ing of l&ssons and the nature .and 'source of activities used by teachers. 



Table &r-6 J^^rcent, 

X ^ Frequency of Lessons fo't 



DevB.lopment of Or^l , Cprnmunication Skill 



"7 ^ : i — ^ 

Frequency of Less<^s ' 

a: tveiy day 
b/ 2 tim^s .a weel^ 
c\ 1 - 2 times a weelc 
d. Once 'a" mopth 
Nevel* \ 







\ 




1 ' Hi-' 


■ Gr.l 


Gr.3 


Or. 7 




^61.2 


' 43.V 


16.9 




19.1 • 


21,7 


18 .8 












12.1 


. ."" 22.6 


, 39.3 




1.9 


4.7 


13.6 




3.5 


, 4.4 ' 


6.4 



Table 6-7 * M^an Values* 

Popular Teaching Procedures 



Teaofilng'Procedu^es - * , *x 


. r 

Gr.l 


Gr.3 


at. 7 ■ 


■A, Activiti^ arising from: ^ \ 








1,/Personal experience of 'children 


1/7 


1.7 


2.1 

1 


2\ Local and school experiences 


2.2' 


2.2 , 


2.5 


i 3,. Other curriculum areas ' ' . . 


2.1 


2.3' 


- 2.6 


Development thr6ugh; ^ ^ ' 

i \ 

li All verbal dnd non verbal 
corilfnunic^tion activities ^ 








2.2 


2.3 ■ 


2.7 . 


' 2!- Much exposure to and practice in ^ 
speaking and listening J\ 


1.8 ' 


"1.9 


2.4 


3. Evaluative teacher feedback to 
' correct errors in usage and grammar 
' ■ and emphasize factual accuracy and 
' t§t eti t ion 


2.2 


■ .2.2. 


2.3 



Always 2. Often^ 3. Sometimes 4. Rarely, 5. Never 
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Table 6-8 Mean Values 

Least Popular Teaching Pracedures 



Teaching Procedures 


Gr.l 


Gr,3 


* 

*Gr,7 




a^« Major concern of progratnine is'^ ^ 
for devel'op^^ent only of voice 
and hearing 


2.5 


* 2,6 


2,9 


* 


Trained models are presented through 
audio vlsu&l media 

< 




3.6 


3,7 




'c. One basic way^ of speaking and 
' > listening is emphasized in all cases , 


3.0 


2,9 


2', 9 




^ d. Onfe basic way of^ instruction is used*, 
to develop all Or^H Communication skills 

; .-• [ ; . 




3,1 


3,2 




r \ 




r 






Discussion^: I 











Teachers had Indicatied earlier that time for skill building decreased 
with gr^de level. This tendency was. evidenced ,again in the schedule of %fe- 
tivities whefe primary teachers held lessonS' in Listening and Speaking at least 
three times a week while Grade 7 teachers planned such' lessons only 'about once 
or twice a week. 

Of the nature arid source of activities a rather sharp division of 
opinion was shown. Several kinds of activities- were popular and several Were ^ 
used less' often. - { ' * 

Activities were ranked 'on a five po>nt scale with the response cate- 
gories of: "Always", "Often", '^Sometimes", "Rarely*'^ and '-'Neyer", On the s^Hle 
1 was "Always" and 5 was ''Never". ' 



The most^j)dfular activities used by teachei;s range generally* between 
"Often" aftd "Al^wa^s", These are shown^^in Table 6t7 and are largely based*^ 
on pefsonal experiences of children whi'ch they can discuss*, . , * 

. Tfie least popular activities, used *'Rareiy". or "Sometimes'^, ar-e shown 
in Table 6-8 and are based on highly specific skill 'activities such &s voice 
traiping or a limited variety in luethodology . ^ . ^ ^\ 
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SUMMARY. AND CONCLUSIONS 



* r 



The responses suggest that teachers perceived a strong link between 
(^urriculum sources arrd teaching activities. As shown in the previous section 
teacheiTs believed in an experiential ^nd child-centered source for the^currico- 
lum* In this section it can be s^en that the emphasis continues into teaching 
activitie^s since the most popular activities involve childrjen's personal ex- 
periencfesf bf various kinds including those in other aspects of the curricul\am 
and from teacher feedback. The use o^> other- aspects of the curriculum reinforces 
the desire to integrafe leartting activities"/* This preference for child-t>ased 
teaching ^activities again reinforces' thef importance of locally developed curricula 
and more opportunity for' teacher development of learning experiences* Such in- 
volvement, of course,Vould require time and resources being ma4e available. 

The least popular activities were' the most restrictive in scope or method- 
ology suggesting that teachers believe in a wide range of learning experi^ces. 
This reinforces ^the irap^I^ication suggested earlier regarding time and resources 
and shows a correspondence with the view learning outcomes where the ^ull 

range of objectives was perceived as being of considerable importance. 
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Paxt III THE NATURE OF LEARtJING ACTIVITIES 



t 



Questions in this section examined the type and fj;equency of learning 
* afctivities fpr students. Three general categorie3^x>f .activities were con- 



sidered; general* specific and follow-iip. 



\ 



'Table 6-9 Mean Values 



General Learning Ac 



^ivi ties' 



General Learning Activities 


Gr. 


1 




.3 


Gr..7 




Fre^ discussion of new activities 




0 






^ • 2:5 




Inductive development of principles 




5 


2 


.5 


~ 2.7 


c. 


Use of an integrated' program 
Involving curricfulum areas 






1 


.8 


2,2 


d. 


Use of ^ specific ^kill building 
activities 


I. 


5 ' 


2 


.6 ■ 


3.1 


e . 


Skill building as part of a total 
Oral Communication program 




8 


2 


.1 . 


, -2.5 



Djscdssioh: 



Respondents rated the variety of activitifi's presented in this category as 
being used, on the average* between "Sometimes** and **Often'* with the most popular 
activites being those which are part of "some integrated program. These were 
"use of an integrated program involving all curriculum areas**tc) and'*skixl build- 
ing Is part'of a total oral communication program*'(e) . ^ **Fre'e discussion ojE new 

rtea as. 



activities** (a) was also popular. Activities generally were report 
used^ess as grade level iAcreased. - ^ ' \ 



.b%ing 
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Table -6-10 Me^n Values , . 

, . Specific Learning Activities 



^ specific Learninj^ Activities ^ 


Gr ,1 
> 


Gr . 3 


Gr. 7 


a. Share^commor]^ experiences 


1.6 


1.6 


2-1 


Share an e^cperience -from another subject 


2.1 


2Tl 


'l.h 


c. Share experienced from their backgrounds 


1.8 . 


1.8' 


2.3 


d. React to motivating idea - ^ 


2.0 


1.9 


2.2 • 


eAXnformal discussion 


1.8 


1.8 


2.1 


f . Planned formal ^language building^ 


2.6 . 






activities- 


2.8 


■ 2. '8 


g< Creative drama and other dramatic 








activity 


2.6 . 


2.6 


■' 2.9 


h. Involvement in visual arts 


1.9 s 


2.0 


2^5 . 


i. Use reference material for research 
* 




2.2 


1.9 


1 Involvement in musical arts 


Z.3 


2.3 


. 2- .'9 


Use coip»ercial sVill -building 








materials • > ^ 
* 


3.3-. 


3.3 


3.5 


■■ ■ ^ 

















Discussion: ^ , ^ ' * 

^ Learning Activities in this^ category wer^ ranked as being used either 
'•'Sometimes" or "Often" on the. five pbint scaij^e "Always" - "Often" - "Sometimes" 
"Rarely" - '"Never". "Always" 'is'l on *ttie scale "Hewer" jis 5'. Most of the" 
activities appeared to be. used more frequently at the primary levels than in 
the intermetTlSt'e 'grades , - The oniy exception was ''Use rel'erence materials for 
research** (i) which is used more often in grades ^5 sQd 7, ^ 

Of the eleven activities presente<i* several appeared to be more popular, 
being generally ranked in the *'Often" range of use. These activiti^es were 
largely of two kinds - the sharing of experiences (items a^ b, c, d & e) - 
and involvement in visual arts (itemh), QlKer activities including^f ormal 



^essonsi creative drama» musical arts and commercial programs were ranked 
generally in the range between "Sometimes" and '*Rarely"* These findings 
correspond with those in* the general activities section i^ich revealed a 
preference for an integrated approach to skill development. The higher use 
of informal sharing experiences in the specific activities section reflects 
the discussion orientation suggested by the preferred integrated approach*. 




i 
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'^able^6-ll Mean^ Values * * ^ ; * 

^ Follow-up Activities in Oral Communication 



Follow-^Up Activities \ ^ ' 

a. Teacher provides feedback to the 
class concerning use of Oral 
Comtnunication skills' 

b/ Individual childr^en consult with 

the teacher to obta^in' help with 
^ oral skills 

c* Children try a second attempt at 
the same oral activities. 




Cfri4.dren are involved in co-operative 
development and th^ use of Oral 
Communication criteria 

e. Children are involved in development 
of skills as indicated by a text or- 
curriculum guide ^ 

f* Children are provided feedback via 
electronic recording, e,g^ *audio 
talpe, video tape 



Gr.r 



2.9 
2-8 

2.7- 

3.0 

3.4 



Gr.3 



2.3 

2.9 
a-. 9 



3.1 



Gr.7 



0 



2.4 

3.0 
-3.1 

3.1 

3.4 



DiscussU6n: 




LeWrning a^ctivities in this category-n^ere rated, relatively low in terms 



ot use* \Their use generally fell in the "Sometimes" category v^^he exception 



was Activity^ (a) - "Teacher feedback**, f or fc^hich respondents indicated a use 
falling between "Often** and ''Sometimes**.. The leag.t' popular activity was foupd 
to be Activity (f) - **Fee5back via electronic recording**. ' Generally all activi- 
ties in this categojry were used more frequently by teachers of youngec children. 



\ 
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TEACHER COMMENTS 



* Teacher commits with regard to learning activities were generally 
very similat across the grades. ^They emphasised an Integrated approach and 
identified the, following activities as being popular: Choral speaking* difamatic- 
activities* informal and formal discussions* story telling* discussion of cur- 
rent events* use of 'listening lessons £rom reading programmes and use, o£ the tape 
te<!order, quest^ion 'and answer periods aj^d critical listening activities involving 
speakers. Teachers at the Grade 7 level did* however* mention formal ac^tivities-. 
more than did thelr^primary^^^^^^leagues* especially drama and~ debates. Also at 
this level mention was made of media as a 'Source of jtimull for oral activities. 
Several statements referred to non-vverbal communication as part of oral com- 
munications ' ^' 



SOMMARY ANtr CONCLUSIONS 



■ ¥ 



^ These findings jKlated to general activities suggest that teachers be-^ * 
' " , I'ieve skilly development to be best accomplished on afi integrated basis which 
accords with views on lear\iing ^outcomes / Learning outcomes in all aspects of 
^ oral eommianication were rated highly indicat;lng th^t^ no one area of this aspect 
of language arts is more important tK^n another,.. -In addition this view corres^ 
ponds .withresjibndents* perceptions of teaching activities where integrated -ap- 
proaches were most favoured. Thus both in teaching activities and learning 
activities integration is deemed to have greatest utility' and shoui3"T»^^- 
^ couraged in t^^e classroom. . * ' . ■ " . 



'Tbe dro|> in t*he use of activities with increase in graSeylevel ^suggests 
^less time being available for skill 'development; in oral communication or less 
time being scheduled*. This fact is noted, in spite of the indicated increase 
in importance of many skills from the primary to the upper elementary ^Tevelsl 
These , findings imply a greater time/ period^ be made available for integrated 
oral communication activities at the upper elementary level. 

, : , ' • k-. ■ ., • 

In specifi^ learning activities the us.e of informal discussion-ba4e«^ 
experiences reinforce the evidenc^ presented earlier which revealed thg[|j teachers 



-J. 
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preferred to develop the oral communication curri^tilum on the basis of child^ 
"ren^s experienceSi As well, the r^tvealed importance of developing a wide range 
of oraJf coinmunication skills is supporjted by the use of a wide ranging prograiiBne 
of informal acj;i*ities, ^ , * 

The findings suggest that teachers perceive local and individualized 

programmes to be most desirable. However, the preference for such programmes 

* " ■ ^ * 

and tlje relatively low priority given to formal activities and commercial^ 

programmes suggests that teachers may find the more rigorous and structured 

activities in a formal programme too demanding and thet^efore prefer an in- 

cidental or informal programme, it may be that such an approach may lead to 

relatively liJitle developmenJ:al activity in children* * ^ - 



Cpnsidering follow-up activities, the relativelv low frequency of use 
of specific follow-up skill development activities suggests that although 
teachers ranked all objective^ in oral communication as ^t leasc'^Of Moderate 
Importance" and in<ficated a high use of Various learning activities, they see 
* relatively less value^ in' following up these activities to insure that skills 
are being developed* This result^may be an expression of the view that as long 
as children are active they will be learning and that assessment of performance 
and appropriate follow-tip are^not essential, " ^ 



This conclusion is reinforced by the more frequent use of* teacher feed- 
-back and the relatively greater use of follow-up actlAnxies_^inj garii er grades* 
The greater use of teacher feedtt^ck suggests a somewhat informal aijproach to 
skill development* (This was seen in the previous section as well)* In the 
higher grades, where more formal ^activities usuall)^^^pr^vail , teacher's indicated 
a decreasing u|e of follqw-up activities* The teachers showed by their res- 
ponses a lack of congrJity between their views ory the importance of objectives 
and the use of activities rveedei to in^Ve ^hlglf development* 



Teacher comnients r€svealed a variety of largely informal learning 
activities such as story telling and <liscussion being employed in preference 
to formal and structured skill development activities* 
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Part IV LEAENING GOALS IfT ORAL COMMUNICATION - THE PRESENT PROGRAMME 

• ■ / '• . ' ■ - ■. 

This pection was concerned with determining the relative intportance - 
of learning goals in the present programme in Oral Communication* 

^ Table 6-12 Mean Values* 

^ ' * Learning. Goals in the Present Programme 



Present Instructional Goa ls ( 

\ / Gr.l Gr.3 Gr.7 

a* Develop voice skills (enunciation, ' 

qu^lity> etc.) 2.0 1.9 2*i 

b. Develop appropriate usage and dialect 

Cform> variety^ etc.) " ^ 2.0 1*9 2.0 

c. Develop fluency arid precision in 
speaking (vocabulary > organization > ' 

originality > etc*) . 1.8 1.7 1*8 

d. Use approjiriate types and levels of 
spee<;h (formalit?y> adjustment -by 

function^ etc. J " 2.8 2*6 ^ 2*4 

e. Understand effect of speaking and 
relationships >et^een speaking an^. . 
listening (non-verbal" skills > 
confidence in speaking, effect of 
technique 1^ ORAL COMMUNICATION, etc*) 2.^ 2.0 2*2 




Use speech skil*ls effectively * ^ 

(preparing for speaking, communicate * 

mood> etc.) ^ 2.6 2*4 2.3 
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Develop auditory discrimination \ * 

(patterns and types of sourids» ejc*) -'^ 1.5 -1*9 '* 2*6 

h; Develop cojaprehensi-i^n in listening 

(follow directions^, sequence^ interpret 
\ verbal and non-varbal clues, etc.) 1*2* 1.3^ 1*7 

i* Evaluate information in listening * 
(analyze propoganda, use critical ^ ^ 

listening, etc*) , ^ ^ 2*6 ^ 2.3 ' 2*0 

j< Develop appreciation in listening * ^ ' 

(awareness of aesthetic: qualities in 
, sound, enjoy lijj^xatjire^and drama, etc.) 1*9 1.8 2.1 

k< Develop appropriate levels in :;*' ^ 
listening (hearings ^assimilation of 
words into meanings adapt list^nitig 

behaviour to purposes, etc*) \ 2*0 2*0 2*2 

l;^_^eyelop memory irf listening (^uditory> 

^epory, short term memoryj etc*)^ 1*7 1.9 . ^i*3 
^ 1 .[ , 



Essential 2. Important^ 3. '^Moderate Imi*orbance 4* Lifttle Iji^rtance 
5* No Importance^ * * ' 



Discussion; 



\ 



Teachers showed considerable variation In' thelj perception of' the 
Importance of learning goal& In the present programme as a resultboth 
of grade level and skill being, ranked* All skills were generally highly re- 
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garded with average responses ranging from "Essential" to '^Of Moderate Im- 
portance"t As a whole Listening skills were somewhat more highly regarded ^ ^ 

than were Speaking skills* * . , 

In the area of Speech, development of fjuency and precision in speaking (c) 
was the skill most highly ranked by.^ll teachers, generally being placed in the 
"Important". category. The Speech skills which we^e, ranked lovrest were concerned " 

Iti^ the udfe of appropriate speech levels (d) and effect ivB use of speech ^kills(f). 
Rispondents considered these skills to* be generally "Of Ijloderate Importance". 
Bollh of these Speech skills showed ^ significant increase in* importance a^ grade 
levpl increased. Qther Speech skills listed were ranked, on the 'average, in the 
"Important'* category* ^ . ^ ^ \ 



Among the listed listening skills Comprehension' (h) was ranked highest 
by teachers at all levels being placed teith&r in the "Essential^' or ^ 
"Important" categories. *Other Lisfefening skills were generally ranked "Important" 
or "Of Moderate Importance". Some dramatic shifts in priorities of certain 
skills occurred across grade levels. Auditory discrimination (g) moved from a rating 
in the "Important" category in Grade 1 to a rati^tg of "Of Moderate Impor^tance" 
in'Grade 7. ^Evaluating information through tritical listening (i)'*showed the 
reverse trend, mdving from "Of Moderate, Importance" In Grade 1 to "Important*' 
in, Grade 7. Simpler skills in, both areas were, on phe whole, ranked higher than 
more complex skills* 



Data on teachers' rankings of learning outcomes In aft *'Ideal" or future 
oriented setting are^presented in "The Rep^ort Itealing wJLtii Learning Gojals"* 
These data will be used in comparing teachers* pArcepftiorrs of present and ideal 
programmes in Oral Communication. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



' In the case of both Speech and Listening skills teachers generally 
ranked the simpler more basic skills higher than the skills which are more 
complex or advanced developmentally, e.g. fluency in speaking'and comprehension 
in listening wVre considered more important than use of appropr^^ate speech 
levels or ability to evaluate oral information. Teachers appear. to be. more 
concerned with developing lower level or more essential skills than 'they are 
with a comprehensive programme of skill development. These views may be the re- 
sult of a idjesire to develop prerequisite skills first or a limited view pf the 



nature ofjan Oral Communication programme. 



/ 



The observed-shifts in' rankings of certain objectives among grade levels 
suggests that teachers are aware of the spiral or' developmental nature of the 
Oral Comnjunication programme where the skill being developed receives increasing 
or decreasing emphasis depending on the learner's matinrity. / ^ 

TheL^generally higher rankings given to Listening Skills as a whol^ suggests 
that teackers feel a greater T:ie^4 to develop receptive skills rather than e;c- 
pressive ortes. This finding may be due to the importance teachers attach to' 
liatenirig as a learning activ:tty» It would appear appropriate to make teachers 
aware of t;he reciprocal n^^ture o^ speaking and listening and of the need^^Jfi^ / 
Ivave skills in each developed, jointly. - ' - . 




Relationship between Rankings of Present vs Ideal Programs in Speaking 

In general the teachers at all leveljs perceived the importance of the skills 
of speaking as having a similar priority in the two response conditions; present 
and ideal. As n<>ted earlier/ the more complex skills were generally ranked ' 
higher by teachers at higher graT3e levels. There was no systematic difference . 
betv/een tKe rankiQgs in the "present" context for some skill categories and 
those in the "ide^l" context,. Skill3 were generally given aysirailar priority 
upder both ide^l akd present circumstances. This finding suggests that teachers " 
are presently implementing a speech curriculum as fully as they believe possible. 
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* Relationship between Rankings o£ Present vs. Ideal Programmes in Listening 



In almost all cases mean values for present vs. ideal programmes sh6wed a 
^somewhat lower ranking o£ the jkill categories in the ideal settina. ^ Mhere' this 
- was*not the case, the differences were very small. In some cases, e.g. /'auditory 
discrimination" and "comprehension in listening*' showed rather large shifts 
downward in ranking from the present to the ideai context. In every cas^ but one, 
"comprehension in lls±etiing"> the ranking trend was in the sam^ direction in both 

present and ideal contexts. Jn this category , ^hile the present context showed 

^ ■ ' 

a lowering of rarrfcings as gr^e level increas.ed> the ideal circumstance^ showed 

a raising of the rank of the cajtegory skilly. 0 . 

However, since the two sets of .responses were not made to Identical stimuli; 
i.e. the present context presented only the twelve general skllls'.Categorles while 
in the ideal setting \th^ese were different i'ated into _ several subskills each, and 
'^ because of the closeness of the results in most cases » it may be concludtsd that 
teachers would not change the skill emphasis^ in any dramatic Way in futuife .were 
they to have an opportunity to do so, " ' ' , ■ 
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Part. V APBLICATIQN QE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 



Questions In this section examined the procedures and activities used\ 
by. children in the applicat ion of knowledge and skills in Oral Communicatic^n, 



Tabl^ 6-13 Mean VMues 

A(>plication of Knowledge and SKiUs 



Application Activities 

a, 'Sbeaking in unison (choral 
reiading and Speaking) 

Oral reading by' individuals 

c. Stoi?y telling ^ 

d. Puppetry 

e. Creative Dramatics 

y f 

f* Theatre for children ^ 

g* Prepare speeches . ^ 

h. Speaking exercises (questio^ and 
answer » demonstrat ion » telephone 
callsi etc, ) 

iH^iscussion involving parliamentary 
\procerfCre 




formal discussion with teacher 
present 

k. Informal discussion b 
alone 

1. Panel discussions 

m. The symposium 

n. The debate . * 

o* The lecture 

p. The interview 

Listen^g to sounds made by people 

r. Listening games 

s. Listening to activities in 

content fields (e,g, social studies) 

t. Listening programmes and 
krt!^ (commercial) 




L 

v,,3lusic 



w* 'Listening (io natural sounds. ^ 
X. Broadcasts radio and television 



Gr,l 


Gr,3 


Gr.7 


2,8 


2,9 


3,7 


^ c 




2 4 


1 S . 


1 


2 1 


2 1 


2,7 


2 S 


3,0 


'4,0 


2,7 


2 , 7 


3,1 


3,5 


3,5 ^ 


^3,7 




3,9 


3,o' 


2,8 


2,^9 


2,9 


4,* 


4,3 


3,6 


2.2 


2,2 


2,1 


2,1 '~ 


f2,8 


2,7 


4,7 ' 


. 14, 4'"' 


3,5 


4,8 


4,6 rp 


• 4,0 


4,8 


4,5 


3,5 


4,7 


4,4': 


3,6 


4,3 


3,9 ■ 


- 3,4 


2,8 


. 3,1 


3,6 


2,1 


2,4 . 


3,4 


2,6 


2,4 ■ 


2,7 


3,3 


3,5 ■ 


,3,8 


2,2 


2,2 


2,7 


2,0 


2, .2 


2,9 


2,6 


2,8 


3,4 


3J*^ 


3,3 


3,2 
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Discussion :^ 

Procedures in this section were^ ranked differentially the respondents, 
several being placed in the "Often" range of use and the majority of the items 
in the range between "Sometimes" and "Rarely"*'. ^ ^ / 

* • ' , • : . ^ ' , V ' 

Informal and conventional procedures and activities were niost* poiuul^i:^^ 
for all teachers while the loore formal structured ^nd mature activities were 
reported l^ast often used* Usage of •activities across the grades varied* .Once 
more', the informal and conventional jjrocedures we^re reported being used some^, 
wMt,more often by teachers of younger children while the more formal activities 

were reported as generally more popular among ^teachers of older children* Pro- 

' . . ' *" 

cedures and activities of the "first type mentioned were oral reading (b) , story, 

^ * ■. ' - ' ' 

telling(c), creative drama (e) , informal discussion (j) (k) , listening games 
(r)', poetry Cu) and music (y) • Tll^e jseem to fall into sub-groupsf^wljich include 
oral story activities, discussions, drama, and listening ii^ game-like situations 
and in music *an^ drama* ' ' - ' 

Activities of the second type included a variety of speaking and listening 
activities which are generally highly structt^^ed and organized such as prepared 
speeches (g) , panel discussion^ (1) and broadcasts (x) . - j 



SUMMARY AND COHCLUSIOHS ^ . 

While teachers re4>orted a high preference for: all oral skills they appeared 
to .^believe that their application shQuld be practised through a ll^pnited number ,of 
behaviors, largely informal, conventional and unstructured. This suggests that 
teachers are not well versed in or perhaps not capable of using Wther more struc- 
tured techniques through which to have children practice ^ their newly 4^veloped^ 
oral skills> Perhaps, also, teacher^ do not see the need to have children app^y 
these skills to the use for which, they are best intended. It may be that teacher 
perceive best the need to provide learning experiences for skill development butj 
, not to fix these skills by ^applying them appropriately. ^ ^ ^ 
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Part VI EVALlft^TION OF KNOWLEDGE /AMP ABILITIES ' 

* m 7 * 

In this section the areas of . evaluatlo^ In Oral Communication and the 
means ot evaluaT:ing~tff¥se" "anreas" wtt^tt constdei ^jl~ > ■ ' 





Table 6-14 Hedn 
■ / ■ ■ , ' Ar^as 


Values 


atlon in Speaking . 


* 

Evaluation o^ Speaking 


t 


Gr . 3 


Gr.7 


r 

a. 


Articulator/ ability 


1.9. 


2 . V 


Z^Z 


b. 


'Quality and use of.Voice 


2.3 


2.2 


2.3 


c 


Suitability of level of speech In 
, terms of formality 


^ 3.0 


' 2.9 


2.7 ' 


d. 


Ability 'to^adapt Ipeech to function 


2.7 


• 2.6 


2.4 


,e. 


Precision of exp^resslon^ 


2.6 


2.4 . 


2,3 


f. 


Fluency of expression 


2.0 


1.9 


'.2.1 




Acc^^^|{ice o£ and use^ of appropriate 
dialect accordln^to speech settitig 


• -3.1 


2.9 


2,8 


h. 


Approprlat;.e usage 


2,0 


.1.8 


1.-9 


1. 


Ability to create appropriate" effect 


2,6 


.2.4 


. 2.3 " 




Ability to orgarfize * * 


2.2 


2.0 


1,8 




Ability to use listening skills 


i,4 


1,4 


1,9 













Discussion: 



The areas of evaluation In Speaking were ranked generally in the range S 

from '*0f Moderate Importance'* to **Essent*ial*\ with -epeclflc areas clustering 

* ' ' J" * * 

Into preference groups. 



Those areas of evaluation which were coAsldered of most Importance h^d to 
do with the essential and basic characteristics of speaking while evaluation of 
e more sophisticated skills was ranked of lesser IraporCance * Those areas 
. focussing on articuiatlon^ (a) , fl,uenoy (f), usage (h) -and listening ability (k)^ 



were rated as being ''Importatit'' or' **Ess$nt^al**^ Thos^ areas. dealing^witfi voice 

quaHt'y^) , ability to create efffect (t) and ability, tb o^anUj^- in sfteaking (j) 

were rated next most highly falling generally in fhe n^tige befween Of Moderate 

lmportance*'*atid '*lini)ortant'\ Those areas conside^red lea^ imi^prtant and falling. 

' - , ^ , ^ ' ' ^ ^ - *' " ' 

generally in tl\e "Of Moderate Importance** range dealt with ^complex and sophistl^ 

cated ^speech skills, l.e^ formality of^speech (c), adaptlijg speech t^*iunctio,n (d) 

precision of expression (e) ajiJ use of dialect (g) , ' ' ^ ^ » - 
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Table 6-15 



Mean Values 
Areas of Evaluatio' 



in Listening 




EvaJuation of Listening ^ 
a* Auditory discrimination 

i 

b* Listening for comprehension ^ 

c. Listening to evaluate/crif ical 
listenj.ng 

d. Listening for appreciation/enjoyment 

e. Specific listening skills, e.g. Itioting 
details 



Gr.l 



Gr.3 



■i;2 

1>2 

2.2 
1.6 

1.9 



f. Specific listening levels^ e.g. hearing 2.0 

g. Auditory memory 1.9 



1.5 
1.3 

. 2.0 
^1.6 

^ 1.9 
2.1 
2.1 



Gr;7 



2.2 
1.5- 

1..9 
2.0 

2.1 
2.5 

.2.5 



Discussion;^ 



All areas of evaluati<?h in Listening j^ere ranked on the a^rage as "Im- 
portant" or "Essential". Teachers in Grades \_h 3 generally ranked all areas 
of evaluation higher^han did teachers in Grade 7. Of* the several areas of 
evaluation listed, the more basic skills of "auditory discrimination^' (a) , - 
^'listening f o r ^ omp r^h^s ion " (b) and "listening for appreciation" (d) were 
^^^dered most important in evaluation by all teachers.' Specific skills of 
^listening and critical listening were considered^relatively les^ importajH: for 
purposes of evaluation,,. however > even these were rankeci maiftly in the "Im- 
portant*' category. * 

•;- r 

r . . - 
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Table 6-16 ^Mean Values 

Means of Evaluation in the" Total Oril 
Communication Progratmne " . , 



■ L ~ 

ElValua CLon in l ne iQ^ax rrograiniDc 


• 

Gr.l 


Gr,3 


■ 

Gr.7' 


-ai Observation by teacher' 


1,3 


1,4 


■ 1,5 


b. Co--operatively'' developed criteria 


2.7 . 


2,4 „ 


2.6 ' . 


c* $elif -evaluation pupils^ 


2,5 , 


2,2 


2,3^ 


^d. Large ^^roup evaluation 


' 3.1 


2,8 


2,9 ^ 


e. Small gtoup^ evaluation 


2,7 


2,5 


2,6 


f. Comments by teapher 


1.9 


2,0 


1,9 


g* Standardized tj^sts 


3,9 


3,7. 


3,7 


ti* Checklists 


3,1 


3,1 


3,2 
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Discussion: 



Teacher rankings of evaluation techniques fell largely into three groups 
while overall the listed procedures ranged in importance f roo-^Essential'* to 
"Of Littl*e Importance*'. Most highly preferred by all teachers of the sevei^al 
means of evaluation were the informal procedures: "observation by teacher*^ (a) 
and "comments by teacher'' (f). These were rated generally es "Essential*' or 
"Important". Next in prefer^ence were' individual or small group evaluation pro- 
cedures: (b)j 'Cc) , and^e) being rated generally in the **Important" or '*0'f _^ 
Moderate Importahce'* categories. Finally came the'^fonnal and large group evalu- 
ative techniques: (-d) , (g) and (h) which were considered 'to be "Of Moderate 

tance" 6r 'lOf Little Importance". Of all the means of evaluation, "standard 
tests" (g)-were ranked lowest, considered by all to be generally '*0f Little 
>rtance'^ Little variation in preference was seen between grades. * 
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Table 6-17 Percentages , 

Estimated'' Lev^s of Speaking 
and Listening Performance 







Percent P^ipils 


Perfoming at Each Level 


-*Percent--Levels 

01 Performance 




Speaking 
Gr, 3 


Gr . 7 


Gr . I 


Listening 

Gr , J, 


Gr . / • 


t 

100 


24 . 6 


26.1 


. 17.4 


20.6, 


16.8 


U.5 


' -90 


29.8 


25.6 


22.1 


18.0 


20.7 


18.8 


■80- , ■ • 


21.0 


21.2 ■ 


19.1 


26.2 - 


25.9 


17.6 . 


70 




9.3 


15.3 


12.8 




'l4.4 


^0 


6.9 . 


3.7 


8.2 


, 10.4-' 


7.9 


12.9 


50 


3.3 


4.4 


e^i 


4.7" 


7.0 


12.0 


40 


. 1.4 


3.5 


3.1 ■ ■ 


1.9 


" 3.5 


4^a 


30 


- 1.4 


0.9 " 


l.4^ 


1.9 


■1.2 
1 


1V2 


20 


0.7 


■ 0.9 


1.2 




0.7 


1)4 


10 


0.7 


1.6 


1.2 


0.7 , 


1.6 


1.2 * 


Nil Response 


"3.1 . 2.6 
■ N = 410/423 418/429 


4.9 
404/425 


2.8 . 3.3- 4.9 
411/423 415/429 404/425 



Discussion: 

Teachers showed a remarkable consistency In response with regard to estimaties 
of Speaking and Listening performance particularly at th'e_primary level (Grades 1 
£i 3), At this level teachers perceived about 75% of their pupils performing x 

above"70% of the level ''appropriate for th^r grade^ At the grade 7 leVel 
the spread of performance is somewhat greater with about 73%^ performing between , 
60% and 100% of the le\Eel appropriate to their grade*. Gene^ally> Listening Vas ^ 
spread out more on tt\^ performance levels than was Speaking, performance^ with 
proportionately fever pupils being placed in the highest performance levels. 
Relatively small proportions of pupils were placed in low performance levels in 
either Speaking and Listening. ■ , ' . 



teacher Comments 



Statemeots from teachers a.t all levels repeatedly dwelt on the impressio/ 
that children of all ages ^d not seem to listen well> denying^ attention to ayiy 
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speaker and o£ten failing to follow the most oarefully stated directions* Jles- 
pondents^ strongly susp^^ed the cause of this behavior nfey be a result of exposure 
to the electronic media, ^specially T.V. This gave considerable concern, es- 
pecially' in the primary gr^adesy sirfce the belief was commonly helcPby teachers 
that deve^lopment of skills of Listening and Speaking must always precede reading 

and writing. Comments y.ere also made about the related difficulty of inducing 

* r ^ 

many children to speak in large^^rWip situations whereas they would talk a great 
deal in£t)rm^^l^jr. ^^^.^ *\ ^ ^ 

T'he f ollowing^are tonunents on methods of evalTfitiL^n mad^^y teachers at the 
different levels: ' c - 



Grade 1 



/ 



Tes ts : 



y 



District te^ts 

Languafie Patterns 

-Aut-hors: Linn, Bruce ,^Dotlaldson 

Ellis, SauncWts, Trischuk 

H^flt , Rinehart and Winston of Canada Ltd. 

Toronto/Montfeal^lWs 

Workboojcs 

Canadian Tests of Basic Skill s 

General Editoi;"; Ethel King,^ Univ. of Calgary 
; Thomas Nelson & Sons, (Canada) Ltd.^ 
Houghton Mifflin Co, 
1967 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Hildreth, G(^rti:ude ' ^ 

Gri^fflths, Nellie- * ' 

HcGauviran, Mary - ^ - ■ ^ 

Harcourt, Brace & World Inc. 

Test ^Dep^avtmfent 

Chicago/New York - ' ' 

Tests in basal reading and language series 



* Checklists : 



" Teacher-made checklist's for skills' evaluation 

- Auditory dispriminatioti^ and consonant and vowjel 
sounds checklists. 
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Other Means of Evaluatiqn: 



- Vocabulary lists in reading texts 
'h School tests , _ ' 
/i- Otal questioning - 

Day to day written worlc ^ * 
i' - Informal testing* 



Grade /J' 



Tests; 



Canadian Tests of Basic Skil ls 

Gefteral lEditor: ^thel M. King, Univ. of Calgary 
Thomas Nelson ^ Sons, (Canada) Ltd., 
Houghton Mifflin Co. " ^ 

1967 



- Stanford Achievement Test_ 
Test Department 

Harcourt Brace. Jorariovich Inc* 
CKicago/San Francisco 
Authors; Kelley, TrumaQ.^^^^^, 

Madden, 'Richard 
. _ bardner^; Eric ' ' # 

Rudman , He rbe rt . 

- Teacher-prepared -tests 



1 ^ 



Checklists : 

-/Te ache rj-m^de 

- Fi;om the Curriculum G^de 

\ . 

Other Means of Evaluation: ■ 



- S.R.A* J-istening Skills ( S.R.A . Kit) - 
Naslund, Robert ^ 
McClellen, Jade 

Science Research Associates 
Chicago,- 111, 196'1 ^ . . 

- Oral completion of stories 

- Teacher-prepar'ed. anecdotal evaluation 



It 
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Grade 7 



Tejsts; 



- Canadian Tests of Basic Skills 

General Editpr:- Ethel M^^King, U^iv* of Calgary 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, (Canada) Ltd., ^ 
Houghton Mifflin Co. ^ 
1967 

- Gates-McGinitie Test - 
Gates J Arthur 
MacGinite, Walter 

Teachers College Press, ^ ' ^ 
Teachers- College , 

Columbia University, New York 1965 

- Tests 



Checklists ; 



-J Teacher-made checklists * 

- Evaluation sheet filled out by teacher and student 

- Criteria developed by sch9ol staff 



Other Means of Evaluation: 



- Comparison with other groups ^ 
-^Perceptual communication skills chart 

^Reader's Digest materials 

- Speech competition evaluation sheets 
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.SUMMARY AMD COHCLUSIOHS 

' • ^ : . . . • • 

'X^cbers ^ ratings o£ areas of evaluation in speech follov (he pattern 
established in other secUtoi^^ of the questionnaire* In spite of considering 
most oral skills to have a high importance teachers appeared to believe that ^ 
not only skill develotjment but also skill evaluation should focus on the more 
basic and elemental skills. The parallel betveen rankings sLn skill development 
and skill evaluation reveals a consistency in teacher l>ehaviorj however, the 
relatj^^ely low ranking of the mor'e sophisticated oral skills |;uggests a restricted 
view of the total oral language curriculum* ^ ; 

The means of evaluation most preferred by all teachers -^ere the less 
fonnal child-centared ones as opposed to formal tesjs In large group- settings. 
These views are appropriate and expected in the area of spoken language \rhere 
individual differences and considerations are paramount* Xeacher preferences 
in the means of evaluation also parallel their rankings of instructional goals 
since it is the more basic and straightforward goals that can be evaluated 
in^formally and by observation. Teacher comments upon the means of evaluation 
revealed a variety of devices being u^ed, some only marginally related to Oral 
Conftnunication* It can be seen from these comments that good quality and valid 
resources in evaluation of Oral Communication are rather limited. Teachers might 
consider the implementation of a more comprehensive atfd rigorous ^programme of 
evaluation In Oral Communication skills to ensure that the full range of these 
skills is being ^ully developed. 

T^cl^er estimates of pupil performance in *Oral Connnunication suggest that 
there, is^general* satisfaction with the quality of Speaking and Listening per- 

,fbrmance at all grade levels 'although somewhat less' so at the intermediate leyel 
(Grade 7). Their comments/ however, reveal a rather Ijow regarti fjor children's 
ability and willingness to listen* ^It is espe^ay.y the areas of listening for 

^direction3 and listening with courtesy that seem to be most lacking. Speaking 
in group situations was also seen as a serious problem area* Since about 13% 
of pupils are seen as performing below an appropi;^te level; teachers appear to 
accept the need for a structuMd "developmental programme in Oral Communication* 
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Part VII* ACHIEVING GOALS IN _AN DRAL COHMUKIjCATIOK PROGRAMME 



In this section the ways in which the stated goals in Oral Communication 
can be achieved more fully are considered; Eac^h statement was rated with res- 
pect to the degree to which it affects the success of the Oral Comjnunication 
programme. \ ^ - ' 

Table 6-18 Mean Values 

Areas Which Affect the Oral Communication 
Programme 



Influences Upon t:he Programme 

'■ - V — 

a- Pre-service teachsT^-^ucation 
sliould provide more appropriate 
training in Oral Communication 

b. Cuprriculura guides in oral .cora- 

miinication should be less directive 



Gr.l 



Gr,3 



Gr.,7 



1,8 
'3,5 



c. Curriculum guides in ibral communication 

should provide mtJTS^specific -directions 2,6 ^^ 

d* Curriculum guides in oral coramunitation 
should be based on a more^ appropriate 
point-o£-view of oral communication* 2,8 

Curriculum guided should provide for 
a .sequential development from primary 
to intermediate emphasis in oral 
communication 1 • 9 

f. Oral communication should receive 
greater attention in the overall 
curriculum ^ 1.-9 

g* More texts and materials in oral 

comsnpnication should be made avall^fcle 2*2 

h- Texts and materials in or^l c^cimBiuni- 

cation should be more suitable 2,4 

|i» There Should be more in-service and 
professional development activities 
in oral communication v ' 2,1 

j,, fThe quality of in-service programmes 
in oiral communication should bfe 
improved ^ 2,2 

k. The time allotment for oral communi- ' 

caCion should 4>e increased ^ 2,7 

1* There should be greater emphasis on 
oral communication in t;he philosophy 
of the school * - 2,4 

m. Children should have a higher level 
of •competence in prerequisite skills 
in oral communication 2,2 ■ 



1,9 
3,5 
2,7 



-2,8 



2,1 

2;o 

2,i 
2.2 

2,2 

'2.3 
2,7 

2.5 

2.3 



1,9 
3,7 
2,4' 

2,7 

1,9 

2,1* 

1,9 

2,1 

2,3 
2.8 

2,5 

2.2 
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Table 6-19 Priorities t 

Areas which Affect the Oral Communication 
' Programifi/ 



Refer to 6 



Grade 1 



a. 



Highest Priority 

Pre-service teacher education 
should provide more appro^iate 
training^in Oral Communication — ^ 

Curriculum guides should provide 
for a sequential development from 
primary to intermediate emphasis 
in Oral Communication ^ 

Oral Communication should receive 
greater attention in the overall 
curriculum. 



Refer to 6-18 

Lowest Priority 

b. Curriculum guides in Oral Communi- 
cation should te less directive, 

d. Curriculum guides In Oral Communi- 
cation should be based on a more 
appropriate point of view of Oral 
Communication 



Grade 3 



As in Grade 1 

More texts and materials 

in Oral Communication should 

be made available/ 



b. As in Grade 1 
d. As in Grade 1 



Gra 



a. As in Graded 1 and 3 
As in Grades 1 and 3 
g- As in Grade 3 



b. As in Grades 1 and 3 

The time allotment for 
Oral Communication should 
be increased* 



Teacliers at all, levels* Grades 1> 3 & 7> showed a high degree of agreey 
ment with regard to the way they could improve their Oral Coflitfiunicatlon pro?= 
grammes* Among the many items listed which might affect the success of ^the 
programme there were only two or three significantly different responses* The 
responses fell into , two general clusters, ranging from the "Important", category 
to^the "Of Little Importance" category* . ^ 

The items ranked as being af most import^ance to the success of the Oral 
Coimnunication programme (generally ranked "Important") were ones dealing with 
pre-service education (a)^^ sequential programmes (e)> more attention in the 



2 



total programme (f), more and mor^suitable texts and tnaterials(g) & (h),^more 
and better quality inservice activities (1) & Cj) and a higher level of compe- 
tence in prerequisite skills (m) . Pre'-service training (a) received the highest 

Items identi-fied as being of less significance in the success of the 
prograifme (generally ranked *'0f Moderate Importance") were ones dealing with 
the lack of and/or excessive directiveness of curriculum guides (b), (c), 
appropriateness of point of view in j^^riculura. guides (d) , increased tiPie allot- 
ment for Oral Communication (k) and gT;jrater emphasis on Oral Coinmunication in 
^J^e school philosophy (1). L^ck of dii?ectiv"eness |b) received the lowest ranking. 

A noteworthy contrast in teicher opinions was found in the items related 
to the relative importance of Ora^ Commurjication in the Language Arts curric?ulum* 
The item referring to increased atteatWrv for Oral Communication (f) received 
ope of the highest rankings in all grades yhile the it,em concerned with increased 
time for Oral Coiraounication (k) received ^ne of the ''i6we^st; bankings. 

Priority, ratings by the respondents were highly consistent, particularly 
with r'egard to first position in the highest and' lowest category* AH teachers 
rated pre-service 'education af^w^^^^^^^ijap^t^^^Jti a successful Oral Communication 
programme and less directive /curriculum guides as being least important. Also 

considered important was the; matter pf sequential programme development (Grade 1) 

J { 

and availability of texts (grades 3 & 7)* Other factors noted as being of least 
imp^ortance in a successf u^^()ral Communication programme were appropriateness of 
point of view in curriculuifi guides (Grades 1 £( 3) and incre^a|^in time allotment 



for*';(>tal Communication (Gr 
,1 



Teacher Comments 



de 7) 



Teachers generally agreed that there was a lack of autonomy in making 
cui^iculum decisions. Statements by Grade 1 and* Grade 3 teathers were almos,t 
unanimous on this point while Grade ^ teachefs were divided almost equally 
betw^n those who want the Department of Education to specify curriculum guide-- 
lines in detail and those wishing to control curriculum themselves. 



Following are specific co^pments made at each grade level: 

Grade 1 (lading frequency presented first) 

Devel<^p^Listening/Speaking skills before Reading 
^ Smaller classes 

- Special classes for non-EngJ^ish speaking students 

- More suitable books ^ 

- More teacher control of curitculum t 
^ Avoidance of open areas and split grades 

Grade 3 (leading frequency presented first) - 

- Smaller classes * 

- Emphasis on participation temporarily disregarding accuracy 

- HerA pnrovision for exceptional and mal-adjusted children 
Avoidance of split grades andi open ar^as 

^Special provision for children from non-English speaking background 

- More contro-l over the curriculum 



Grade 1 ' (leading frequency presente||.--£irst) 



- Time ^llow^npe for preparation ' ^ 
Re-training of teachers Y \ 

- Smaller classes ' ; "'^ 

- Teicher control of curriculum ^ 

J i- 

- Detailed specification of curriculi^m by the Department 
of rEdycation ; 

- More attention to Reading and Writing skills 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



, J 
/ 



Teachers evidenced strong and consistent opinions^ upoh^factors which 



influence programme effectiveness in Oral Comraunicatio 



rom their responses 



it was evident that they see improved academic prepar^^tion - both pre-service 
and in-service> more and better materials and grearet attention to Oral Com^ 
munica_tion in the total progrsamme as being neCe^jsary; to greater success in 
development of Oral Communication skills* They see comparatively less value 
in factors such as the nature, and quality of curriculum guides ajid increased 
time allotment for Oral CommuiAcation* These findings correspond well with 
teachers' opinions on objectives where they assign greater importajice to es- 
sential or basic skills of* Oral^ Communication* They show there and in their 
need for bettet 'preparation and materials a somewha^ restricted view of the 
Oral Communication curriculum* Expanding teacher 
broaden the scope of the curriculum. 



£rtise and r^ources should 



A noteworthy^ finding in this section wafs the relatively low regard with 
whifh teachers viewed the nature and purpose of curriculutn. guides* They see 
(Curriculum guides as being generally **0f Moderate Importance'* in the success 
of their pr9grammes apparently because they should c^^||||^in more carefully se- 
quenced and fully detailed Ins^^ructional activities*^ 



' These findings 
with the sources 



ngs arej] 

of the ci 



in sharp contrast with those in the section dealing 
uirriculum iq Oral Communication* There > the teachers 



indicated that the B*C* Language Arts Guide was ^ one of the most important sources 

of curriculum ideas and acatiemic training was one of the least important* These 

* 

anomalies might be explained by the fact that in th^ section on sources of the 



curriculum^ B*C. Guides were well regarded while oth 
question in the present section "on factors affecting 
guides in general* With regard to academic trainings 
may be attributed^ once more > to the. more .general na 



^r guides were not^and the 
the programme^ jrd^f ers to 
the differences in response 

dure of the question in the 



earlier section aAd its more specific nature in the jatter''sectij^0T>* ,It appears* 
therefore* that teachers want more and better courses dealing specifically with 
Oral Communication and they want curriculum guides not unlike the present ones ' 
but more carefully sequenced and fully developed. Since* in fact* for many 
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teachers the text and other instructional 



materials used are the carrlculunv. 



attention should be given to providi^ high quality resources. ^ 

Teacher comments bear ou^ this last observation in that all teachers, and 
^particularly Grade 7 respondents, "wanted gneater autonomy in curriculum develop- 
ment* In addition, the comments revealed aij overriding concern fdr class size 
and appropriate classroom conditions as might be expected in the development of 
^al Communication skills* The point on teacher preparation through retrainiijg 
'Suggests an awareness on th^e part pf teach^rp of their own academic and pro- 
fessional shortcomings and reinforces th^>^. selgpt^oii of specific University 
course content as bein^ one of the mostn impfortant, variables in -^n effective 



Oral Communication programme. 




.1 



-A. 




Part VIII IHTERPRETATIOHS. AND IMPLICATIONS ^ ' ^ , 

The authors Resent the following interpretations and implicationi' as 
they arise out of the findings and conclusions from th^s part of ' they^^port- 

1. Since teachers saw the sourc^^o^^the curriculum .|is having a largely 
experiential base arising from childrenis suggestions and teachers* 
experiences and since the sim^ler> more.basit learning outcomes were ^ 
preferred to the raoife complex Qnea, and since academic training, in-sprvice 
activities* and curriculum guides were^seen as hayihg relatiye^y little 
value in providing a curriculum for Oral Communication, appropriate ed- 
ucational activities ta Bxpand 'teachers * perceptions of the currieuium 

by teacher edueators and the profession coupled with utilitarian statements 
of the curriculum by the Departnient of EducCtfion should be organized and 
made available. 

2, Considering teachers* high regard for^ child-based teaching artd learning 

, activities and pieir general agreement ujJon the scope, and sequence of ^ 
' ^objectives in Ji^al-Communication* attempts should be m ade to provide 
teachers with a statement of the essentiql or gerleriil learning outcomes 
in Oral Communication and to develops prQcedures whereby local curriculum 
* development can occur to expand the basic programme in terms of speoificj < 
' - local;and individual needs. ^ ^ * 

3» Due to the frequency of use of commercially prepared, materials* a 

gramie and procedures by the Department for identification^ authorization 
and provision to teachers of suitable material's 'for Oral CommiMiaaiion 
shoutd be continued and enlarged, because foY many teachers^ these materials 
are the curriculum. These materials should be selected ^on^the basis of 
their ability to develop skills in an integrated manner and their attention 
^ to skills identified as important^in the areas considered to be h&edful 
of integration, i^e. Listening, Speaking, Reading^ Writing and Literature. 

4* Because teachers view Oral Communication as an" integrated programme^ 

there is a need for a. changed emphasis in the scheduling of activities 
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to avoid fragmenting of instruction 'as well as the need for development 
or provision of instructional materials designed to build Oral Camuni- 
cation skills as part of a total language programne* 

5, Considering t&achers* preferences for'wide ranging learning activities* 

Both pre-servioe and in-service prograimes should emphasize a variety 
of approa/7hes to development of specified goals. 

6* Because teachers prefer local and individualized programmes but give rela- 
tively low' priority to formal instructional activities* more attention 
must be fooussed in aa^demic preparation and curriculim development upon 
organized secfuential^ developmental and structured appr^ches to skill ' 
development to avoid programnes which are not comprehensive^. 



7. 



Since teachers* vl^^ws on the importance of Oral Communication objectives 
indicate a higher preference for the simpler and more basic skills in 
b6th present and ideal circumstances and since this position does not 
fully reflect a comprehensive and developmental view of the curriculum* 

preservice and in-service instruction should address the^problm. 



8p Considering the lack of emphasis upon application of Oral Communication 



skills in functional settings 



* procedures and materials with such cm em- 



phasis should be developed or provided 



Since teachers favor the evaluation of basic Oral Communication skills 
through informal child-centered procedures* attention at jbeacher education 
and re-education^ curriculum development and mccterials procurement levels 
should he given to the implementation of a more comprehensive and rigorous 
programme of evaluation to ensure that^the full ranqe of Oral Cormrunication 
sl<^lls is being developed^ ^ 



t 
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In light of teachers* estipiates of pupil performance in Oral Communication > 

th^r^ is justification and need for a stMiotitred developmental programme 
in this area of the Language Arts, 

11? In that teachers saw improved academic preparation - both pre-service and 
in-service > more and better materials and greater attention to Oral Com- 
. munlcatlon in the total programme a5 being necessary to greater success 

^ in the development of skills, teacher educators ^ departmental officials 

and district administrators should examine current practices in these>are£^ 
and effect necessary changes to ensure grater success for the programme* 

12+ Because teachers saw relatively little value in curriculum guides as 
. presently constituted* Departmental Curriaulicn^omrrittees should consider 
appropriate revisions in format and content as suggested in the findings 
of this report. ^ 

13* Since teachers saw $ need> for^Tihproved in-service education^ the qu^stiCTmaire 
and the report on Oral Comunication could he used as a means increasing 
teadher knowledg^^f the Oral Cgrmnmication Programme. . 
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CHAPTER 7 



S E{_ C 0 N D -A 



I 



LANGUAGE. ART 'S / ENGLISH 



2 



OX 



INTRODUCTIOM , > .* 

The Secondary Language Arts Questionnaire was the longest of the ' 

l>anguage;B,C, packets^^rimning to 34 pagep, ^ wa^ mailed to all English 

teachers in Grades S', ll/and 12; 90% of the questionnaires were completed 

and returned. In all> there were 810 Grade 8 responses* 350 G/ade U> and . 

274 Grade Became it attempted to cover the entire programme for tJie 

three grades, it also differed in some respects from the elementary level 

questionnaires such, tTiat ^ parallel format is neither possible nor desirable, 

In^addiffcon» thTquestions concerning ideal and ^current aims of' the programme 

were not structured so as to alloW^for detailed si^cific comparison; having 

attenipted to follow the patteirn of the elementary, sections in this instance 

would have increased 'the length> of the Questionnaire and made it more'iw^^^i- 

some to fill out*^ This chapter, therefore, differs in^apajat from the 

^ * * 

preceding one^ in that it attempts to group responses from various parts 

of the questionnaire into four major areas. In this way> the cbntent should 

be clear and easily accessible to the reader. 

Part A, "ThesTeacher and the Prograinme*', deriv&s.frota Parts of 
the Questionnaire, and tries to give an objective picture of the backgrounds 
of the teachers and^he ways in which their English programmes *are organized. 
Part.B, "Methods of Teaching and Evaluation** > from Part^ V and VI of the * 
Quest;^oni^aire» explores the actual processes of teaching that go , on in the * 
classrooms. Part C> '*Texts and Guides'** taken from Parts V and VII> provides 
the teachers*l views on and experiences with the recommended textbooks and 
the Department of Education Curriculum Guides. Part D> **Opitiioas^ and 
Suggestions** > contains teachers* reactions to statements abou^ English programme; 
taken from various sections of the Questionnaire. 

.The two final parts interpret the data presented* .Part E> **Summary 
and Cotjclusions*', discusses the miteri^ in each section an4 the implications 
for change that it r^ses; Part F, **Interpretations and Imglicafions*', 
offers specific suggestions that grow out of the pt^i^eding paf ts . '^^^^ 
Tables^ which sometime^ utilize mean values on a^^umefri^l scaf^ and 



sometimes percentage of itespondents 'fpr different IgMolcek^ arte explained 
at the beginning of each part or subTsection. - / 




ABSTRACT 



Chapter 7 surveys the teach'&rs a^d^their methods in Grades 8, 
11 an^^^2. Based on Sections I - VII of the Survey Questionnaire, the 



data is broken down into 
and opinions . ^ 



our major areas: background^ methods, texts 

1 ^ ' 



P^art At "The Teacher and tha Programme", provides factual background* 
indicating that most teachers at these levels have Pi^^>f6SSio^T«l certifi- , 
cat;es, belong to few professional organizations, and do not"" attend a large 
number of in--service workshops. Grade 8 teachers tend to have larger classes 
to meet more student^, anid to have relatively less^^aining and experience 
than their santor secondary counterparts; many of them, as well, are not 
primarily teachers of English* Class Sizes' at all levels generally are in 
the high twenties, and usually befw§n 100 and 140 hours are allofed to / 
English. ThS programmes .tend to be integrated rather than having clearly 
separate sections devoted to'reading, literature, speaking and listening.-' ^ 
Formal instruction i^A reading skills is generally not'an important part of 
the programme, nor are the majority of teacher's trained in reading or 
remedial reading. ^ — - 

Part ^ "Methods of Teaching and Evaluation", finds that a variety 
^of methods are used for various areas ofU^anguage Arts, although again few 



fojf^l technique^ ,of reading, listening, ^nd speaking skills instruction 

'are employed on any large "scale . SSB^fict.ion also seems^to be neglected 

at all J.evels*- Teachers were firm on the need ^or evaluation, cff some 

sort, but felt that the best means of evaluation were' those that involved 

the teacher directly rather than those using external *or standardized 

examinations . ^ ^ - ,^ ' 

. ■ ' ' ' - ' ' . 

Pairt C, "Texts and'^fej^des", examines the teachers' responses to 

tha sprj^cific texfjSvpresdribed by the. Department of Education. A few texts 

aH*^ ^'ch level received' fiigh ratings, but manjr more were ignored entirely Qr 

were Used, without enthusiasm; f:he major need at all three levels is an 

"^afifective J.anguage textS Teachers ^Igo repbr.ted that they did refer to 
• ^ . 

' the Cu reticulum Guides, and that they found the^^gene^al objectives worth- 
while; however, they felt that tlm' Guides could be made more specific 



in suggestions and methods/for attaining^^hese objective 



,Part D, "Opinions and SuggesCions", provides results of a" 
series of questions asked about possible changes^ in tbe prpgrammesi 
Most of the opiniona followed earlier findings: teachers felt: that 



classes should be remiced, more time should be allowed for preparation 
and individual conferences, Curriculum Guides should be more specific, 
and University training programmes should b& revie^d in order that 
better training be provided^ The final two sections deal with the 
implications .of the data preserited^ ilfter discussion ^ each part, 
a series of recommendations is made; these concern suggestions for ^'^■k 
improving teacher training, for expanding the range of the programme*, 
for revising Curriculum Guides ^nd text lists, and for distributing 
r^sxiits of this survey* . * ^ ^ 



Note : Since all of the respondents did not record replies 

^11 items on the Questionnaire, the percentages in the 
tables w±ll not necessarily total one hiihdred, and mean 
<^ues are predicated upon the ntimber of responses to 



^ each item* 



J 
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THE TEACHER AND THE PROGRAMME 



This section describes' in objective terras the backgrounds of the 
responding' teachers and the ways ih which the Language Arts/English programme 
is organized. ' - 



1* The Teacher 

Table 7-1 sunmiarizes the background information asked for in Part I 
of the Questionnaire; percent^^ge figures are used to indicate the number of ^ 
teachers at each grade level responding to each part o^ the question. 



Table 7-1 Percentages 

Backgrounds and^ General Information 



Backgrounds ^ General Information 
a. Highest certificate category: 

1* Professional 

2* Standard ' , 

3- L^cfe'nse /' 



Gt. 8 


Gr. 11 


Qr. 12 


94.8% 


96.3% 


98:9% 


3.3 


2.3 


.4 


.5 


.3 


.7 



Y^ars of post-secondary traxn'it^g^ 



Iv 


Zero to two 


3.0% 


"1.1%- 


1.1% 


2, 


Three - , 


•1.5 


2.0 


2.2 


3.' 


Four 


' * 13.0' 


6.3 


4.4, 


4. 


Five 


' . 60.0 


53.1 


48.2-' 


5. 


Six . 


13.3 


• 21.7 


^5.2 


6. 


Seyen or m&re 


7-5 


^ 14.9 


,17.9 



^ears o^teaching experience: 
1* One or less 
2^ Two -r three "V.^ 
3- Four'- six 
'4* Seven ten 
5. Eleven - fifteen 
6- Sixteen or. more * 



2:i: 



13.2% 
22.0 
■22.3 
15.2 ' 
12.2 
r4.6 



10.0? 
14.3 
*18.9 
1^.7 
14!0 
26.9 



6.2% 
•9.5" 
15.0 
15.0 
14.6 
39.4 



Backgrounds and General Information cin*t ' 

Gr. 8 ' ^ Gr. 11 Gr. 12 

d» Areas in wilch University training 
was received: , 



i 

e + 



1* English literature ^ 


90.5% 


94.3% 


98.2% 


2* English composition 


65.1 


72.0 


72.6^ 


3 * Drama 


24.9 


38.6 


37.6 ' 


4* Linguistics 


26.4 


32.3 


32.1 


5» Language Arts 


33.2. 


29.1 


26.6 


6» Crfeative Writing 


26.4 ■ 


24.3 


25.2. 


7* Reading ^ 


26.5 


. 23.4 


. 21.2 


8* Speech 


14.9 


18.3 


14.6 ' 


9* Remedial reading 


17.2 


10.9 


11.7 


10* Children's literature 

±± ♦ LXD ra ry ^ * * 


10.6 
0 ♦ u ^ 


• 6.3 


8.4 


Number of formal workshops and/or non- 
credifc. courses attended in last 
two years : 


V 




* 

< * 


1* Zero - two 


r- 

60.6% 


. 66.9% 


63.5%_ 


2., Three - five . ^ - 


29.4 


26.0 


25.5 


3* Six ^ eight 


5.2; ' , 


2.6 


• ' 6.6 


4 * Nine or more. ^ 


1.5 


.'9 


~i.5 


Membership ' in professional 'organizations 
(only those with more than 10% listed): 


1 






1. British. Columbia English Teacl:;ers» 
Association 


♦ 

45.2% < 


48.0% 


\ 55.8% 


Canadian .Council of Teacfiers of 
English 


4.2 


7.4 


12.4 


3, National Council of Teachers of 
English 

» 


5.6 

1 


7.4 


15.3 
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Discussion: \ 

The responses *to* this section indicate that senior secondary 
teachers have more specialized training aud mpre experience than their 
counterparts in Grade 8. Virtually all the teachers have professional 
certificates^ and the great majority have had or more years of 

University training (80% at Grade 8> over 90% at Grades 11 and 12); 
in the senior grades well over one-third (36% at Grade 11 > 43^, at* 
Grade 12) have had six or more years. In years of experience^ well 
over half the Grade &- teachers (57-5^) have less^ than six years in 
the schools* while 40^. of Grade H and 54^ of Grade 12 tea'thers have 
been teaching for more than ten year^; nearly 40% of Grade 12 teachers 
have 16 or , more years' experience* 

The actual University training* howe^^er* seems somewhat lacking 
in several areas. As might ^e expected* English literature and composition 
head the list, although even the latter was covered Sy slightly less th&n 
threeTquarters of the teachers* Excepting drama (the only literary area 
specified) and Language Arts courses for Grade ^ teachers* no other areas 
were identified by more than one-third of the respondents. Only 21 to^ 
265K'of the teachers had had formal training in reading instruction *^nd about 
half that percentage had bad work in remedial reading. Speech training 
had been received by about one-sixth of the teachers* and there 
had been little instruction in children's literature or library work, 

^T^achers* again in general* do not seem tp' be af filiated witli 
great numbers of professional societies ^nd do not attend many workshops 
or othei^ such programmes. Alino^t half the teachers do belong to th^ * 
BCETA* and 12-15% of Grade 12 teachers to the CCTE and NCXE* but no 
other organizations were singled out. Less than 10%'of the teachers had 
attended^ more than five x^rkshops in the past two years, whereas the 
great majority (60-67%), had attended two or less. 
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2. Tha Programme in the School 



J 



Tables 7*2 and 7-3 deal with th^ organization of the English 
programme and the general availability classroom materials* Table 
7-2 is given in percentage responses* \ ^ 



/ 



Table 7-2 Percentages - 

Organization of Programme 



\ Organisation 



Gr. 8 



Total number of course hours allotted 
to English: 



* — 
Prime responsibility for determining \ . 

nature and sequence of English prograimEfes; 
1* Administration 3*3 
2. English Department 26-0 
3- Individual teachers ^ 41*0 

4* Teacher and.sti^enta 4.2 
5*^ Combination of ^ove 22*8 

Prime responsibijLity for, selecting specific 
texts to be orde'red from prescribed listj 

1. Administration 

2, English Department 

3- 1^4iyi<^"3l teachers 

Te^gher and students 
5, ^^bination of above 



Gr. 11 



1 



Jo 



5.7 
26.6 
43.1 

4.3 
18 .6 



5.1 
"^'6..0 
14,3 

1,4 
12.3 



air . /12 

T- ' a 



1. 


99 or fewer 


9.0% 


17.4% 


12.8% 


2. 


100 - 119 


' 18.6 


29^.4 


3,2.8 


3. 


120 - 139 


2;2.0 


* 30.3 


33.2 


4. 


140 or more 


32.8 


8.6 


■ 7.3 



3.6 
29.2 
39.8 

4.4 

18i^6^ 

1.8 
69,7 
16.8 

10.2 
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Organization of Programme cont'd, 



■Gr. 8 



i. Prime'responsibility for selecting texts 
for classroom use frPm those available." 



1. Administration 

2. EngltsTTD'epartment 

3. Individual teacher 

4. Teacher and students 

5. Cbmbination of above 



1.5% 
14.3 
67.0 
8.0 
7-. 9 



Gr. 11 Gr. 12 



.9% 
16.9 
64.3 
10.0 
6.9 



.4% 
16.4 
70.1 



5U 
.9 



Table 7-3 Mean Values* 

Availability of Katerials 



Availability of following 
(1 = Always available. 



4 


= Hot readily available): 


Gr. '8 


Gr. 11 


Gr. 12 


1. 

2. 
3. 


Dictionaries 

Tape recorders 

Film or slide projectors 


1.2'. 
1.8 
. 1.8 ' 


1.6 
'1.7 
1.8 


--''1.5 
V 1.7 
1.7 


4*. 


Overhead, projectors 


2.0 


* 2.0 


1.9 


5. 


Magazines , newspapers 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


6. 


Filing cabinets 


2.7 


2.5 


2.3 


7. 


Videotape recorders 


2.6 


2.5 


. • 2.5 



*1, Always available , 2* Usually available 3. Available with difficulty 
4, Not readily available 

V ; 

Discussion : 

, Less time is devoted to English instruction in the higher grades Awhile 
from 60 to 66% ot senj-or secondary schools have between 100 and 139 hours of 
•* Engli^ instruction time annually, nearly a third of the schools enrolling 
grade 8 have" more than lAO hours availa^ble for English classes, or in four 
times as many grade 8 classes as. in senior secondary classes. More than one-eight 
of the serjior schools devote fewer than 100 hours to English. These figures, 
however, may be somewhat suspect (especially the one-third response to *Wre than 
lAO hours'* at grade 8) because of the possibility of teachers mis^reading the 
question or of being othecwisf^ unclear, as to the specific time allotted. 



Individual teachers'^appear to have considerable influence in 
determining their own progranunes . Although in two-thirds of the cases, 
English Departments are responsible for selecting the texts to )>e 
ordered from the prescribed lists, the actual selection for the 
classroom is laade by the teacher iu two-thirds of the schools. Slightly 
over one-quarter of the Departments determine the nature and sequence - 
of the courses, but here again some '40% of the te'achers make the final 
decisions. Administrative responsibility is negligible, .although thera 
does seem to be considerable consultation among all interested groups. 

Dictionaries, tape recorders, projectors and magazines and 
papers seem generally available to the great majority of teachers, with 
from^^70 to 90% indicating that these aids are always or usually obtainable 
Dictionaries , 'however , aire slightly less handy in the upper graces than 
in Grade 8. Video-tape recorc^rs are available **Always** or ''Usually** 
in 50% of the schools, with another 25% of the teachers saying th^t they 
could be obtained with difficulty. Filing cabinets either are available 
or n^t'^ 26 to 34% of the respondents indicated constant availability, 
27 to 41% the reverse ^ Grade 8 teacHers generally had less access to 
these facilities. 
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3. The Classroom 

, Several specific questions were asked concerning the siz6 and nature 
of the class- Table uses percentages and deals with the number of students 
met and the method of their grouping-' Table 7-5, expressed in mean values, 
identifies nhe general structure of the programme according to' frequency of 
approach, ^ ^ " , " 



Table 7-A: Percentages 

Class Size and Organization 



a. ! Average size of English class; /" 

1. i-13 - . 

2. 1^-20 , 
. 3.. 21-25 

4. 26-30 
, 5. '31-35 • 
6 , 36 or more 

b. Number of secondary English classes 
being taught; 

1. Orie or two 

2. Three or four , ^ 

3. Five or more 

c. Percentage of teaching time devoted 
to English courses; 

1. Less than 24% 

2', 2549% 

3. 50-74% 

4. 75-99% 
.5. 100% 



Gr, 8 



Gr. II 



Gr, 12 



4,4% 


. 3,1% 


1,1% 


6,4 . 


6,3 


6,6 


19.6 . 


26.6 


29.9 


43,6 . 


39,4 


37,6 


21,6 


16.0 


18,2 


,2 


,9 




38,3 


- 30.0 


16,8 


34,1 


39,1 


51,5 


26,8 


30,0 


30,7. 


15,2 


7.1 


4,0 


21,1 


14,9 


- 8,8° 


20,9 


. 13,4 


12,8 • 


l'5,4' 


16,9 


17,9 


26,7 


. 47.4 


55,8 
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Class size and organization cont'd. 



d. 



Gr. g 



Gr. 11 



Gr. 12 



Total number t»f students met in ones 
timetable cycle; 



1. 


90 or fewer 


lk,l . 


30.9 


26.6 


2. 


90-129 


Ik , 1 


3l".l 


34.7 


3. 


130-159 




17.7 


, 12 !8 


4. 


160-199 


17.3 - 


12.9 


18.6 


5. 


200 or more 
f 


" '13.0 ■ 


- ^'3 


5.5 ■ 




Grouping of students;* 
1* Heterogeneous assigni^ent 
'2. Homogeneous' assigniD' 
3* Multi^-age (family 



Type of classroom/teaching arrangement: 

1 . ^Self-contained classroom 83^1 

21 Team teaching (more than one . 
teacher)' 

3, Open area (more than one .class) x 



59.0 


'69.; 


y ' 71.9 


45.3' 


39.] 


^0.5 


' 1.4 • 




) 2.2 



83-. 6- 

4.7 

" .4 ' 



* Some teachers with several classes of different types/may have checked 
more than one answer. • , 





Discussion : ^ 

/ : ■ ■ 

Over half of the classes all grade levels contain between 
26 and 35 students; Grade 8 class^is are generally larger, and one/ ^ 
fifth of these^ontain more than 3tf students. Gra^je 8 teachers also tend 
to meet more students in the course of a timetable cycle. Sixty percent 
of the. senior secondary teachers met fewer than 130 students^ while 30% 
of Grade 8 teachers met more than 160. Grade S^taachers also do more 
teaching In areas •other than English: only one-quarter devote full time 
to -English (that is about half the percentage of their .colleagues in the upper 
grades) , ,vhereas over a third devote less than half their time to teaching 
English. Again, nearly 40% of fcrade 8 tIacTiers* have only one or two 
English classes, compared yith 30% at Grade 11 and i7r^t Grade 12. These 
figures in (b.) and (tl>), too, may be misleading since there is no indi-^ 
cation t»f whether the response refers to a term/semester system which may 

^ J 

involve unusual scheduling patterns. 



Most of the classes at all levels ar^ assigned as^heterogeneous 
groupings — more than two-thirds of the senior secondar^^teachers 
indicated this kind o^ arrangement . But, there Is considerable streaming ^ 
as well, with 39-45% of teachers at all levels indicating they had some 
kind of homogeneous grouping. Most of the classrooms C^3% at all levels) 
are ^elf-contalned, and there Is c^ly a scattering of, team-taught and 



opetr= 



^ arrangements. 
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Table 7-5 Mean Values* 

Conduct of Programme 



Relative frequency of the following 
geneiral approaches: 

A 

1. S-tttU^t of literature > Wjiting^ 
reading and oral commiibication 
is integrated* 



Gr. 8 



'^r, 11 



Gr, 12 



Y 



Writing is integrated with study 
of the literature by deriving the 
topics and subject matter for 
i writing from reading* 

3* Regular periods are set aside for 
'instruction and practice in writing, 

4* Emphasis is placed on student 
^N-w/^creative writing. ; 

* \ 

5* Training and practice in speaking 
skills are given. ' 

6* Training and practice in listening 
skills are given. ^ * \ 

7- ^Regular periods are set aside! for 
instruction in formal grammar\^ i 

8- Training ind practice in* reading^ 
skills ?^e\iven* 2.6 

9.. Emphasis is placed on non-print 

expression. * 2 .9 

*^ * 

10, Formal teaching of reading is in- 
tegriated with the -study.of literature2.8 

11. The origirf> development and 
structure of the English language ^ 
is studied. ' 3.4 



2,1 



.2.4 



2.3 



2.6 



2,8 . 



2.6 



1.6 



1,9 



2:4 



2,6 



2,6 



2.9 



3.0 



3.1 



2.9 



3,2 



3.3 



Alway^ 2,' Often 3. Sometimes 4, Rarely 5, Never 
Table organized in order of de'creasing frequency. 



1.7 

1.9 

s 

2.4 
2.7 
2.6 
2.8 
3.0 
3.1 
3.0 
3.2 

3.3 



V 



r 



/ 



Discussion: 
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In most cases; the programmes are integfatedj^with the teaching 
of readings writing^ oral communication and^literature combined rather 
than'^done in separate instructional blocs. Only in dealing with writing 
do teachers regularly sat aside class time for iaatruction aiKl practice; 
less attention is apparently «givan to formal practice and training ia 
speaking^ listening and reading skills^ although Grade 8 teachers do spend 
more time on the latter than do sanior secondary tea<^hars. Grade 
taachers also make more use of creative writing»- Formal study of the 
davalopment of the Eii^iah language does not make up a large patt of 
the programme. 



4 * 
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PART B* METHODS OF TEACHING AND EVALUATION ^ . * * 

This section derives from Parts V and VI of the Questionnaire > "Methods 
and Materials** and "Evaluation"* Responses dealing solely with composition 
methods will ^e considered in Part Three of the project^ th$ Writing Assessment- 



1* Methods 



After general questions concerning the amount of time given to various'^ 

♦ 

aspects of the English programme > teacher a were asked to respond to lists of 

methods deal^ring with ttte teaching of literature* non-fiction> speaking and, ^ 

listening skills> and reading skills^ according to the relative frequency i/lth * 

which the tecrihlques wer6 employed. , Th6 "AJ^vays ^ Nevji;^* fiv6 point scale was ' - 

♦ 

Msed for Table 7-8 and following* beginnin'g on page 247 - they ar6 composed -of 
(the mean responses at each grade level and are ranked in general order of 
decreasing frequency* ^ , - 



Table 7-6 Percentages / *" ' 

\ ^ ' Time Allotment: General Areas 




Gr. 8 Gr.ai Gr* 12 



Proportion of available time spent ^ ^ ' . ^ ^ 

on ' literature : ^ > ^ 

1. 0-19% . ^ * 6.2% 5*4% 5*1? 

2. 20-3^9% , • ^ 29.0 17*4 . 19*7 
3* 40-59% 41*1 44,0 . 39.8 
4,' 6(^^79% - * 16*0 2^*0 , 



25.5 



5'. 80-100% . 2,1 " 2,9 ' 3*6 
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Time Al*lotment: General Areds cont*d. 




b. Proportidh of available time spent, on 
instruction in writing: 

1/ 0-19% 

2. 20-39%. 

3. 40-59% 

4. 60-79%: 

5. -60-100% 

^ c. Proportion of available time spent on 
practice iti writing: 

1. 0-19% 

2. 20-39% 

3. 40-59% 
' 4. 60-79% 

5. 80-100% . t . 

♦ 

d* Proportion of available time, spent on 
formal > oral activities (debate, oral 
reports, oral reading, etcO^- 

.1, 0-19% ' 

2. ^20-39% ■ ^ 
♦ 

3. ' -40-59% 

4. 60-79% 

5.. 80-100%- ' * J 

e. Proportion of available time spent on 
, practice in listening: 

|. 0-19% . 

2. 20-39% 

; 3. 40-59% 

4. 60-79% 

: 5. 80-100? 



43.1 
■ 38.9 
8.8 
2.6 
.9 

f 

♦ 

15.1 

7.1 
1.9 



41.7 
39.4 
8.3 
2.9 



4 — 



15.1 
46.9 
23.7 
' 6.3 
.9 



44.9 
36.9 
9.1 

1.5 /j 
2.2 \ 

14.61 
51.1 
19.7 
"7.7 
1.1 









56.9 


57.4 


56.9 


26.4 


22.3 


24.5 


?.? 


•"8T^J? ' 


8.8 


2.1 






1.5 


2.3 ^ 


1.1 






J 


63.2, 


63.4 


62.4 


18.6 


• 16.0 


14.2 


6.8 


' 4.6 


8.8 


2.3 




2.6 


2.8 ' 


2.6 


1.8 


< 

5 * 


♦ 





Discussion: 



Clearly, literature (a), and composition J^c) make up the bulk of the instruction 
at the secondary levels* Teachers at*all three gi;a4s^ generally agreed in the 
percentages of time spent in various areas of, the programme, with but one ex- 
ception: about 35% of Grade 8 teachers spend less than 40% of the time on liter- 



ature instruction comparedJ|^icK fewer Chan 25% of che teachers in che upper 
graaes-.' .Literature appears to cake Vp ab<iut half or more of^tUfeyCime ia 60% 
of all the classes, while writing practice^^^^^^fms^ the'^other major part of the 
teaching process, Formal inscruccit>n in wricing is third in allocated ti^e, 
and formal instruccion in or^l and listening acciyities are given che least 
cime by 57 co 63% of ch& etchers »at all levels. * 




Table 7-7 



Percentages 
Time Allotment ; 



Literature 
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Gr. 8 



Gr, 11 



Gr. 12 



/ 



a. Proportion of time available for 
literature ^pent on drama : 



1. 0-10% 




64.0% 


30.0% 


28.5% 


2. 11-20% 




■21.4 


42.6 


46.4 


3. 21-30% * 




5.1 


15.7 


■ \2.d 


4. 31-40% 




1 " 4 


r.4 


1.8 


5. 41-50% 


1*5' * 


.6 — 


--^l75 


.PropoJ9tion of 
short stories: 


time spent- on 








1. 0-10% 




6*8 


19*4 




z + ^ ±±— zu^ 

V • 

3. 21-30% 

4. «l-4b% ' 


f 


i 1 1 
31*6 
11.5 


LL 0 
H H * ? 

23.1 
3*1 


'#□*'♦ 
28.8 
' 5*8 


5. 41-50% 




1*9 


■ *6 


9*9 


Proportion of 


time spent on novels: „ 








1. o-io% 




5*6 


5.'? 


7*3 


2. 11-20% - 


\ 




Z ^ * H 


* 0 


3. 21-30% , 




39.8 


42.9 


33.2 


4. 31-40% 




16.3 




12.8 


5. -"41-50% 


• s 4 


2.5 


. 4.6 


i.2 


Proportion spent on poetry; 








1. q-10% 




34.6 


, 36.6 


^ 24.5 


2. 11-20% 




40.4 


* 39.1 ■ 


45. '3, 


■3. "21-30% 




15^6 


* 12.6 


. 17.2 


4; 31-40% 




^ '2.8 


2.6 


;2.^ 


5. •41-50%. 




. .6 


.6 


1.1 


Proportion spent on non-fict^ion prose; 








Iv 0-10% 




51.7 


3?. 7 


41.2 


2. '11-20% ' • 




29.5 


36.3 ^ 


• 31.4 


3. 21-30% 






^8.3 


13.5 


4. 31-40% 




2.3 


3A 


• 1.5 


41-50% 

/ 


- ¥ 

* 1 


^6 ' 


1.1 





1im,e Allotment: Literature cont'd*,** 









Gr. 11 


Gr. 


Proportion spent on non-print material:' 






V 


1.. 0-10% 


, - ; 


67,0 


63.7 


60.9 


2. 11-20% 




16.7 


18.3 


15.3 


3. 21-30% 




, 4.8 


3.1 


3.3 


4. 31-40% 




.9 


.9 


2.2 


5. 41-50%' 




1.5 


' 3.1 


1.1 



J. 



> . ■ ■■ 

Discussion : , ^ ; 

The teaching of fiction ^ short stories and novels ^ makes up' the bulk 
of literary study, with more than two-thirds of the teachers at all'/^rade levels 
indicating that between 10 and 30% of the time is spent on each. Poetry, drama^ 
(at the senior grades)>^and non-fiction prose make uj) less than 20% edch» while 

^ relatively little time is devoted do non-print materials* Poetry and fiction 
receive more emphasis ,^^enerally , at the Grade 8 level than do drama and non*- 

^fiction. ^ * * i * 



\ 

\ 
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Table 7-8 (a) Mean Values* 



Methods : Literature , 



Gr. 8 



Gr. 11 Gr. 12 



a. Relative frequency of techniques; , 

1* Oral questions, discussions, and 
analysis 

2. Written assignments 

3. Outside reading by students at home 

4. Teacher explanation or" analysis 

5. Silept reading by students in-'class 

6. Students read parts, act out scenes 
or play roles 

7. Teacher explanation of historical 
backgrounds ' 

8* Small group discussions 

9. S^atwork quest^ons^ 

10. Student reports ^ , ^ 

ft 

11. Written tests for comprehension . 

r , ^ ■ 

12* Oral reading bjr^ teacher 

13+ Integration ^of one genre with other 
genres- 

14' Students write 6wn poems/drama/ 
fiction' ' ' 

♦ 

15: Discussion of material' written by 
Students y 

16. Tapes and records (poetry) ^ 

17* Repords-'Or films .(drama) 

18', Library research as*signments - 

19. Oral' reading by students ' 

20. Teacher explanation of dramatic 
(§tage) techniques 

21* Discussion of material*selecte^d by 
students S 

22. Notes ^ taken wh'ile reading 

.23, Paraphrasing' poems orally 

24. Paraphrasing poems in written form 

25* Class visits to live performances 
(drama, poetry readings)- 



AlWys 2. Often 3. Sometimes 4. Rarely 5, 



2.0 


1.8 


1.8 


2,1 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 • 


2.3 


, 2.. 2 


2.4 


2'. 3 


'2.3 


2.3 - 


2.5 




* ^ 

2.7 


2-. 5 


2,5 


2.9 


. 2.6 


2.6 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


2.6 


. 2.g 


2". 9 


2.S 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8^ , 


2\8 


2.7 


2.7 ~ 


' 2.9 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.7 



2.5 

2.£r 

3.2 
3'. 4 
3.2 
3.0 



. 3.0 

, 3.0 
^ 3.0 
2.8 
3.1 
' 3.1 






• 2.9 


. 2 '9 


3.1 


.3.2 ' 


3.0 


3.6 


3.2, 


2.9 


3.4 ' 


3.4 


3.3 


3.? 


■ 3.6 


, 3.6 


4.2 


3.8 


3.8 



Never 
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Table 7-8 (b) and (c) Percentages 

Method^: Literature (Conrinued) 



Gr.'a 



Gr, 11 



Gr. 12 



Average number of novels read by each 
stude\it< : 

1j^ None , 

2. One to three 

3. Four to six 

'4 . Siiven. to nine 
^5. Ten or inore 

/ Average number of short stories read by 
e^ch student: 

2. 5-9 

3. 10-14 
•h, 15-19 

5 . 20 or more i ' ^ 



2% \ 


'.3% 






27 4 


,31 .4 


45 *3 


50.0 




22.8 


14.-6 


13.5 


12.8 


5.7 


.4.0 


1.2 


5.4 


4.0 


22.3 ' 


38.3 


21.9 


37.3 


34.3 


47.4 


18.9 


14.0 


\ 17.2 


17.3 


5.7 


7.7 



Discussion: 

11^ 



The mean rankings of nearly ali the listed techniques between "Often" 
and "Sometimes" indicate a wi^e variety'* of approaches to teaching literature 
within each clas^. The most common methods are the traditional ones of class 
discussion, written assignments^ outside ^eading». lecture by teacher ^nd 
silent readftig in class. At the least -yaed end of the scale is the para- 
phrasing of poetry (both oral and wr^tften) . Class visits to live perfor- 
mances of dram^ and poetry also were done infrequently^ although such events^ 
of course^ depend upon the s^i-tuation of the school: 

Again, the teachers at all three grade levels are in*^considerable 
agreement with but a few exceptions. Grade 8 teachers^ who do not deal 
extensively with drama (see above, Table 7-7)> generally ranked lower thosfe - 
devices which cteal specif ipally with that genre. Library research assign- 
ments, ar^ employed mox^ in Grade 12> as are reading notes>^ the area showing 
the greatest divergence of respojriae' in the three grades. Also showing ^ - 
^ considerable range; though in th^ opposite direction, is the use of 
creative writing employed more often at Grade 8 (2.5) than at the higher 
levels (3.0 atid 3.1 in Grades 11 and 12) . - ^ ^ * 

More fictipn is read at the Grade 8 level> although about 'half 
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the classes at all levels read 4 to 6 novel^> and about 60% read 
.between 5 and 14 short stories. 
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Table 7-9 Percentages and Mean Values 
Methods: Non-Fictioti 
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Type of non-fiction receiving most stress: 



Gr. 8 



Gr. 11 



Gr. 12 



1. 


Essay ■ • ' # ' 


1 91 






2. 


* 

Biography - . • 


14*8 






3. 


journalism 


10 * u 


ion 


Q Q 


4. 


None of aboye 


10 C\ 




7 1 
/ * J 


5. 


Mot applicable 


\Ci ^ 






Relative frequency of techniques: 




Mean Vcilues 




1. 


Oral questions and discussion 


2.4 


2.1 


2.1 


2. 


Integration with composition programme 


2.4 


2.3 


2.2 


3. 


Wi;itten questions and discussion 


2.6 


. 2.4 • 


2.5c 


4. 


Teacher explanation 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5'- 


5. 


Focus on factual Information presented 


2.8 


2.6 


2.6 


6. 


Silent reading in class ^ ^ 


2.7 


. 2.7 


■2.7 . 


7. 


Assigned reading out of class^ 


3.1 


2.7 


2.5 


8. 


Focus on style and structure of writing 


3.1 


2.7 


2*5 


9. 


Tests for comprehension * 


3.0 


* - 3.0 


2.9 


io. 


Training' in reading skills 


2.8 


3.2 " 


3.l' 


11. 


Library research projects 


3.2 


3.2 


3.0 




Oral "reading by teaohet- 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


13. 


Oral reading by students 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 O 



Discussion;. 



* * Again* the mean responses tended to fall between the "Often'* and "Sometimes" 
categories* with class discussion and integration with the composition programme 
being employed most often. The lack of emphasis on non^fictioB in Qrade 8 (30»5% 
of the t&a^hers indicated, "Not Applicable!' possibly because the Resource Course 

y 

doesn't suggest a specific focus on noH-f iction) perhaps distorts the other mean- 
scores* hxit the' upper level ^classes appear to do more out-of-class reading and 
focus more on the style and structure of writing whereas the. Grade 8 teachers use 
non-fiction, more for training in reading* Essays are the most impore^nt form of 
non-^fictiop used in the senior secondary grades* while those Grade -8 teachers using 
non--fiction employ a variety of form^/ 



Table 7-^10 Mean "Values and Percentages 

Methods: Speaking and Listening 
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Gr. 8 



a+ Relative frequency of techniques: 

^ 1, Point out errors and misused language 
In students' oral work as a matter of 
course " ^ 

2. Have students give oral summaries 

3. Give rcaining and regular practice 
in- listening skills 

4. Give training and practice in note- 
^ taking " 

5*/Give training and practice in reading 



aloud 

6+ P^rovide examples of well-organized oral 
explanations and examples 

7. Give, training and practice in e'xtempor^ 
aneous speaking 



2.6 
3.0 

3.0 

3.3 

3.1 

3.3 

3.5 



8. Have students dramatize written material 3.3 

3.^ 



9, Have students summaTize oral presen- 
^ tations 



10. GiVe training and regula;: practice in 
defeating 3 .6 

11. Give- training and regular practice in 
formal speeches 3.7 

12. Employ kits, texts and workbooks in 
teaching oral skills ^ 3.8 



i 



Gr. 11 Gr> 12 



-H ean Values 

- 2.7 2.7 

3.1- 3.0 

3.3 3.2 

3.'3 3.1 

3:4 3.4 

3.3 3.3 

.■ 3.5 3.4 

^ 3.6 3.5 

3.5 3.5 

3.6 3.6 
.3.9 3.8 

. 4.2, 4.1 



b. Use of visual and auditory aids (pictures, tapes, records, films, etc.) 

Percentages 

1. Several times a wefek ' '7.5% 11.1% 14.6% 

2. Once a week . 15.8 18.0 16.4 

3. Once every two weeks 17.0 19.1 15.7 

4. Occasionally • 55.9 46.9 47.4 



Discussion: 



The mean rankings here are* significantly lower than those -fqr the teaching of 
literature and non-fiction. 'Only the regular pointing-out of errors and misused 
language in " students* oral work rated between *'Oftea" and ''Sometimes" > while the 
rest of the responses fell between "Sometimes'' and "Rafely". The most frequent* < 
techniques tend toward the informal as well: oral summaries* practice in listening* 



' * ' • ' * , - 252. 

^ * I 

practice^'in note-taking> and rjbading aloud. More formal aspects* such as debates 

/ , . ^ 

and speeches* were used much less often.- There W^^. little use of fonnal texts 
designed^ to encourage listening or speaking skills. Visual and auditory^^^ids are 
in evidence, however**" with almost half the teaoh&^ uding them "Occasionally** and * 
an equal percentage every two weeks or mor& ^ * 
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Table 7-11 



Mean Values * J 
Methods: Reading 



a* Relative frequency of techniques: 

1, Give a book talk when introducing 
new book 

2, Determine reading level of students 

beginning of -year an^ fnake 
ladiJ^s tmente 



3. 
4. 



Integrate reading, and study skills 
with the teaching of English 

Use Imaginative literature to teach 
reading / 



5* Teach reference skills 

6. Spend time on comprehension skills 

7. Dise^ss necessary reading skills " 
new assignments 

8. Use non-fiction to teach reading 

9. Spend time on wprd-attack" skills 

10» Use materials from other.disciplines 
or grade levels 

11, -Set aside class time to teach reading 

12. Use special instructional material to 
teach reading 



Gr, 8^ 



2.3 
2.0 

2A 
■IJ 
2.6 




2.4 

2.6 

2:7 
2.8 
2.9 




Gr. 12 



2,3 

2.6 

1,1 

2.8 
2.6 
2.9 





2.8 


,4.1 


3.0 




3.1 


■/ 3,2 


3,1 




2.9 


r 3.3 





3.2 
3.8 

3,9 



Discussioui 



The same trends ar6 apparent, here as in the sect^ion , dealing with speaking 
and listening — that is, more use of informal rather than formal approaches — 
but the mean ratings^are generally higher. Giving book talks and determining 4:he 
class reading 'level are techniques used most fre^quently, whereas formal approaches , 
sucji as special instructional materials and setting aside time for reading in- 
struction, are employed less freq^uently and, indeed, rarely at^the senior levels. 
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2. Evaluation 



In Part VI of the Quest ionnaire> teachers were asked about their methods of 
evaluation as well as their opinii^ns about the most useful means of evaluating 
studenj>-w«^rk in English - Table 7-12 gives percentage figures; Table 7-13 gives 
mear/valuesj<^ the five-point "Excellent-Poor"- scale (l=Excellent) , ranked 
according ^fo the most effective methods. ^ , " 

Table 7-12 Percentages* 

Methods of Evaluation ^ 



Gr. 8 



Gr, 11 . Gr, 12 



a. 



! > 



The function of evaluation of students; 

* 

1, Important and necessary part of the^ 
Ehglish programme 

2. Important 

3* Not important 

4, Of concern only between tether and 
- student 

5+ Contradictory to the spirit of the 
programme " * 

. Grading scheme normally emplo^ifiib- 

1. Pas^ - fail 

2. Five-point letter scale — 
3* Seyen*-point letter scaler 

4. Numerical mark as percent 

5. Other 

p Proportion of final grade determined b} 

*work (excKiding firtal examinJations) ; 

* / I 

1- 0-24%/ 

f 

3. 50-74% ^ 

4. 75'-100% 



60,2% 
22.5 
.9 



d.^ 



the outset of ttie /course are the objectives 
and standards clearllv explained to students? 



1 , Always 

2, Usually * ■ 
3* in some cSses 
4. Rarely 

5* Never 



68.6 

^23.3 



59.^ 
20.6 
.6 




79.1 
16.9 
2.9 
. i6 
.3 



63.9^ 
21.2 
.7 



7.7 


8.9 


7.3 


2.0 


2.3 


1.8 


2.3 


.9 




19.6 


13.7 


13.9, 


46.4 


49.4 




14.9 


16.3 


12.0 


term 


16.0 


13.9 




1.7 


1.8 


8.1 


5.4 


■ 5.5 


■ 21.0 


' 20.0 


^ 23.0 


63.7 ^ 


- 72.0 


' 66.4 



78.5 
17.2 
2 
.4 



Discussion: 
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^ Teachers at all grade levels agreed on the Importance of some form of 
evaluation: about 60% specified evaluation as necessary and important^ and 
another 20% marked It important;' fewer than 10% suggested that it should 
be of^ concern only between teacher and students and dniy about 3% indicated 
tMf it was not important or was 'contradictory to .the spirit of^Snglish- teaching, 
About half the teachers employ the seven-point letter scale» witMThe* f ive^^ 
point letter sepals as the second most frequent method>^ followed by ttie numerical 
percent. Considerable emphasis is placed on term work (as opposed to ^inal ' 
examinations) in arriving at a final ^grade — over two-thirds of thei^enior 
secondary and oven: 60% of junior secondary teachers count term work^orv75-100% 
of a grade, and another 20% at each level consider it worth at ^least half>\ 
Again> most teachers (69'-79%) always explain their objectives and standards f^r 
a course, and another 17-23% indicate that they "Usual^"' do so, bringing the 
to^ls for both cases to well above 90%. 





Table 7-13 Mean Values* 

Means of Evaluating Student Work 









Gr. 8 


Gr. 11 


sr 

Gr. 12 


a. Most accurate means of evaluation: 










1. 


As^essmepts of student's written 


work 


1.7 


1.6 


- 

1.6 


2. 


Assessments of oral x^K>rk 




2.1 


2.2. 


2.3 > 


, 3, 


Frequent teacher-^made tests 




2.4 




2.2v 


, 4. 


Teacher's subjective judgement 






2.'5 


2.^1^ 


' 5. 


Scholarship examinations 




3.8 


3.4 


3.2 


*6-. 


Periodic standardized tests 




3.4 


3.5 


3.4 


^ '7, 


Exteroal examinations ^ 




4.0 


3.9 


3.6 


b. 'Best means for providing students with 
inforaation about their progress; 




' ♦ 


* 


1. 


Assessments of student's* writ^^en 


work 


1.7 




* 

. 1.7 


2'; 


Assessments of oral x^K>rk 




^ 2.2 




2.3. 


3. 


Frequent teacher-made tests 




2.3 


, 2.^ 


2.2 


4. 


Teacher's subjective judgement 




2.5 - 


2.5 ' 


2.4 


5. 


Periodic standardized tests ' * 




3.4 


■ 3.4 ' 


' 3.4 


6.' 


Scholarship examinations 




3.9 


3.5 


3.4- 


-7. 


External examinations 
♦ 




3.9 


3.8, • 


' 3.5 



*1 * Excellent 
Discussion: 



2. Good 3. Satisfactory 4!* Fair 5, Poor 



Teachers agreed on the primacy of forms of evaluation done by th« teachers 
themselves rli^er than' by external evaluators; nor is there' significant difference 
between the most accurate methods- of evaluation and the best methods^of informing 

re judge 

fcgllent* 
acfter-made tests were rated next^H^Hest, 
wittx general subjective judgments following. The three forms of etterpal examin- 
ation all rated nearly a full point lower, generally in the lower end 'of the ran^e 
between "Satisf a<itory" and "Fair". Senior/$econdary teachers* however, ranke,d 



students about their progress. Assessments written \wbrk were judged *'the best 
in both areas, with 85% of the teachers r^V^g Ais Method "EKCgllent" or Jjj^od" 
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scholarshifi exams and standardized tests higher than' did Grade -6 teachers, - 
although these methods were stlLL regarded as |iiuch less accurate or valuable 
than the teachers' o>?n judgements on student work. , 



J 




^ ^ - 258, 
.PART C. TEXTS AMD qUIDES ; 

As part of the Questioanaire section on ''Methods and Materials" , teachers 

were ^ked to evaluate the tekts supplied by the Department of Education accord^ 

in^ to a five-point scale, as follows: 

*■ * 1 - Used> successfully '^"^^^ .-^ 

4t 2 -Used^ with fair results 

3 - Used, nothing better f 

4 - Usedi not successfully 

5 - Have never used 

) 

Earlier in the Questionnaire, fteachers at all levels were asked whether they 
ever supplemented the prescribed texts; 



4 






Table 7-1 A Percentages 

Use of Supplemental Texts 










^ Gr. '8 


Gr.^ 11 


Gr. 12 


a» Use of otKer 


than 


the 


prescribed literature texts^ 






1 , Always 






>4.2% 


13.4% 


12.0% 


2, Often 






31.5 


42.3 


54.7 


3,' Sometimes 






49.4 ' 


36.0 


27. 0' 


4r%gj^rely 






12.2 


7.1 


4.7 


5, Never 
b+ Use of o^hfer 


than 


t 

the 


2.0 .9 
prescribed language and writing texts: 


.4 , 

/ 


1. Always 






10.4 


25.4 


23t7 * 


2, Often 


* 




35.9 ' 


37.4 


41.6. 


3, Sometimes 






35.8 


^25.4 


24.8 


4, Rarely 






13.5 


'9.4 


5;5 ■ 


5. Never 

s 






• 3.2 

* 


2.0 P 

tr . 


3.6 


1 

• 

Discussion: 








^ 

J. 





This tA>le suggests that most , teachers do indeed do considerable substi^ 
tutlng,of texts. Some 55 to, 65% of Grade 11 and 12 teachGi;s add literature texts 
"Always'' or ''Aften*^, and over one-third of Grade 8 teachers also do so. Almost 
the same percentages of teachers indicate ihat they supplement the language texts 
45% oif-Grade $ teachers^ 6^% -o^ Grade 11 teachers, and 65% of Grade 12 teacherss 
listing such cfian^es "Always'* or^"Often"> while less than 16% at all I'evels in- 
dicate that they rarely or never make additions. The^flrst three sections of 
this part deal with response^ to the prescribed \[:exts at the individual grade \ 
levels. ^ " ' ■ ' 
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Texts: Grade 8 



Table 7-15. _ Percentages 
Grade 8 Text 



and Course Evaluations 



a. Text (Issue)* 



1. Hinfon, The Outsiders (B) ^ 
: Focus (Nelson) (A) ■ 
'3* Livesey & Archer^ Incentives (A) 
4. Butler, LiRhK a SitTfti^ Candle (B) 
5* Buchanan, Copper Sunrisd (B)^ 

6. Gallico, Snow Goose' (b) . . 

7. Steinbeck^ T^ed Pony (B) 

8. Wojchiechovska, Tu^ied Out (B") ^ 

9. Winter, Verytures I (By* 

10. Dunningi et al. ,' Reflections gp. ^ . 

Gift of Watermelon Pickjle <3) ^ 

11, Richter, Light in the Loire's t XB) 

I2i Craven> I Heard the Owl^all ' 
My llame 7b) ^ . \ ' -\ ' 

I ■ < . • 

13, Wintef,. Ventu res II (B) ^ • - C ■ 

~* ^ ' — 

14\ Piattor, Action English I- ^B)- ^J^l.'i 

15, Clifford, Fay, Magnificent . . ^ \\7^ 
Myths of Man (B) 

16, St', Pierre^, Boss of the Namko - 



i 


ft 

2 


3 . 


. 4 


5 


4 


57.8% 


11.0% . 


2.5% 


.5% 


22.3% 


5.9% 


5 Co 


25.3 


3.7 


1.2 


7.0, 


5.7 


46.7 


24.3 


5.3 


3:6 


15.1 


5.1 


37.3 


17.4 


3.1 


'.S 


34 .6 


6.8 


3^.2. 


15.4 


3.2 


1.5' 

r 


3?c3 


7..4 


' -34.2^ 


19. A ; 


3.1 ' 


2.1 


33.8 


7.4 




27.^ V 






26.0 


6.7 




.-■116 rir ' 


4.6 ■ 


■3.3 


36.5 


17.3 




"2'^ J. 


6.4 


2.-^ 27.^ • 


7.5 



.29 -.-l 
28^9 ■ 

28 ^-S" 
_25;2 
fel.$^ 



24.0 
23.2 



25'. 7 
27.7 



.-23.6 





Drive (B) , ' >^ ^ 




JO .'7. 


17. 


Fau-lktier, MootifXeec (B) 


17.7 


16./ 


18. 


Haupc, Man in Che Fictional' 
Mode I (B) • 


17.5 


21.4 


19, 


Liccell, Language of Man I (B) 


17.2 


20.0 


20. 


BennecCt Jamie (B) 


' 16.7 


21.0 


21. 


Charleswouch, Sepon^ gencury 
Anchologies of Verse, Book L (A) 


15.9 


30.0 


22. 


Jenkinson ec al. , Taccics in 
Reading Series 


14.8 


17.4 


23.- 


Anne Frank (B) 


'"14.2 


18.3 


24, 


Lawrence, Accion English 2 j(B) 


13.2 


17.7 



- ,2.8 


3.1. 


33.6 ■ 


a. 4 ■ 




.2.6 

« 


34.2. 


• 6.4 


If 

" 4.0 


6.7 


28 .'5 


6.7 


4.9 


■ 1.4 


37.5 


10.6' 


9.3 


5.7 


29 rl 


6.7 ' 


6.5 


4.0 


37.5 


7.0 


«;6.0 


3.2 


43.5 


8.9 


8.0 


5.4 


45 .-2 


7.3 


5.9 


2-1 . 


43.7 


.9.4, 


7.5 


. 5.1 


39.8 


10.5-' 


3.2 


4.7 


46.0 


. ^4 










9.8 


M.l 


31.0 


■ 8.3 - 


3.5 


1.9 


54.9 


. 7.5 


5.1 


4'. 2 


49.3 


9.0 • 


5.8 


4.2 . 


49.3 


9.9 



/ ■ 

2Gj 



cone 'd. 
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Qrade 8 Text Evaluati^ons (Continued) 



2'5; Niirnberg, Word Play (E) * 

26. Glat;.t:h6rn, et al., , 

Dynamics oX Languafie I fB) 

27., CreigKton, Deeds of Gods and 
" Heroes (B) ' 

28. Zweiglet", Ma rt in the Poetic - 
Mo.de I (B) 

29. The Leaf Not, the Tree (Kit) 
(E and C) ■ 

30. Shafer, et al . , Success irj 
Reading Series 

31. Heinlein, Have Spacesuit, Will 
TrIVel '(B)' ' - 

32. Gainsbiirg et al., Advanced ■ , 
Skills in Reading Series 

33. Jenkinson, et al., Be' a Bettei: 
Reader, Series 



1 - . _2_ 
13.1 ' 25.7 



3' 4 5 
7.0 12.1 • 34.4 



12.7 , 20.6 '10.5 . 12.0 35.4 



12.1 ' 19.6, , ^.1 



10!5 26.8 

-10.0 12.8 

9.5 11.9 

9.1 20 . 1 



7.9 12.7 

J X'- 



7.5 



6.7 
3.2 
3.7. 
7.2 
3.3 
6.3* 1.7 



4.8 47.7 
4.1 43.6 
4.6 61.5 
1.6 62:6 
7'. 4 47.8 

1.9 . 65 . 1- 
.9 72.8 



See CurriCjjilum Guide for choices 
Issue' categories . 



/ 



LCiiium t 
among vatrous U 

*1. Used successfully 2*. Used. with fair results 3. Used, nothing better 
4, Used, not successfully 5, Have never used M.' (Missing) No information 



M' 
7.7 

a. St 

7.7 
8.4 
.7.9' 
10.7 
8.4 

^.1 

10.7 













1 V 


Rate the results 


of the n|w 


English VIII Resource *Course : 






1. Excellent 


10v2% 


4. Fair 




9.1% 




2. Good ° 


, 43.3 


5. Poor / 


t 


2.6 ■ 


& 


3. Satisfactory * 


23.5 


Mean . 




2.4 


t 


— 








^ y ^ ^ 












/ 




Discussion: 




* * 









^These^ figures are not ^*tally reliable because of. the quite recent' implementa- 
tion of the Resource Course concept which was permissive during the 1973-74 school: 
year and became prescriptive in 1974-75. However* all the te^ts were not available 
in September of 1973; some did not arrive uptil wellYn^p^^e 1974-75 school year. 
Even if the books, were in the school* few, teachers i(olild have been able to familiar- 
.Ize tth^mselv^s with 'the texts, let alone use^them. Therefore, the somewjiat higher, 
'LOercent|iees pf "hav^^ever n*;ed** and '*misslng^*> comoared with those at the senior 



secoadary levelj probably reflect thi^s lack of opportunity^to study and use the 
^texts over a sufficient 'period of time* , NeverthelesSj the results of those texts 
In use remaijfi interesting in terms of t^heir pepformancej and .teachers should be* 
made aware of the other possit^ilit ies as well- ' - ^ 

The^ collection Focus (^57^%) a^d Hinton's The putslders (58%) were judged 



r 



to havB'Se^n used successfully b^ over half of. the respondenti; othar te 
vh'ich received the highest rating from more than one-third of the teacher 
included Livesey and Archer's Ijicentives ^ Butler's Light a Single Candle > 
Buchan's Copper Sunrise ^ and Galileo's Snov*CQOse > Jn additidnj the 
following texts were judged to have been used successfully or with fair 
results by over fitty percent of the respondents: Dunning, Reflections on -a 
Gift of Watermelon Pickle ; Winter » Venturis X ; ^^^^^^^ X Heard the Qwl <all 
My Name ; Steinbeck, The Red Pony ; artd Richter, ,The Llght^in the Forest ; The 
highest rated language text was Plat tor's ActAoh jingllsh r with almost half 
the teachers indicating fair or successful resjflts. 



The" following titles vere either noted as having been u^ed unsuccessfully,. 

having never been used, or unmarked C**missi^") Ij^y over 50% of the teachers: , 

Zweigler^ ^n in the Poetic^Mode ; The Leaf Not /the -Tree ; Creighton; Deeds ' 

of Gods ^xi4 Heroes ; Haupt, Man in the Fictional Mbde 1^ St* Pierre, Boss of 

the jjamko Drive ; Bennett, Jamie ; Heinlein, Have Spacesuiil^ Will Travel ; 

'f ' - . - . • 

Anne Frank ; Faulkner, Moonf leet ; |^ojchiechowska, Tuned Out; Littel, '. Language " 

f. 

of Man X* ; Glatthom, The Dynamics of ^Language X ; Lawrence, - Action English XX ; 
Nurnberg, Word Plgy ; Gainsburg, ASvanced Skills in Reading Series ; Tactics ■ in 
Reading Series ; Shafer, Success in Reading Series ; Jenkinsoa, Be a Better * ■ 
Keader Series « Of these^ books, only ^tined Oif^ had a high rating of success- 
ful use, (32%; by those who had used it- 



Several suggestions were listed i,n the ''Other*' categories ,c but without' 
much agreement; among the titles were^ The Pearl , The Craft of Writing / Kon- y» 
*Tik^, Proses of Relevance , That was Then — This is Now , Language -Is ?, ^ Imagine , 
and SRA Reading Kits * 'Grammar and spelling texts and non-sexist books were" 
lifted undVr "Perceived Ne^ds*' in another patt of the Questioan^iire, witt>.a 



grammar texf repeated in several cWthe , responses.. 

The gen^ifal *t^esponse to the Resource Course proferam^e, involv,ing selection 
from this wid'fe" raia;§e of texts, however, was quite hig^i, with 54% of tfie teachers 
ladiiTaBlTO excellent or good resuits"and only 12% rating it "Fair'* or *'Poor*'- ^ 



1.. TextsH Grade-^ll 



Table 7-16 Pefrcenta^ges 

* Grade 11 Text Evalu?ti6ns 



Text / " 

1. Golding>- Lord of the Files 

2 . Bradbury , Martian Chronicleg^ 

3. 'Voeden, Human Values In Drama ^ 

k\ X^611e^tlon of Shakespeare^s ^ 
Plays 

" 5. Martin, Man^s Search for 

Values ^ 

■ 6,' Buck, The Good Earth 

7. Four Novels 

8. Knowles, A Separate Peace 

9. Scargill £f Penner, LodkiQ?; 
> • ^t Lansu^fee « * ^ 

10, Crane; R^d' Badge oi Courage 



11, Nelson; Unit Lessons In Compo- 
sition ^ ' I ^ 

12, Rleu, The ^Iliad * - 



78.3% 


12.0% 


2,9% 


• ' .6% 


4.6% 


37.1 


26^9 


» 5.4 


5.1 


21.1 


33.4 


26.3 


9'.1 


-2.9 


21 .A 


32.6 


31. i' . 


9.1 


•* 5-1 


« 

16:3 


32.3 


32.6 . 


'18.9 


• 9.1 


. 4.3 


2'l'.4 


■14.9 


4.9 


6*. 3 


4^.1 


20.6 


30.0 , 


12.6 


^7 


26.0 


20.0 


22.9 




7.7 


'38.0. 












6. ,9 


15.'1 


14.3 


16.9 


4.0.3 


6.6 


20.6 


9.7 ■ 


"15,7' 


40.9 


6.3 ■ 


17.1 


16.9 


19:1 ' 


?4.0 


5*^ . 


. 15.7- 


*5.1^ 


'^4.3- 


52,^ 



6.9- 
5.7 
2 



7.4 



5.1 
5.4 

6,6 
6.6 

6.6 
6.6 



Discussion; 



r 



' 1 



Grade 11 teachers showed very clear divisions between useful' and unsuccess-:v 
ful texts,'- Golding's Lord of the File's received the most praise, being us^d 
successfully by an overwhelming majority ^78%), with ahother 12% .saying they had* ^ 
used it with fair results; only 'two teachers indicated that it had. been unsuccess- * 
ful. Other useful texCs, ranked as, successful* by nearly, one-third of the teachers,^ - 
included- Bradbury*s Mg^rHan Chronigles , Voeden^s Human Values In Drama , the collection 
of Shalc^speare, an*d the basic 'anthology Martin's Man*s Search for Values ; these four- 
texts. aL^ received ^F^ir*^ ratings from. another one-quarter to one-third of the 
teachers/ Le^s highly regarded,Vbut stifl with 20% responding to successful use, . 
were Buck's The Good Earth , Four Novels , and Knowles*, -A Separate' Peace . 
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At the lowe^ end of the scale were the .two language texts, Nelson*s/ 
Unit Lessons in Composition and Scarg^ill and Penner*s Looking at Languagfe , 
whi-ch received successful ratings from 6 to 7% of the. teachers, along wiqh 
the greatest percentage of respon§es concerning unsuccessful use/ Rieu^s Iliad 
and Crane*s Red Bad^e of Courage received t?he lowe^st rankings among the literary . 
choices. There was also a large number of teachers" — batw^een a third and a half — 
who' indicated that they had nev^r used *these books- ^j^^ ^ 



Over twoidozen titles were suggested in the '^Other^ categories, with Huxley''s 

Brave Mew World receiving several mentions. Among the. otiier books suggested were 

Esseatials of English (Trammar t Catch-22 . Johnny Got? His Gun Stranger in a Stran'^e 

Land, Day of the Trif fids; Romeo and Juliet, Fahrenheit 451,' Siddhartha> The Out^ 
rv-r-'^ : — . 5 , . 

sider , 1984 lotfLjers for Algernon , Mastering Effective Engli^ , Duddy Kravita , 
Catcher in the Rye , Never Cry Wolf , Black Like ^Me , Rite of Passage , Gn_e Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest , Dynamics of Language , Butterfly Revolution ^. All Quiet on the ' 
Western Front and Prose of Relevance/ * * - t 
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3* Texts: Grade 12 



\ 



Xable 7-17 Percentages 

Grade 12 Text Evaluations ^ 

). 



Text ^ * 

1, Perrlne, Story and Structure 

2, Harrison, Two Plays for Study 

3, Thompson, Theatre Today 

4 * DudeV* f'oet-ry.of Our Time 

5- Greene, I'M&ver Promised You 

* A'Rose Garden 

* 6. Paton, Cry^ the Beloved' Country 23.0 

7. Webber^ Essays of Our Time 

.t9. Hardy, The Mayor of Caster- 

i b rid^e ' ^ . 



10* Penner & Macaree, Discourse : 
Purposes/ahd Problems ' 

11* Stegne/^ .Wolf Willovr * 



1 


2 


; ^ 

1 ~ 


4' 


5 


M 


74.8%. 


12 .8% 


6,2% 


* 

. .7% 


1.8% 




47.1 


23.4 


9.9 


1.5 


13.9 


4.4 




28 1 




1 8 


15 3 




37'. 6 


38.3 

* 


11.3 


.1.8 


6,2 


J4 .7 


35.0 


31.8' 


6.9 


1,1- 


14.2 


4.4 


23.0 


30.7 


12.8 


-6.6 


^2.6 


4.4 


16.4 


32.5 


23.4 


11.3 


12.8 


3.6 


14.6 


27.7 


8.0 


9.1 


36*, 5 


* 

4.0 


8.0 


25.9 


19.0 


24,5 


16.4 


6.2 


2.9 


15.0 


16.4 


35.8 


25.9 


4.6 


2.2 , 


5.5 


.-3.6 


12.8 ^ 


68.6 


7.3 



7 

'Certain texts stood out -as both successful and as unknown. Petritie's Story ^ 
and Structure (74.8%) and Harrison^s- Two Plays for Study (47.1%) had the highest 

■ r^i^onse rates in^licating successful use. Dudek^S' Poetry of Our, tJjiT^| ^37 .6%) > 
Sreem^s I Never Vromise'd You a Rose Garden (35%) and Thompson's Theatre. Today * (42%) 

^ also -found feenenal acceptance; over two-thirds of the respondents/ indeed, *in- * ' 
dicated 'th^t thes^ five texts were used with fair to successful ^results^. 

Less successful" were the lapguage text, Penner an^ Macaree g Discourse , and 
-'the anthology^^arrt«^'s The Critical Approach , for which one-quarter to one-third 
*f>t the te^achers indipa^d unsuccessful use, whil^ th^re se4med to te few advocates 
of eifti^r; The* essVy anthology, Webber's -Essays of Our Time , received only in- 
different reisponse with. one-third of the. teachers noting fair results and another 
^on'e-quarter^^uggestlng its use only because "there was nothing better. Hardy's " 
Mayor of Casterbridge (37%^, Patoni^ Cry, the -Beloved Count ry (23%) and s\egner*s ^ 



2 a 
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Wolf Willow (69%)lall received a relatively high percentage of response indj.- 
eating non-use. 



\ 



In addition^ teachers listed 15A texts in the "Other" spaces under category 



1 (successful use). Again> Brave New World was noted/by a considerable number of 
teachers; other books receiving men^tion included,: Flowers for Algernon , Never 
Cry ^olf , Grapes of Wra^th ^ S^laugtiterhduse- Five^P ride and Prejudice > Ropeo and 
Juligt ^ HaHtlet > Siddhartha , One Flew Over tlie ctPcqo's Nest ^ The Collector , Tess 
of the d^U^bervilleS t 1^984 , Ivan Denisovitch , Of Mice and Men , Stone AtJgel , Poetry 
of Relevance , Catcher in the Rye ^ and The Outsider . 



\ 



■J' 



4, Curriculum Guides: All Levels 
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Pai:t VII o£ the Questionnaire ("issues in the Implementation of the *Pro- 
gramme'*) cont^ned teachers' evaluations of various aspe^t^ of the curriculum guides 
supplied by the Department of Education according to the scale ranging from excellent 
to poor; nearly thr^e-quarters of t^he respondents (84:2^ of Grade S-^^teacher^, ^ 
73.7% of ^rade 11 teachers, and 72.6% of Grade 12 teachers)^ indicated they had 
read the guides in the past year* Tab^e 7-18 gives the mean responses at t^e 
three grade levels according to the following scale: " ^ - . - , 

, 1 - Excellent ' - ^ " 

2 - Good ^ . ' , ^ 

^ 37 Satisfactory - 

4 " Fair ' 

5 - Poor ^ ' 
In addition. Table 7^18a gives a percentage breakdown of the item **Gen^ral 
Usefulness"* ^ \ , 



Table 7-18 Mean Values 

Curriculum Guided ^ 



Gr. 8 



Gr.llGr. 12 



a. Aspect o ^ guides: 

1« Worth of^listed objectives • 2.7 

2. Attainability of listed objectives - 3.1' 

0, ^Guideline's on oral and written * 

communication 3.3 

4, Guideline's on literature 3.2 

y 

5. Guidelines on skills and abilities 3*4' 

6, Guidelines on Gr. VIII Resource . Coufse 3.3 

7. Opticas to provide "a rich cultural- 
background*' through study of English 3.3 

8, Suggestions for encouraging imagination . ' 
^nj* creativity 3^. 3 

9. Specificity of suggestions Cnd ideas ' 3.8 

; 10, •Completeness of coverage of aspects 

of teaching • ■ 3.7 

il. Geiveral usefulness 3.6 



2.6 
3.2* 

-3.3 
3.1 ' 
3.3 



3.4 

3.4 
3.6 

i.6 

3'. 6 



^.5 
3. -2 




I) 
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Table 7-18a 



Percentages 
Curriculum Quides; 



Usefulness 



Evaluation of general use fuloess 


Gr^ 8 


Gr. 11 


Gr* 12 


1 . . Excellent 


■1.7% 


i.i;£ 


1.1% 


2, Good , 


■ ' 11.4 


12.3 • 


• 12.4 


3- SacisEaccory ^ 


28.1 


- • 25.4 


28.5 


4. Fair 


'25.4 


27.7 


29.9 


5- Poor 


18.4 


16.3 


11.7 


6. Missing 


14.9 


* ii.i 


16.4 


N - ■ 









Dldcuddion: 



Teachers at all three grade levels agreed about the respective curriculum 
guides* The teachers found that the listed objectives were between "Good*' and 
'^Satisfactory^' on a five-point scale; over 50% of all three groups responded to the 
objectives, with those ratings* and the mean rankings we^e. between 2.5 ^nd 2.7. 
However* the responses to other aspects of the guides indicated far more . * 
criticism, Th^i'oth^r responses generally ranged from 3.0 to 3.4> clpse to ^ 
the '^Satisfactory'* level> but tending toward the ''Fair" range o.f the s^ale. 
Indeed> if the percentage of responses ''Missing" (about 15-20% for each item> 
representing undoubtedly those who indicated they' had not read the guides during 
the past^ year) is added to the others^ it appears that beW^en 40 and 30% of the 
teachers either don't read the^guides or> if doing so > find them onlV "Fair" or 
"Poor*\ 



^specially singled out for criticism was th# lack of .specific suggestions 



and ideas> p'resum^bly for attaining the objectives or for teaching ttie texts; 
- here> and in the potument about Completeness of coverage*of Aspects of teaching* 
the mean responses tended more definitely toward -the "Fair" category* Less than 
[ 12%'Jr\W teachers <9.4% and 9.6% for Grade 8/12.2% and 12.0% for Grade 11> - 
and 9,9% and 12.0%' tor, Grade 12) rate^ the specificity of suggestion and ,com- 
-pleteness of coverage as "Excellerlt" or ''Good'^ 

The general usefulness of the guides was also .ranked between /'Fair*' apd 
''Satisfactory"* wit.h the me^ns tending toward the former; ^Wearl^'60^ of all 
teachers either found the general usefulness of the curriculum guides to be 
"fair". or "Poor"> or* they failed to respond dt indicating that they had 

had little or no recent contact vi^h the guides. 
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PART D. OPINIONS AND SUGGESTIONS ^ ' ' ' 

i 

^Teachers were asked, at four "differfent points in the Questionnaire, to 
^ resi>pnd to S'tatements c one ern in^ goa Is and the, programmes they actually teach. 
The first instance asked for an indication of priority that should be given 
to various suggestions about improving professional co;iditions; t"his section was 
'constant in all the Questionnaire booklets, so-that a, range of opinion could be 
gathered throughout all levels'of the school system. Later, teachers were asked 
to evaluate che objectives of their programmes under bothi current and ideal con-^ 
dlfions (the second of jrhese groups of responses makes up Part I of this report) 
finally, at the end of the "Methods" section, teachers were aslted to agree or 
disagree with a number of opinions about English teaching. 

Thls^ part deals witfe the responses In these three sections (excluding the 

goals and objectives under ideal conditions). "Professional Working Conditions** 

derives from Part I of the Questionnaire; "Current Aims'' is made up of Part IV; 

* , * ' 

aftd "Teaching Concerns" cotne^ f rom Part VIJ< Th<y are grouped here to indicate 

the ways in which teachers view theoretical and practical recoifimendations at 

issue in the 'teaching of English. 



1* Professional Working Condition^ ^ 

Part I of the Questionnaire a3ked teachers to respond t'o a series' of 
"suggestion3 that have been mad€f tQ improve professional working conditions" * 
by rating each statement *Vith Respect to the degree to which it affects the 

success of your language arts programme", ^ 

f ' ' ' 

Table l-l^ g^^v^s the mean .scores for eacl\ grade level responsej.n approximate 
order of decreasing Impor'tance . 

f 

' ' In" addition , teachers were ?sked to lis^t the two suggestions that, should 
deceive tK^ highest priority, and the twplwhich should receive lowest; Table 7- 
W a con^den^^ed version ^6f this response'.^* 
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Table 7-19 Mean Values* 

Professional Warking jConditions 







Gr. 8 


7 — 

- Gr. 11 


Gr. 12 


Suggestion 








1. 


Reduction of class size 


1.5 


* 

■• 1.6 


1.8 


2, 


Reduction oj^ total pupil load 


1.9 
-2^0 


1.9 
2.0 


1.9 


needs ^ 


2.2 


1^8 _ 


'1.8 


5. 
6, 


More effective teacher education pre- 
service programmes 

More effective in-service and 
professional development ^ ^ 


2.2 
2.3 


2.3 
2.4- 


2.2' 
2.3. 


7.' 


More> Learning Assist^ce services 


2.2 


2. A - 


2.5 


8. 


Better library services 


2. A 


2. A 


2.3 


' 9. 


Improvenent of physical facilities 
(in school and classroom) 


2.5 


2.7 


2.6 ■ 


f 

10. 


More released time for in-service 
and professional development 


2.6 


2.7 


2.6- • 


11--. 


Curriculum guides t^at offer more 
assistance in the instructional process 


2.5 


2.8 


3.0 


12. 


Increasing time, allotments for 
Language Arts/English ^ 


2.9 ' 


2.9 




.13. 


More clerical assistance 


3.1 


2.9 


2.9 




Curriculum guides that outline content 
in specific terms 


2.7 


3.1 


3.3 



Y 



*1, Should be given .a high priority 2>^mportantj but not a priority 
3, Of moderatej^mportance A, Kot very important 5/ Of no importance 
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. ^ Table 7-20 


< 

Percentages 
Priorities of 


Suggestions 
« 






Gr. 8 


Gr. 11 


Gr. 12 


a. Two of above items to receive highest* 








1* Reduction of class size 


5 3. '6% ■ 


48.3% 


43.4% * 


2. Textbooks more suited to 
ins true t ional needs 


t 

19.8 


31.4 


'31,0 


3.*Graater time for preparatioli 


19,1 


26,6 
m 


30,3 


A. Reduction of total .pupil load 


21,1 


21,4 


23,7 


b. Two of above items to receive lowest 
pifiority: ' 








1* Curriculum guides that outline^ 
content in specific -terms 


■28,9 


■ 3^8,3 


37,2 


2* Curriculum guides that offer more 
assistance in the instructional 
process 


21,6 


25.4 


28,8 


t 3. More clerical assistance 


35,7 


25,4 


27,7 


^4* Improvement of physical facilities 


"16,9 21 .4 


17,-5 


5- Increasing time^-^llotments for 
Language Arts/English ^ 

1, 


26,0 


* 


16,4 



4 



Discussion ; ■ , . * - 

Teachers at all grade levels agreed on the need to reduce both individual ^ 
class si^€ and -total pupil load. Also Jaeemed iittportaat at all levels was the 
Tieed for greater'' preparation time. Grade 11 and 12 teachers also felt that more 
suitable textbooks should be given a high priority, but Grade 8 teachers thought 
that this approach, while important, was not an immediate concern. In the mid- 
range of priorities were such things as more effective pre-service and in-service 
t^r^li^in^, and better library and learnir|g ^ssistance services, Mbre release time^ 
clerical assistance, and time allot^meat for jthe programme all fell at the' bottom 
of the scale, although all were noted to be.in the area mod^ate importance. The 
listing of the two highest and lowest priocity items alsp followed i^is pattern. 
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CurTiculu^f GulHe revision also seemed tb plBce lower *on the'Scale> but 
here the mean scores are deceptive because of the fairly ^consistent division 
of opinio;i, JabJ.e 7^21 gives the percentage figures for items IJ and 14 /)f 
Table 7-19. . ^ ■ ^ , . 



y ■ 


Table'7-21 


Percentages 
Percentage of 


Response : 


Guides 








.Gr, 8 


Gr. 11 


Gr, 12' 




a. Curriculum gui<ies/process 


(item 11)' 


% 






Si 


1. High Priority 




28,1% 


19.7% 


14,2% 








9/1 7 


. J 


Lh , J. 




3* Or Moderate Importance 




24,4 


19,1 


21,2 




Not Very Important 


s 


■ 13,7 


17,4 


19,7 




■ ' 5. Of, No Importance 




8.0 


16,0 


18,2 




b. Curriculum guides/content 


(item 14) 










. 1. High Priority 




26,5 


19,4 , 


]«d,l 




2/ Important >. , 


* 


. 21.9 


17,7 


16.4 




3. Of Moderate Iftiportanc^ 




22,2 


*20,6 


22r,3 




4. tJot Very Important 




1j4,2 


20,0 


21,5 




5, Of No Imp03*tance 






■ -21,1 


23,7 

















Discussion s * ' , 

• 'At the Grade 8 level, «ore than half the teachers indicated a desire for 
curriculam guides that Include specific, educational methods^ and nearly hai£ 
wanted^guides with more specif ic ^content , ' At the higher Tev^ , there seemed 
^o be less 'need for change, although there are still fairly large groups iJho 
ranked curriculum guide changes at the first two ie^gfls of importance. 



V. 



2. Oucrent Aims 
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In Part IV of the Questionnaire, teachers were asked to. respond to a short 
listt^of general aims of che Languaget Art^/English programme "in regard to the 
emphasis you give> or feel you have to give'* at the present time; this section 
was a contrast^o Part VIII, which dealt with»aims under id^al conditions,, to 
attempt to determine if^goals differed because*of the current conditions,^ The 
responses followed the value scale of "Es^ent^al'' to ^*'0f Wo Importance", but 
only a few of^the detailed objectives are stated in languag^^ identical to those^ 
4n Part VIIIT The comparison tables for the Rep<^r!: on Goals are indicated in 
the right hand column. Mean values' are given. 



' ^ • ' Table 


7^22 


Mean Values 
Current Aims 






f, 

Gr. 8 


Gr. 11 " 


Gr. 12 


*eport oti Goals 
Table So. 


A student should be able to* 










1. Develop reading skills 


1-4' 


. 1.6 


1.6 


7-8 


2» Enjoy literature ^ ^ 


1,5 


I. ,7. 


1.6 


7-3 .. ■ 


3* Discinguish betwifen fact^and 
o&^inion 

^. Relate iiteratute to his own 
experiences or environment 


1.8 
1.8 


1.5 
1.7 


1?4 
% * 


■ ^ 7-1 
7-3 


5,. Develop listening skills ^ ^ 


1 ' 7 


i:8 


1.8 


7-7 


6, .Develop speaking skills J 


l.S 


1 9 


J. . ~ 
\ 


' > 7-7 


^ 7- Organize and'develop an essay 
^ lo^icaily ' ^ , 


* 

2.i 


1.5 




7-2 


Recogftise duality in the' 
printed and spoken word 

9* Employ v&cabuiary appropriate 
^to subject 


2.1 
1.9 


• 1 . 8 ■ 
■l.8-' 


1.7" 
1.7 


7-1' 

, V. 

7-2 . 


iO, Experi'ence all types of 
coTiununlcation 
V , * ■ 
' 11. Urite legibly 


1.8 


2.0 


■ 2.0 


■ . 7-1 


1.9 • 


2,2 


■7.2 

1 


"»'7-2 


K ' l^*r Perceive slanted writing 


2.6 


2.'0 


1.8 


7-1 


' IJ, Analyse literatqre 


2.7 


2.3 - 


2.1 




f^. Develop skills £or non-E>r,int * 
material^ 


2.4 


2.5 


2.4 




15* Develop calents* through 
creative wrfcing , 


.2. -2 C 


2.5' 


2.5 




16* D€fvelop a technical 'vocabulary^ 
to deal with Kterature ^ 


2.9 


2.7 


2.5 




! 17. Develop a general kttowlecig^ 
} ' . of literary hi^tor^ - 


3.6 


X 

3.1 
' 1 . . 


2.9 


7-3 
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Discussion; 



As in Part V^^I, dealing^ with ideaJJ'^bjec tives , most of 'the responses fell 
in the "Important" or ''Essential" areas. Grade 8 teacfiers put most emphasis 'on 
the developmentr- of reading skills^ and gave high priority to other basic skills - 
, Ifegibl^e writing, vocabulary, speaking and listening - as well as to the enjoyment 
©f literature- and the relating of literature to personal", experience . Grade 11. 
and 12 teachers agreed with the importance- of these goals', and also placed in- 
creased emphasis on greater critical analysis, recognition of slanted writing, 
distinguishing between fact and dpinion, recognizing quality, organizing essays, 
and analyzing literature.. Less importance was given to d^veiopin^ a technical 
(critical) vocabulary, to gaining a knowledge of li^terary history, or to dealing 
with non-print materials, even at the higher grades; ^ ' 

Most of the responses for cKe current .aims, difftited little from similar goals 
describe<J in ttie Section dealing with ideal aims; the same patterns and same de- * 
grees were generally found in bo|th the current ajid , ideal situ'ations. The only 
notable exception among the more important items occurs in the organization and 
development of an essay at the "Grade 8 level: appar^Itly slight ly^^le^ emphasis ' 
(2\1) i^^iven under present conditiocis than would be given in ideal conditions 
(I.7y^Pb*r 
ant . 

present con^4.tions 'than t^hey would in "ideal 6ne$ (2.6 to 2.2), Likewise, at all 
three levels ^ ^ teachers ' f^ind that ch^y must give less emphasis to developing 
technical vocabulary to deal 'with" literatur;e ^nd to developing a general knowledge , 
oSHiterar;^ history under current conditions (2.9, 2.7, 2.5 for 'critical vocabu^ry, 
T.^, 2<9 tor Idterary history/ thaa' under ideal conditions <<2^.5 2>3 ; 2.2^*^ ' 

and,3*L, 2*6, 2.6 respectively). Cariousiy, creative writing follows a reverse 
pattern: teachers ranked ^t 2.2, 2.5 and 2.5 in present aims, 2.7-3.0, 3.2-3.3, ^ 
and 3.4-it5 ia ideal goals (the doable^ f '.gures derive from the specific questional 
on poetry, and prose). ' ' ^ \ - ' ^ 



exceptions occurred" with those items^ deemed generailVless import- 
Grade 8 teachers arcach less importance to ,work on sTanted wr^it^ng under 
)n^4.tions 'than they ^ 



0. Teaching Concerns 



the conclusion of Part VH of the Otiestionnair^<*"^achers were aiked to 
reacc to slft^eral ^tate^nents about ^s^ious aspect^ ot/the teaching of Language 
Arts/English** ^ laa^e 7-t2§ giv^s ^ mean score of responses ^t eac^'grad^ level 
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according to the following scale :m 



scale :m 




' ' 1 - 


StroQgLy Agree 


~1 - 


Agree 


- 3 - 


Undecided # 




,Disagree ' - 


" .5 - 


..Strongly Disagree 



/clusterings " around the 2 ,*0 level indicate ^ high-level ^£ agreement'^ wi^h mogre 
than two'-thitds of the teachers answering "StronglyAgree" or "Agree", ^usterihgs 
around the 3^0 'area indicate a split of opinion, with most hi the response^ falling 
irti categories 2, 3 or A- Means of- 3,3 and abbve indicate thaC more than half of 

^^the teachers disagreed with the statement. The table^is given. in ordet oy decreas- 



ing agreement wi^th the statements ; ^ the* subsequent ,<jlis cuss ion* adds some^p 
res^>onses in cas^s wh6re the' mfean score might be misleading.. 



le* percen 



tage 



I In additioflj Table 7-24 shows the teache;:s ' "opinions on a final ques&ion 
about how ^asge^ should^ organized. ^ ' \ 



a 



Jable 7-23 \lean Values / ' ^ - 
► ' Opinions on Language Arts Teaching 
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T 



Gr. 8 



Gr. 11 



Gr. 12 



Agreement^with sta-tement; 



1. More time should be allowed for" 

personal,ize^3 instruction/conferences 

— * 

2* Teacbing reading. and study skills 
. , enhances—Students' learning of English 

3% It is f^cessary to have taken special 
^, 'courses in reading in order to teach 
readings effectively 

* 

A, All secondary tMChers should be 
^teachers of language 

5. Teaching of remedial reading should be 
carried out by special reading , ;\ 
teachers only ^ ' t ^ 

6. ^>iore attention should be paid to ^ . 

classroom design and furnishings 

7< All teachers of* English language^ 
should be specialists in the'suKject 

8* -The teaching of reading can be incor- 
poraDed into the teachi*fg of literature 
and writing without inferfaring with . . 
main objectives 

9»'More time should be devoted to English 

lOl All teachers of literature should be 
. spe<;^lists in the, subject^ 

II. English should be interdisciplinary 
(combif^d witH fecial afidies and/or 
arty and/or music, etc.)^ 

12* Promoti^.to higher grades should 'be 
co"ntingent upon reading ability 



13^ The trach:tng of developmental reading 
1^ "in the' secondary school should - 
carried outf by special reading 
teachers onl^ 

14* The English teacher ife in the ^est 
' * positian to'determine and 'teach 
trading ski^is . - ^ . 

•I5p My. pre-service prof essional *e^ucafeian 
has adequately'prepared me-to mej^t the 
needs of my students 

16. Teacfhing .reading -atong wit'h " Hferat^ire 
detracts from the enjoyment' students ' 
should derive ♦ 



1.7 
1.9 

2.1 
2.2 

2^.3 
2.3" 
'2.7 

2.3 
2.6 

3-.0 

■2,5 
2-. 9 

» 

3.1 
3.2. 



1.8 
1.8 

2'.0 
2.2 

2.1 

2,4- 

2.5 
2.6 

2:5 

2.6 
2.8- 

2". 8 
i.l 
3.1 
3.3 



1.7 
1.8 

2,0 
2.0 

2.3 

2.1 



2.5 
2.5 

2 ..2 

2.7; 
2,8. 

2,8 

1 V 

3*0 • 
3.2 



cont 'd . 



opinions. on Language Arts Teaching cont*d. 



17, English teachers should be 

^responsible for teaching reading 
3nd .writing skills netcessary in 
other areas (such" as science^ 
mathematics, social studies etc.) 



Gr> 3 



Gr* ,11 



3.4 



3.4 



Gr. 12^ 



3.5 
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fable 7-24 Percentages^ " 
^ ^ Organization of clashes 



Classes Should be organized onthe basis of; 



Gr. 8 ' f ■ Gr. 11 -^--Gr! li 



/ 



1-,I*Q- 

2. Abili^ and interest in English^' 

3. Social and physical maturity 

4. Reading ability 

5. Other ' 



i 

1.6% 

14.9 
19. -6 
22.6 



■ :9X 

4,a.9 
11.^ 

10.9-' 
'25.3 



.7% 
51.5 
13.1 
6.9 
21.9 



t 



Discussston: 
5 



Areas of 



Very 'few of *tiie statememta in Table -7-23 received, a high "Undecided" vote — 
^ong tho^se about whi'cli more^ than one-<iijarter of the, -teachers ^ere undecided^ are^ 
items 16 ,(25. ^flT^^ade 12), 3% 9> 11 and '12, of whtcbP the* latter ' thtee have to 
do with the^Vei^^on of English "classes to th^ rest of the ^chpoi ^programme- 

.high agreement 'at ail grade levels involved the need for more time 
personalised instruct ion and ctjnf ^rerlces and the teaching of remedial ..reading" 
by specialized re,ading .instructors. The two ideas thgt all secondary teadhers .should 
be concerned i-ith — >ranguage instruc'tftn and the teaching Of Readin^'and study ^ - 
Skills- which enti^nii^ ttje learcing of English were also strongly, endorsed.* The dis 
agr^ensent wiit^ the nk^l^^j^ly phrased item. 16* suggests that Wachejfs also feel 
that the use of reading skills' instructiOTi with literary study does mot detract 
from *the iatter.- ^ The high^ig-t pei%entag^ of "Strongly Agree*^ responses wer^foi^d 
in ited X ("41.2% a r Grade 8,09.4% at Grade 11, ^2% >t Grade ^) ^and. the' two 
items (2 and >) .dealing with reading ' instruct ion ; in addition^ over one-third -of 
Grade 12 teachers feic strongly about the nt^d^ f or all secondary teachers, ^o .pay 



attention to Language. 
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S^trong areas of disagre^mejit were found in matted relating co ^ch^r 
disciplines. ^.While a majority ot teachers felt that English shoald be inter-- 
disciplinary (54;4% Grade 8, 53.7% at Qr^de 11^ 44*9% at Grade Ifi) , tnost 
thought that they should not fiaiie to .teach the reading and writing skills for ^ 
those other, areas ; i&em 17,* in fact, ha^i the only large percentage of "Strong* 
^ Djlsagr'eemen t" (18 to ^1%). More t;han one-third of the teachers af e^ch grade 
le\;el (37.7%, 40.3? and^40.2%, respec tiv^ily) , however, disagreed w^th th^* idea 
that English teachers are inVhe best position,^*^ determne and teach reading 
skills, ' ^ ^ > . ' ^ 

, ^*Sany teachers^ especially at the Gcade 8"level, expressed sjune dissatisfac- 
tion with their pre-^service training* Only 34% of Grade 8 t^eachers agreed that 
thelr^^feduca^tional "trai^rag had a'Se^^uately prepared them; ,32? disagreed with the 
* stat^?fcenD, and 13'i registered strong disagreement... Ratings were somewhat better 
in the senior secondary levels, bat still considerable^ numbers were not satisfied 
with^th^ir training (43.5% at Qrade 11,^ 39% at Grada l^X Less than 6% of 

teachers at ail levels indicated strong agreement witb the statement. ^ 

, ^ ■ * * * „ ■ t ^ 

'Theire were two other items, also having to do #ith training, in which the 

\^s^ot>ses of.'Grade 8 teachers dif teret from ^:"hQse 6£ their senior secondary col- 

" . ■ ^ ^ 

leagues, The^latt^r felt th^t teachers of Language (item 7) and, esp^ciajly, ' 

^teachers of Literature (i.te^Tn., 10) shoul^ be specialists* in th^ area, bat Grade. 8 

' respondents felt that such specialised tr^iniig was probably noi^ so important. 

Sophisticated 'literary training, in partl^ulai^, was deemed less necessary at this 

t . Un'otganising, clas ses , -mosj: teachers fel& that grouping *5cCording to interest 
.aniability in English. would 'be most useful. ^Again, however, a large number ^of , 
,Grad^8 teachers felt that grouping by readiojg ability- might be, benef icial "at tha,t 
leiel^ A bighr numb^er^of "Other" suggestions ' were mad^ here* witn the" majority of 
responses bein^ '^'HeterogeneDus' (senioV secondary) and a combination ol x«ading 
ability ^and English ability (junioi^ secondai*y). " ^ 
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PART E. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



1. The 



Teacher < 



and The Progr^tAn^ ^y 



Most of the. factual- material in this sectioil*is not /surprising: the 

: , ' ' ' ^ 

high percentage of self,**contained classrooms with hoiaogeneous grouping, for 
instance, or the high pumber of teachers yith 'professional certificates. 
Cliss sizes tendings toward the high twenties can be uncomfortable, especiaLly 
when the teacher is faced with the marking of writing assignmeiits. In the classes, 
audio-visual and other supplementary equipment seems generally available, and th^ 
t'eacher appears to have considerable control over the texts and the nature of 
'the programme presented ^ These programmes tend toward the integration of all 
elements with ^he study of literature; heitte , little time Is spent on formal 
aspec*ts of reading, speaking, and lisi\^tiing ^instruction, and these areas are ^ 
covered in more general ways when studyrngk literature. Formal periods are 
set asiUe, howev&r,'for instruction and practice in writing, 



. Two iiaportant trends , are observable from this-data, however, which have 
to witt^ the' teachers ' ^ backgrounds . Flrs^, it woulci appear that Grade 8 

^ teachers,, in general, h^ve less 'experience , less training^, but larger classes 
and a 'heaviert^ st^^etlt load^ A higher percentage of Grade 8^ t&achers teach only 
one or two English classes than do those in the senior grades; but these 

, -classes are slightly larger, ^nd- tlie total number of pupilff'they meet is 

-greater (Table 7-4). Again, they have had' less University training and 
^ '* ' . * ^ * * _ 

'genejrally less experience, almost 58% having taught less, than six years; not ' 

quite- two-thirtiff have had training in composition, despite .this being the level 

' where most people woald expect basic training in composition to begin. ^ 



The^ above coments. are not meant to be critical of Grade & teachers or of 
the job <hey are doing. But the facts do indicate that perhaps they are^t , 
beitig giv^n the Help or the training to handle the job they are being 
expected to do^. In the general comments made at the end of the^Questionnaire , 
sev^eral Gr^de ,,8 teachers noted^hat they-,had difficulty in^ replying in a_ 
meanlngftil way sin&Tajthey were teaching English reluctantly, having- been 
directed to the job or being of Wery, limij:ed experience. - This Questionnaire 
§iann6t determine how niany teachers h^<I been trained primarily as, -English 
teachers* and how many received their -majoj: training in fields other than* 



English, but porhaps this inEorniation should Be gathered* 

^ The other major area of concern has to do'with reading* Formal 
reading instruction (as well as , formal instruction in speakin'g and ' 
listening) does not make up ^ great deal o£^ the secondary language prggramine, 
yet'^many teachers £eel that reading ability should perhaps determine class 

- make^up^ .and 'even promotion (see Tables 7-23 and ; reading skills are 

alsp^ considered primary aims of the current programme (Table 7-22). Yet 
£^w teacher's have an adequate background in reading instruction* Only 
about one-quarter Kaye had university training in reading, an<^only hal£ 

'that number have had remedial reading training. Teachers'^do suggest, 
however, that one does n'eed such backgrounds, in order to t^a<;:h reading * ^ 

"effectively (Table 7-r23) ♦ This need £or background work in reading skills 
seems especially ^important at the upper grade levels* 

Finally, the teachers generally do not have a large commitment to 
in-service training*and development. They do not belong to a large number 
ot professional or^nizations, nor do they attend a ,gr$at number of 
conferences or workshops. ^ Iri Table 7-19, the issue of giore release time to 
pursue such activities is no L given high priority* The Vac t, however, that 
almost half of the teachers berlong to^the*B.C* English Tlachers Assg.cianion 
i|J^ns ttut that organization should be a liseful mea^s of io^mmunicating 
information on language arts progranunes and ideas, ^mong secondary school 
teachers ' . _ ' . . ' 



2.. Methods of Teaching and Evaluation . 

The teaching, methods employed show considerable variety of approach, 
although methods" involvimg oral work tend to fall a't the less-frequently- 
used end of the scale. This attitude \corroborates the feelings "of teachers in 
the "Objectives" section (Part I) thac^'oral responses to lUera'ture are of ^ -r 
perhaps less^im^ortance. ,But*if they treat oral responses (the reading aloud- 
of^poetry and drama, and ev§n prose), as veil as creative writin^^^^^iot as 
ends in themseive^ but _as aids in the enjoyment' and understanding of l^er'a^ure, 
they may find, tl^t' th^y have achieved that primary aim. ' *This idea is 
especially important*, at the upper -grade levels-., * " / 



Again, fomal >ork in reading and J-xstening, as well ^ s^^e^ing, tended to 
raFik toward ^the bottom end of most-dsed methods. Reading Instructior^^ e^specially, 
seems to be a by--produfct of worJfc in imaginative^ili^erature and non-f ictiorf, rather 
than ^n area to be concentrated .upon by specific methods and methodologies. 

■ ■ • '■ -r ■ 

JJon-f iction *seems ta be an unduly-neglected area oT- literary study, perh^s , 
because it rfiay be used more as a stimulus to the writing c^^ compPsitiona^than as 
a torm of literature in i'tseTf/ "Additional emphasis on various fo^rms or non- 
friction, such as biography and jpurnalism in addition to formal essays, mi 
provide better *means 'iotf talking about the' mechanics of writj.ne^ (style atjfd effecT) j 
^as well as an introduction to other facets of literary study^ It might also placate 
teachers in other fields^who are ^critical of what' C hey see as over^^^pliasls on 
"imaginative'* literature, as if good^ non-fiction is ^omehow non-literary. Both 
non-fiction and drama might ^be introducec^with more emphasis at*the Grade ^^leyel 
as well, as forms which lend ch^mselv^es to speaking and listening and to dis- * . 
cussion of xhe mechanics of writing. 

The problefn of involving stujdents with literature by nieans of live per- 
formances is one, ^ of cC>urse, that depends up'on the location of the ^chool. That 
this technique was the least used is not surprising. But it is important '^hat 
'students do see and respond to live performances, not only for ^heiJ; salt^es, but 
for that of^the arts 'themselves . Here^ mbre funds should be made available not 
only'for students to travel, but for-the art£ to come to schools. Co-oparative 
programmes might be initiai;^d with the univ/rsities and ^c|>lleges in which dFama 
classes participants in creative writing' classes visit secondary schools on a 
regular basis, ^ ^ 

* 

The actual pjerqentage -x^f time spent on v^ious aspects of'lit-eratute seems 
generally well-balanced fhe emphasis on pi:ose in Grade 8 results' no doubt from 
the relative arbsence of drama. These percentages, fall g,enerally within th*e re*-^ 
coramendatiions of ^the current curriculum guides a^id seem appropriate, with the 
exceptions concerning drama and non-f ic tion noted above. 



The emph&sis on evalua'tion is equally itifportant, along'^with the feeling of 
teachers that, they themselves are b^st ^qualified to ;do such iWgi^. ^ V/hile many 
teachers in the^ senior'^grades fee"l_^h«t standar^ilz^ exa*n5 mightyprovide^ reai*onably 
accurate assessments of st^udettt. work\ they agree/ with other teachers that the 



teacher should have the major responsibility for detemining theiystudents' 
abilities* Perhaps more effort to standardize>?ne grading scale^nd to work ' 
ojJt (in curriculum guides) s^cific guideline^ for the values of grades would 
make parents, employers and other 1^ people hap^i^r with evaluation techniques. 



3. Texts and Guides . / ' ' 

The figure^ given in Tables 7-15, 7^16 and 7-17 should in themselves pro- 
vide useful information not only to curriculum revision committees but to new 
or Inexprerienced teachers as well. Thd" overall r^spopse> suggestive of incom- 

pleteness of coverage or general inadequacy of the prescribed text list s^biould 

I * 

be a matter oE great concern as well as of simple economics. The major demand ^ 

at all chree grade levels, one echoed in the teachers' comments ad the end '^tf 
the Que^stionnaire as well , was for good language and writing texts. Teachers at 
the senior levels, especially, gave high priority to the need for textbooks more") 
suited to instructional needs (Tables 7-19 and" 7-20) . 



The literary texts ^iso, showed considerable divergence of opinion concern- 
ing their effectiveness. Several were regarded very favorably, and jseveral were 
hardly tried. Perhaps curriculum guides,, (or special suppletj^ents) should pay more 
attention to providing mor^ information about various texts: how they shoula be 
usedi what they contaia> uhat objectives they meet — in short> the guides should, 
as the ceachers do (Tatile' 7-11) , provide book talks on their texts. Such back- 
ground infonnation would be especially useful f orn new teachers or those with 
limited experience; it would also h^lp reduce the number of books not be.in§ used 
on ^a regular basis. Books with whi^h considerable dissatisfaction -is shown should 
e considered for replacement. Some kind of evaluation of texts. bv teachers on a* 
regular basis woi^ld also -add to the l^Lveliness of the programme fof both teachers 
and students * " I ^ 



:en ^he QueSti 



In an attempt to shorten the Questionnaire, . ..specif ic s,ections on various 
lit^rarjs^ genres were cor^solidated into general sections on literatures Among 
the iteJos left out^ unfortunately,' were those dealing with specific kinds of 
literary ^tejtts, J including the desirability *of Canadian texts. The cjirtent lists 
Qt the senior secondary levels do^ seem' to be fairly restricted in range; there 
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ar'e, for example, few Canadian novels^ few novels of experimetxtal style, or 
few th^ show^ range of development of the historical tradition. Many of^he 
ones most *popular> on the other hand, tend toward f irst-^person or confessional 
type of fiction. While such books help achieve the goal of relating litera- 
ture to the student'^ own experiences and environment, they may not' reveal the 
great range^of possibilities inherjetit in reading for enjoyment, among o^er thing 

^The curriculum guides, given the fairly large percentage of teachers who 
do read them, ao important in--service educatior^al fooY, As Part I 

of this Report suggests, however, teachers' have a firm grasp of objectives and 
an ability 'to discriminate between-^ohe T^istive: importance of suc'h'objectivesV ^ 
eY*^ifL ^e^'aluating the gjaides, which received generally little praise> teachers 
'found the listed objectives as the most worthwhile sections. What they are 
askings for in the guides are more sp^ific suggestions aUout methods of attaining 
those ^objectives — how to teachi not what to^ teach for< In addition, titpe 
might be spent on introducing the prescribed texts in more detail, (either in 
the Jguides or £n special supplenjents) to suggest how they might further the 
desir^ aims^C''^ \ 



Opinions and Suggestions .. 



Most of the comments in this section have been discussed above. Most of 
the opinions of-f^reSi by the teachers, as well, seem supported by the rest of the 
Que$ t ionnaire - \ Class sizes (especially in the junior secondary schools) 'do need 
to* be reduced so that more individualized instruction in .reading and writing can 
be offered. More time for preparation and grading should be available. 
Curriculum guides should be mad^.more specific in terms of suggestions for 
teaching.* (The low priority given to gyide revision in this section may be. 

t r 

due to the inclusion of the twenty percent or so of teachers who do not read 
or use the guides,) Also University training programmes should review their 
programmes in light ,ot the general dissatisfaction with preparation indicated 
by teachers; any changes should certainly ^^Iftlude specific training in reading, 
speaking, anci^ listening skills instruction- 



PART K INtERPRETATIONS IMPLTCATTOKg^^ 



1. Since teachers seem to have incoThplete training in many cases, and 

since they thariiselves feel that their pre-service instruction was 

inadequate, efforts should be made ensile that all English teachers 

have sufficient arid appropriate training' and baokgroimd in basic aspects 

of English reading compos it ion ^ and litercCtic?e. University tvaintng 

progrcwm^Q should ensure that all secondary English teachers receive 

training in readuig skills instruction^ as well as in methods of enoour-^ 

aging -^opeaking and liste:ii}ig sjiills as formal parts of the^secondary 

*■ 

programme* 

ft 

2. Because of the work load involved in teaching English, efforts should 
h^ ^^dde to reduce class sizes and total pupil loads and tQ allow more - 
tune for preparation and the marking of papei'^s,- Such efforts are 
especially urgent at the Grade 8 level where the teachers* in general, 

^ have less experience and training in English, as wi^l as larger classes. 
In addition^ Grade 8 teachers whose main specialization or interest is 
not English should not be forced to teach in the English programme with- 
out sufficient hackgroimd, 

3. In an attempt to 'broaden the range of study in English classes^and thereby 
provide more interest for both student and teacher, flftaddition to increas- 

. ing the skills of the former, English programmes *at all levels might 
^ive increased emphasis to non-fiction^ tp oral work in literaiure 
(reading drama and poetry aloudy especially in the upper grades).^ and 

,to^ creative writing, (See also Part ^ of this Report*) In ^dditian^ the 
stu^nts! response to the living arts could be made more jeffective if ' " 

' efforts were, m^e^ on the parts of both schools and Umversi tie^s y to 
Increase the oppoj^unities for s^cohdary students to attend live perform- 



ances of literary events (such as plays and poetry readings).. 

' ■ ( ■ 

Given the potential usefulness of the Curricufeim Guides published by the 
Department of Education and tl>e suggestions by the teachers coac^tning * 
these Guides, efforts should be made to revise the Gui^des with the 
following points in^ind: 



X 



, — t, 



F 



a, i/iqt less t^e and spaoe be given to ^peo^fio ohjeotivesy 
and that sections involving spe^eifio suggestions and ' *^ ^ 
guidelines aonaerrfing methods be expanded; 

b* that detailed ^Jiformation on tJte^oontent and use of- each 
Teoamended text be supplied; 

^ Q. that an attempt be made to specify guidelines for evaluation; 
^ and . 

d*, thai^particular attention be *pai4 to Grade 8 GuideB' oonoeming 
the above inalusions^ since so many Grade 8 teachers mayibe 
^ />nly part't^e teachere of Englieh, 

Since teachers and teaching thrive on the interchange of ideas, and since 
several teachers have already commented favoutably on the Questionnaires, 

it seems appropriate^ to give the specific/ Results of the sections, dealing 
Lrith methodology a wider circul^ion than they might otherwise 'receive* 
Copies and s^umaries of the fables dealing i^ith methods texts shduld 



pe provided to ieachere who participated in the purvey ^ alon^ with a 
swmary of other materials^ The mere Vistlyig of methdds tn the Qu^tion- 
naire may lead peop^le to reconsider their own methods^ whereas teachers 
Dith tittl^ or nC> experience would especially benefit ^from seeing ihe 
variety Qf approaches used by their colleagues^ as well as thoee ideas 
and texts which s&em to have been successful; , . ^ ^ - 

Because both stldents'and teachers gain from Improvement and variatio^of 
^ext^ lists, the .prescribed list of^ texts should be eid}jected to a regular 
r^^eu) via the Questionnaire method. Immediate efforts should be directed 
toward the findimof\effective language t^ts^ at all- levei^^ fh^ comments 
on th^ prescrib"^ texfe (especially at the senior level wlri^e they have been 
used for a longer p^iod) seem especially useful for teachers and adnin- ^ 
isif^ators alikt^- 



0 

Finally, it shoLil4 be noted that despite its length this report merely ex 
amines the main points of the data; mucJf material remaifts-fr-antf much can he 
learned through further study of tlje various areas^overed. Tnts Report and^ 
the 'data upon Whidfi it is based should be publioized and made dvailable to 
Faculties of Education for contiimed and m^if'^-d^tailed research*^ 

■ . •• ■ ■ . ■ * - 



